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PREFACE 

TO     THE     FIRST     EDITION 

I  have  always  liked  the  method  which  our  fathers  used  to  employ. 
When  they  presented  a  book  to  readers,  they  never  failed  to  say, 
by  way  of  "  preface  "  or  "  advertisement/'  what  they  proposed  to 
do ;  and  if  I  here  borrow  from  them  this  process,  devoid  of  pre- 
tension, it  is  because  I  fear  that  I  may  be  suspected  of  having 
attempted  to  write,  after  so  many  others,  a  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

I  have  never  had  this  ambition,  and  my  purpose  has  been  very 
different. 

In  studying  the  memoirs  and  the  journals  of  the  Revolutionary 

I  epoch,  in  turning  over  the  dossiers  of  our  depots  of  archives,  in 
reading  the  works  in  which  our  contemporaries  have  made  those 
times,  fertile  in  tragic  episodes,  live  again,  I  have  very  often  been 
struck  by  the  little  room  which  descriptions,  scenery,  things, 
occupy  in  these  narrations.  It  is  said  that  chronology  and 
geography  are  the  two  eyes  of  history.  At  this  rate,  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  is  blind  in  one  eye,  for  its  topography 
remains  to  be  written.  Not  only  are  ordinarily  interested  persons 
pretty  nearly  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Jacobins,  the 
Feuillants,  la  Force,  la  Bourbe,  the  Riding-School,  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal ;  but  the  learned — and  even  those  who  have  specialised 
in  the  study  of  the  Revolution — could  not  say  what  were  exactly, 
in  1793,  the  Tuileries,  the  Abbaye,  the  Conciergerie,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.     Of  the  Paris  of  former  times  there  remains  so  little  ! 

How  many  times,  in  perusing  the  pages  which  the  sombre  days 
of  the  Terror  inspired  in  Michelet  and  Lamartine,  have  I  essayed 
to  reconstruct  mentally,  with  the  help  of  their  narrations,  the  hall 
where  the  Convention  sat,  the  prisons,  the  Committees  !  How 
much  should  I  have  preferred  to  these  great  compositions  the 
smallest  sketch  taken  after  nature.  I  asked  myself,  "Why  was 
this?"  Preoccupation  quite  modern  of  a  reader  spoiled  by  the 
minute  reporting  so  much  in  vogue  in  our  time.  If  posterity 
troubles  itself  about  our  great  men,  it  will  learn,  from  the  menu, 
their  habits,  their  tastes,  their  way  of  lodging,  of  dressing,  of 
speaking,  of  keeping  silence.     Nothing  similar  at  the  time  of  the 
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Terror  ;  the  newspaper  contained  nothing  except  politics.  It  was 
a  food  so  new  that  the  public  was  always  partial  to  it,  so  little 
substantial  that  it  was  never  surfeited  by  it. 

And  then  I  have  attempted  to  make  myself  this  reporter  who 
was  wanting  to  the  Paris  of  the  Revolution  ;  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  my  way  into  the  clubs,  to  the  Assembly,  into  the  dungeons, 
into  the  houses  of  prominent  men,  and  to  glean  there  all  that 
history  has  disdained.  When  he  criticises  his  book  on  the 
Girondins,  Lamartine  remarked  that  "  a  great  part  of  the  interest 
of  his  work  consisted  in  this  :  that  the  men  are  much  more  on  the 
stage  in  it  than  the  things/'  "  I  have,"  says  he,  "  personified 
everywhere  the  events  in  the  actors  ;  that  is  the  way  to  be  always 
interesting,  for  the  men  are  alive  and  the  things  are  dead ;  the 
men  have  a  heart  and  the  things  have  not  one ;  the  things  are 
abstract  and  the  men  are  real." 

I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but,  for  many  reasons — of  which  the  principal 
will  be  understood — I  have  done  exactly  the  opposite.  Here  the 
things  will  be  much  more  on  the  stage  than  the  men,  and  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  personify  the  actors  in  the  scenery  amidst 
which  they  played  their  parts.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  the  way  to 
be  interesting,  but  certainly  it  is  the  way  to  be  true. 

This  book  has,  then,  no  other  pretension  than  to  be  an  essay  on 
the  topography  of  the  Paris  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  re- 
construction, work  circumstantial  and  often  ungrateful,  to  which 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  bring  the  patience  and  the  passion  for 
minute  detail  which  was  possessed  by  that  queer  fellow  mentioned 
by  La  Bruyere,  who  knew  that  "  Nimrod  was  left-handed  and 
Sesostris  ambidextrous,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  the  number 
of  steps  which  the  staircase  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  reckoned." 
Well,  yes,  I  shall  speak  of  the  colour  of  Robespierre's  foot-coverlets, 
and  I  know  the  name  of  the  Citoyenne  Danton's  waiting- woman. 
I  shall  reveal  what  Marat  would  have  eaten  for  his  supper  in  the 
evening,  if  Charlotte  Corday  had  not,  for  ever  and  ever,  freed 
him  from  the  material  cares  of  existence,  and  I  shall  not  conceal 
what  stuff  covered  the  arm-chair  of  the  President  of  the  Convention. 

But  that  is,  it  will  be  said,  to  write  history  from  its  most  trivial 
side,  and  to  get  together  useless  things.  Such  was  also  the  opinion 
which  I  had  of  my  work  when  I  timidly  undertook  it,  many  years 
ago  already.  I  calculate  that  readers  will  acknowledge,  as  I  did 
later,  that  nothing  is  useless  in  history,  when  they  will  see,  if  they 
are  willing  to  follow  me  closely,  that  this  love,  this  mania,  if  one 
withes  to  call  it  so,  for  accuracy  carried  into  the  smallest  detail,  has 
enabled  me  to  rectify  on  many  points,  and  not  the  least  important, 
™*  relations  of  ^  S1"^1  historians  of  the  Revolution.  Besides, 
bad  I  merely  succeeded  in  sketching  a  faithful  description  of  what 
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were,  in  1793,  the  monuments  which  were  witnesses  of  the  great 
drama  of  our  Parisian  history,  I  should  not,  at  any  rate,  have 
wasted  my  time,  since  this  work  had  never  been  attempted. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  enumerate  here  all  the  doors  at  which 
I  have  knocked  nor  to  draw  up  the  list  of  those  who  have  made 
themselves  my  collaborators  in  this  work  of  patience.  I  desire  at 
least  to  express  my  gratitude  to  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  who  has 
very  willingly  placed  at  my  disposal  his  valuable  collections  and 
his  inexhaustible  knowledge  of  the  men  and  the  things  of  the  past ; 
to  MM.  Raffet  and  Bouchot,  whose  obliging  erudition  curtailed  my 
researches  in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes ;  to  M.  Jules  Cousin,  honorary 
keeper  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  de  Paris ;  and  to  M.  Lucien 
Faucou,  his  successor,  who  have  guided  me  through  the  riches  of  the 
Musee  Carnavalet ;  to  M.  Ch.  Duprez,  the  Town  Architect,  from 
whom  I  have  received  much  curious  information  about  the  Convent 
of  the  Cordeliers  and  about  Marat's  lodging  ;  to  M.  Vaury,  present 
owner  of  the  house  in  which  Robespierre  lived ;  to  MM.  Delahaye 
and  de  Jouvencel,  last  tenants  of  Danton's  apartment,  who  have 
assisted  me  in  reconstructing  those  old  buildings  demolished  or 
transformed  ;  to  so  many  others.  They  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
here  my  thanks  and  to  excuse  me  for  having  made  so  mediocre  a 
use  of  materials  which  one  more  capable  would  certainly  have 
succeeded  in  turning  to  better  account. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ARRAS  AND   VERSAILLES 

A  little  provincial  street,  narrow  and  unfrequented ;  broad 
paving-stones,  turned  a  little  green  ;  middle-class  houses  with 
mysterious-looking  shutters.  Such  is  to-day  the  Rue  des  Rappor- 
teurs at  Arras  ;  such  it  was  already  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
one  of  those  corners  of  old-world  towns  the  appearance  of  which 
seems  incapable  of  change,  and  which  defy,  in  fact,  by  a  species  of 
mummification,  the  shocks  of  progress  and  the  successive  trans- 
formations of  manners. 

Well,  one  day  at  the  beginning  of    May  1789,  the  Rue  des 

Rapporteurs  had  lost  its  customary  aspect ;   an  event  was  taking 

place  there.     The  housewives  appeared  at  the  half-open  doors  ; 

behind  the  shutter-blinds  curious  faces  were  watching ;    while  at 

the  corner  of  the  Place  de  la  Comedie  some  citizens  paced  up  and 

lown,  simulating  a  discussion  in  order  to  give  a  pretext  for  their 

:pectation.     Before  the  house  which  formed  the  corner  of  the 

jy-street1  an  empty  wheelbarrow  was  standing,  and  it  was  this 

'hich  was  putting  the  neighbourhood  into  such  a  flutter. 

All  eyes  anxiously  followed  a  street-porter,  *  who,  emerging  from 

ie  house,  deposited  on  this  wheelbarrow  an  old  trunk  of  polished 

leather.    Then  they  saw  appear  at  the  top  of  the  three  steps  forming 

ie  narrow  perron  a  woman  dressed  in  black,  accompanied  by  a 

:an  man  with  a  thin  nose,  wearing  spectacles.    The  latter  cast  a 

irtive  glance  over  the  street,  and,  conscious  that  he  was  observed, 

Lbraced  the  lady  in  black,  descended  the  steps,  and  began  to 

alk  at  a  brisk  pace,  a  little  solemn  and  stiff,  in  the  direction  of 

The  house  at  Arras  which  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  inhabited  by  Robespierre  is 
)t,  so  it  is  said,  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  Maximilien's  father  frequently  changed 
his  residence.  In  1758  (the  year  of  Maximilien's  birth)  he  was  living  in  the  parish  of  la 
Madeleine  ;  in  1762  (the  year  in  which  Augustin  was  born)  in  that  of  Saint-Etienne  ;  and 
the  baptismal  certificates  of  his  other  children  show  that  he  also  lived  in  the  parishes  of 
Saint-Gery  and  Saint-Aubert.  Maximilien  was  scarcely  more  stable.  On  his  return  from 
Paris,  in  1 78 1,  he  lodged  at  first  in  the  Rue  du  Saumon  ;  in  1783  he  is  found  at  the  house 
of  his  aunt,  the  wife  of  Dr.  du  Rut,  Rue  des  Trinitaires  ;  in  1786  he  was  living  in  the  Rue 
du  College,  and  it  was  not  until  1787  that  he  rented  for  himself  and  his  sister  Charlotte, 
the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Rapporteurs,  which  was  the  hereditary  property  of  the  Fetel 
family.    (Information  communicated  by  M.  Barbier,  of  Arras.) 

■  This  street-porter  was  one  called  Lantilette,  known  to  all  the  town  of  Arras  for   his 
skill  in  fishing  for  the  buckets  which  had  fallen  into  the  wells. 
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the  Place.  The  street-porter  followed,  pushing  the  wheelbarrow, 
the  rumbling  of  which  over  the  paving-stones  seemed  to  awaken 
the  echoes  of  the  silent  street. 

H  What  has  happened,  then  ?  "  inquired  a  passer-by  of  a  good- 
wife  who  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  houses. 

1 1  is  the  advocate  from  the  end  of  the  street,  M.  de  Robespierre, 
the  elder,  who  goes  to  take  the  diligence  for  Paris,  where  he  has 
been  elected  to  a  place  in  the  States-General." 

The  answer  was  repeated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Rue 
des  Rapporteurs ;  and  the  deputy,  conscious  of  his  importance, 
passed  on  without  turning  his  head.  One  could  not  have  said 
whether  this  impassiveness  was  diffidence  or  disdain,  but  it  left 
the  impression  of  an  immense  pride  which  had  found  satisfaction. 
Arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  Place,  Robespierre,  however,  turned 
round.  The  lady  in  black,  standing  on  the  steps,  waved  a  hand- 
kerchief ;  he  responded  by  a  nod,  and  then  proceeded  towards 
the  house  of  the  pewter-merchant,  Lefebvre,  at  which  was  the 
office  of  the  public  conveyances.1 

He  was  well  known  at  Arras,  this  young  advocate  whom  the 
electors  of  the  Third  Estate  had  chosen  to  represent  them  in  the 
States-General ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  popular  there  in  the 
affectionate  sense  of  the  word.  Then,  as  to-day,  the  provinces 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  certain  prejudices,  and  the  personality 
also  of  the  young  deputy  offended  respectable  susceptibilities. 

To  begin  with,  well-informed  people  pretended  that  his  birth 
was  not  regular  • ;  others  asserted  that  his  name  of  unaccustomed 
sound  in  the  North  of  France  had  a  rather  suspicious  origin. 8 

According  to  them,  Damiens,  the  would-be  assassin  of  the  late 
King,  Louis  XV,  had  two  brothers — one  called  Robert,  like  the 
regicide,  the  other  Pierre.  Obliged  to  change  their  patronymic  by 
decree  of  the  Court,  the  brothers  of  Damiens  joined  their  two 
baptismal  names,  Robert- Pierre,  to  compose  a  single  one  which 
should  be  common  to  them,  and  by  an  easy  conjunction  and 

•  The  diligence  for  Paris  used  to  leave  Arras  in  the  evening  ;  it  contained  ten  seats,  the 
price  of  a  seat  being  35  livres  10  sols. 

•  At  least  this  assertion  results  from  a  note  of  M.  Paris  in  his  remarkable  work  on  Joseph 
Leboo.  In  giving  eorm  at  the  Robespierre  family,  he  assigns  as  the  date  of  the 
marriage  of  Maximilian  Barthelan  ere,  the  Tribune's  father,  January 
y  175*.  Well,  Robespierre  was  born  on  May  6  of  the  same  year.  It  should  be  added 
that  If.  Hamel,  the  enthusiastic  panegyrist  of  Robespierre,  passes  over  in  silence  the  date 
rf  the  marriage  of  bis  hero's  parents.  He  confines  himself  to  saying  that  the  parents  of 
ttMitetara  Madame  Robespierre,  Jacqueline  Marguerite  Carrault,  were  for  some  time 
opposed  to  the  marriage,  that  they  consented  finally,  V  either  willingly  or  unwillingly," 
end  that  "some  months"!                    ilien  was  born. 

*p§a«M of  Robetpjerre  teems  to  be,  in  reality,  of  Irish  origin  :  one  finds  it  at  first 
Robertpterre,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  one.    It  was  under  the  name  of 
iat  the  deputy  for  Arras  was  known  in  the  States-Gem 
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elision  formed  that  of  Roberspierre.  One  of  them  disappeared 
shortly  afterwards,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him.  It  was 
thought  that  he  had  gone  to  rejoin  his  parents  in  exile,  for  the 
father  and  mother  of  Damiens  had  been  banished  from  the  realm, 
their  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  furniture  burned  by 
the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.  The  other  brother  came  to 
reside  at  Arras,  where  he  remained  for  some  years  under  his  new 
name,  giving  himself  out  as  a  simple  agent.  Then  he  entrusted 
his  son  to  the  charity  of  the  bishop,  M.  de  Conzie,  and  went  abroad  ; 
and  we  shall  always  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  route  which  he 
took. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake ;  if  we  mention  this  legend,  it  is  not 
because  we  attach  credence  to  it.  These  two  brothers  of  the 
would-be  assassin,  taxing  their  ingenuity  to  find  a  name  which 
would  cause  their  execrated  patronymic  to  be  forgotten — this  is 
without  doubt  a  situation  too  romantic  to  be  probable.  But  if 
the  tradition  were  false,  it  was  not  less  current  at  Arras,  and  it 
certainly  exerted  an  influence  over  the  destiny  and  the  character 
of  the  young  advocate.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  that  one  of  his 
first  works  was  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Metz,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  unjust  prejudice  which  cast  upon  a  whole 
family  the  infamy  of  the  condemnation  of  one  of  its  members.1 
As  for  the  singular  disappearance  of  Robespierre's  father,  it  has 
remained  a  mystery.  It  has  been  said  that,  having  lost  his  wife, 
mad  with  grief,  distracted,  desperate,  he  left  his  four  children,  of 
whom  the  eldest — the  future  member  of  the  Convention — was  only 
seven  years  old,  travelled  successively  over  all  England  and 
Germany,  and  died  later  at  Munich.  That  is  an  explanation 
which  explains  nothing.  This  head  of  a  family  in  the  prime  of 
life,  abandoning  four  children  without  means  of  support  to  go  to 
seek  in  foreign  countries  a  diversion  from  his  grief,  might  be  cited 
as  a  loving  husband,  but  assuredly  not  as  the  model  of  fathers. 
But  all  grief  is  respectable,  and  bears  within  it  its  secret ;  if  then, 
once  again,  we  recall  this  recollection,  it  is  only  because  that 
desertion  had  a  fatal  influence  on  Robespierre's  childhood.  He 
became  serious  before  his  time  ;  at  ten  years  of  age  he  seemed  to 
understand  that  he  must  no  longer  rely  on  any  one  but  himself ; 
and,  while  quite  a  child,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  sorrows  of  life 
and  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  sole  master  of  his  destiny.  And 
forthwith  in  him  the  future  tribune  can  be  perceived  ;  he  is 
placed  at  the  college,  where  he  carries  off  all  the  prizes,  becomes 
enthusiastic  for  the  rhetoricians  of  antiquity  ;  pensive  and  melan- 
choly, he  shuns  the  company  of  his  fellow-pupils.     At  twelve  he 

1  The  autograph  manuscript  of  this  study  is  still  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Metz. 
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is  sent  to  Paris,  to  the  College  Louis-le-Grand.  There  he  makes  a: 
friend,  and  this  friend  is  called  Camille  Desmoulins.  These  two 
young  lads,  who,  taking  no  part  in  their  comrades'  games,  might 
constantly  be  seen  walking  together  under  the  cloisters,  almost 
pretematurally  solemn,  and  dreaming  of  the  future,  will  play,  a 
few  years  later,  one  against  the  other,  a  terrible  game,  of  which 
the  stake  will  be  their  heads.  When  Louis  XVI  came  to  visit  the 
ancient  institution  which  bore  the  name  of  his  ancestor,  the  masters 
chose  to  compliment  him — the  pupil  Robespierre ;  and  a  good 
number  of  those  who  saw,  that  day,  the  little  rhetorician  nervously 
bending  to  offer  to  the  young  King  his  Latin  verses  and  his  homage, 
lived  to  reflect,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  on  that  first  meeting, 
when  the  student,  become  almost  the  master  of  France,  sent  to 
the  scaffold  the  dethroned  King. 

His  college  career  at  an  end,  ■  the  young  Robespierre,  furnished 
with  his  advocate's  diploma  as  his  whole  fortune,  returned  to  the 
provinces.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Arras,  he  was  seen  to 
take  the  one-horse  chaise  of  Crepy-en-Valois  ;  he  was  going  alone, 
as  on  a  pilgrimage,  to  salute  the  old  Jean  Jacques  (Rousseau)  in 
his  retreat  of  Ermenonville.  He  was  received  by  the  philosopher, 
who  was  spending  there,  as  a  recluse,  the  last  hours  of  his  troubled 
existence.  What  was  the  conversation  of  these  two  men,  the  one 
already  touching  the  apotheosis,  the  other  unknown  and  perplexed  ; 
the  one  the  theorist  of  a  religion  and  a  philosophy  of  which  the 
other  was  to  become  the  pontiff  ?  No  one  has  ever  known.  The 
young  man  came  forth  from  this  mysterious  interview  confirmed, 
without  doubt,  in  his  Utopias,  armed  with  sophisms  for  the  coming 
struggle  and  bearing  in  his  soul  the  germ  of  the  religion  of  Nature 
and  the  cult  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  he  was  one  day  to 
endeavour  to  impose  on  France. 

But,  before  beginning  the  battle  of  his  destiny,  he  was  to  pass 
through  the  provincial  ordeal ;  and  this  rigid  mind,  narrow  by 
force  of  uprightness,  obliged  to  bow  to  the  unreasonable  demands 
and  to  endure  the  gossip  of  a  little  town,  appears  to  have  created 
an  unfavourable  impression.  He  was  generally  voted  awkward, 
pedantic,  artificial,  and  declared  to  be  a  person  who  did  not  know 
how  to  laugh  and  of  a  wearisome  discretion. 

His  maiden  efforts  at  the  Bar  provoked  the  mirth  of  the  wit3; 
of  Arras.    That  voice  which  was  one  day  to  terrify  the  world  was 
deemed  positively  of  no  account,  and  it  is  even  related  that  a 
witty  colleague,  finding  the  attitude  of  the  young  advocate,  the 
prize  rhetorician  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  just  a  trifle  haughty, 

*_h?rV*,n  to  the  i**™1  °'  the  LYC*«  Louis-le-Grand  an  old  wooden  board  which 
ooe«Mrv«4  as  a  table  In  a  study,  and  on  which,  amongst  a  hundred  names  of  pupils  carved 
w*l*  Um  kaife,  om  reads  that  of  Robttspierti. 
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discharged  this  couplet,  which  gave  unbounded  delight  to  the 
admirers  of  pretty  things  : 

On  peut  avoir  des  prix  dans  1' University 
Sans  fetre  pour  cela  dans  l'univers  cite  I1 

He,  full  of  disdain,  scarcely  regarded  all  these  people,  whom  he 
did  not  understand.  In  his  solitary  walks  he  continued  to  dream 
of  the  destruction  of  the  old  world,  and,  piercing  the  mists  of  the 
future,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  radiant  dawn  of  a  new  society. 

Moreover,  he  set  to  work  to  play  his  part.  His  coldness  and 
the  perfect  correctness  of  his  deportment  appeared  distinguished, 
and  "  Society  "  little  by  little  admitted  him  to  its  bosom.  He 
even  became  the  mode ;  people  affected  to  admire  the  gravity 
of  his  bearing  and  the  brevity  of  his  speech,  and  cited  about  him 
touches  of  misanthropy  which  were  unanimously  declared  to  be 
"  ravishing."  Certain  good  ladies  gave  themselves  the  mission  of 
taming  this  savage  with  the  far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  and  I 
imagine  that  it  is  to  one  of  them,  less  reserved,  without  doubt, 
than  the  others,  that  he  addressed  this  ironical  and  disdainful 
madrigal : 

Crois-moi,  jeune  et  belle  Oph&ie, 
Quoi  qu'en  dise  le  monde  et,  malgre  ton  miroir, 
Contente  d'etre  belle  et  de  n'en  rien  savoir, 
Garde  tou jours  ta  modestie  ; 

Sur  le  pouvoir  de  tes  appas 

Demeure  tou  jours  alarmee  ; 

Tu  n'en  seras  que  mieux  aim^e 

Si  tu  crains  de  ne  l'etre  pas.2 

There  existed  at  that  time,  and  there  exists  still,  at  Arras  a  society 
composed  of  young  men  united  by  friendship  and  by  the  taste 
for  verses,  roses,  and  wine.  They  met  together  every  year,  in 
the  month  of  June,  to  celebrate  the  Fete  of  the  Roses  ;  they  were 
called  the  "  Rosati."  Robespierre  was  admitted  to  it.  According 
to  the  established  custom,  a  rose  was  offered  to  the  new  member, 
who  inhaled  its  perfume  three  times,  fastened  it  in  his  buttonhole, 
and  emptied  at  a  draught  a  glass  of  rosy  wine,  in  honour  of  the 
queen  of  the  flowers.     Then,   after  having  embraced  his  new 

1  "  One  can  win  prizes  at  the  University  without  being  on  that  account  quoted  in  the 
world." 

2  "  Believe  me,  young  and  beautiful  Ophelie,  whatever  the  world  may  say  of  it,  and 
despite  thy  mirror,  preserve  always  thy  modesty,  content  to  be  beautiful  and  to  know 
nothing  about  it.  Remain  always  alarmed  concerning  the  power  of  thy  charms  ;  thou 
wilt  be  only  the  more  beloved  if  thou  fearest  not  to  be  so." 
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colleagues,  he  received  a  diploma  in  verse,  to  which  he  replied, 
likewise  in  the  "  language  of  the  gods  "  : 

Je  vois  l'6pine  avec  la  rose 

Dans  les  bouquets  que  vous  m'offrez, 

Et  lorsque  vous  me  c€\€brtz 

Vos  vers  decouragent  ma  prose  ; 

Tout  ce  qu'on  m'a  dit  de  charmant. 

Messieurs,  a  droit  de  me  confondre.  .  .  .* 

These  pastorals  did  not  suffice  that  restless  mind ;  the  provinces 
were  stifling  him.  An  opportunity  presented  itself  ;  the  King  had 
just  convened  the  States-General ;  Robespierre  presented  himself 
as  a  candidate,  was  elected,  left  the  old  house  which  they  had 
inhabited  together  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Rapporteurs  to 
the  care  of  his  sister  Charlotte,  borrowed  ten  louis  and  a  trunk  • 
for  the  journey,  and  departed. 

If  his  own  town  had  appeared  to  him  a  theatre  too  paltry  for 
his  ambition,  he  found  himself,  in  return,  of  very  little  account 
when  he  disembarked,  as  the  seventh  hundred  part  of  the  Third 
Estate,  at  Versailles.  He  alighted  with  his  colleagues  of  Artois, 
four  worthy  farmers,  very  bewildered  at  their  new  situation,  and 
who  clung  to  him  like  his  shadow,  at  the  H6tel  du  Renard,  Rue 
Sainte-Elisabeth.  •  He  went  to  very  considerable  trouble  to  get 
himself  talked  about ;  but  the  stage  was  so  great,  the  actors  so 
clamorous,  the  action  so  full  of  movement,  that  he  passed 
unperceived. 

And  it  was  there,  confronted  by  the  work  to  be  accomplished, 
that  he  felt  himself  smaller  still  and  more  humble.  At  a  time  when 
he  had  opened  his  heart,  he  confessed  to  Mirabeau's  secretary 
that  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  approaching  the  tribune, 
and  that  his  voice  failed  him  when  he  began  to  speak.  Besides, 
he  had  that  feeling  of  shame  which  the  poor  experience  when  in 
the  company  of  rich  people. 

The  celebrity  which  he  coveted  above  everything  responded 
no  more  to  his  efforts.  One  day,  trembling  with  apprehension, 
bewildered  by  the  jeers  of  the  Right,  he  ascended  the  tribune  to 
protest  against  the  despotic  and  superannuated  forms  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Council :  "  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  ...  our 
certain  knowledge  ...  our  good  pleasure  .  .  . "    "  We  ought  to 

"  1  tee  the  thorn  with  the  rose  in  the  bouquets  which  you  offer  me,  and  when  you 
jjlat  om,  font  verte*  discourage  my  prose.    All  the  charming  things  which  you  have 
•■*  °*  ■*•»  fitUwun,  ought  to  fill  me  with  confusion." 

'^  ***  Anm  tradiUon  averts,  lent  by  a  Dame  Marchand,  a  friend  of    Charlotte 


'  To-day  Rim  DudUmU. 
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have,"  said  he,  "  some  simple  and  noble  formula  which  proclaims 
the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  carries  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  respect  for  the  law,  as,  for  example  :  '  People,  this  is  the 
law  which  is  to  be  enjoined  upon  you.'  "  Thereupon  a  Gascon 
member  of  the  Right,  struck  by  the  speaker's  solemn  and  poetic 
style,  cried  out :  "  Te,  let  us  rise ;  it  is  a  canticle  !  "  And  the 
Assembly  laughed,  while  Robespierre,  red  with  anger  and 
confusion,  returned  to  his  seat  amidst  ironical  applause. 

With  the  Assembly  in  October  1789,  Robespierre  came  to 
reside  in  Paris. 

The  house  in  which  he  lived  for  nearly  two  years  of  his  life — 
from  October,  1789  to  the  month  of  July  1791 — was  in  the  Rue 
de  Saintonge  ;  it  bore  then  the  number.  8 ;  to-day  it  is  No. 
64.  It  is  one  of  those  tall  and  gloomy  middle-class  properties, 
with  lofty  stairs  and  iron  balusters,  such  as  the  eighteenth  century 
constructed. 

He  had  at  that  time  for  friend  or  secretary  a  young  man  named 
Pierre  Villiers,  who,  under  the  title  of  Souvenirs  d'un  deporte, 
published,  in  the  Year  X,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  in  which  he 
has  consecrated  several  pages  to  the  memory  of  the  man  whose 
life  he  shared  during  part  of  the  year  1790. 

Villiers  represents  Robespierre  to  us  as  having  been  in  such 
distress  at  this  period  that,  to  wear  the  three  days'  mourning 
ordered  by  the  National  Assembly  at  the  sitting  of  July  11,  1790, 
in  order  to  honour  the  memory  of  Franklin,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  borrow  some  black  garments  from  a  man  who  was  four  inches 
taller  than  himself. 

Villiers's  assertion  must  be  inaccurate.  We  possess  the  curious 
memorandum  of  all  the  effects  brought  by  Robespierre  when  he 
left  Arras  to  go  to  exercise  his  mandate  of  deputy  in  the  States- 
General.  Well,  we  see  appear  there  a  coat  and  breeches  of  black 
cloth.  His  wardrobe  was  composed,  in  fact,  of  the  following 
objects : 

A  coat  of  black  cloth. 

An  embroidered  coat  of  black  velvet,  bought  at  an  old-clothes 
shop  in  Paris  and  dyed  again. 
,  A  satin  waistcoat,  rather  good. 

A  waistcoat  of  Saint-Maur  silk,  faded. 

A  pair  of  black  velvet  breeches. 

A  pair  of  black  cloth  breeches. 

A  pair  of  serge  breeches.  All  three  pairs  were  a  good  deal  the 
worse  for  wear. 

Two  clothes-brushes  for  the  coats ;    two  shoe-brushes. 

Six  shirts,  six  cravats,  six  handkerchiefs. 

Three  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  one  of  which  was  almost  new. 
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Two  pairs  of  shoes,  of  which  one  was  new. 

A  powder-bag  with  its  puff. 

A  little  hat  to  carry  under  the  arm. 

An  advocate's  gown. 

A  box  containing  silk,  thread,  worsted,  needles  and  so  forth. 

Finally,  Robespierre  drew  18  livres  a  day  as  deputy.  This  sum 
he  divided  into  three  parts.  One-third  was  regularly  despatched 
to  his  sister  Charlotte,  who  remained  at  Arras  during  the  whole 
duration  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  another  part,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Pierre  ViUiers,  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  beloved 
woman  whom  he  "  idolised  " ;  the  rest  served  for  his  personal 
use. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   DUPLAY  HOUSEHOLD 

That  which  is  precious  in  the  Souvenirs  d'un  deporte  is  less  what 
one  reads  than  what  one  divines  there.  This  retreat  almost  dis- 
graceful, to  which  the  deputy  for  Arras  was  condemned,  as  much 
by  his  poverty  as  by  his  obstinate  pride ;  this  solitude  in  which 
he  lived  in  his  cold,  furnished  lodging  in  the  Rue  de  Saintonge, 
throws  upon  his  character  a  light  more  true  than  all  his  speeches. 
This  ambitious  man,  who  dreams  alone,  who  suffers  from  his 
obscurity,  who  believes  his  talents  infinitely  superior  to  his  fortune 
— such  is  certainly  this  little  Radical  advocate,  the  very  type  of 
the  Jacobin  of  narrow  mind  and  lasting  rancour,  "  the  Incor- 
ruptible "  by  principles,  incapable  of  the  good-natured  cynicism  of 
Danton,  and  conscious  that  he  has  remained  provincial  in  the 
midst  of  that  Paris  which  he  despairs  of  conquering,  of  which  he 
knows  none  of  the  pleasures,  dining  for  thirty  sous  and  going 
rarely  to  the  play,  of  which,  however,  he  was  very  fond. 

It  was  thus  that  he  lived  for  two  years,  and,  without  doubt, 
despite  a  certain  popularity,  he  was  beginning  to  doubt  his  destiny, 
when  an  unforeseen  event  came  to  change  suddenly  his  existence. 

On  July  17,  after  that  fatal  mistake  called  "  the  Massacre  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,"  the  rumour  spread  in  Paris  that  the  Court  con- 
templated seizing  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  popular  party 
and  throwing  them  into  prison.  Madame  Roland  does  not  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  she  was  rather  anxious  concerning  her  husband 
and  his  friends  ;  while  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Freron,  and 
the  butcher  Legendre  judged  it  prudent  not  to  return  to  their 
houses.  Well,  Charlotte  Robespierre  has  related  how,  that  same 
evening,  her  brother,  returning  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  was 
cheered  by  the  crowd,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  passing  along 
the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  near  the  Couvent  de  l'Assomption.  He 
was  seeking  to  escape  from  this  ovation,  when  a  citizen,  emerging 
from  a  shop,  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  take  refuge  for  some 
hours  in  his  house,  and  wait  there  until  the  excitement  in  the  street 
had  subsided.  Robespierre  accepted  the  offer,  and  followed  this 
obliging  citizen.     He  was  Duplay. 

23 
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Writers  of  fiction — the  remark  is  not  new — invent  accidents  and 
contrive  situations  very  inferior  to  the  pathos  of  reality.  For 
myself,  I  find  eminently  tragic  the  fact  of  this  meeting  between 
these  two  men.  Duplay,  the  worthy  bourgeois,  the  peaceable  and 
quiet  tradesman,  the  happy  father  of  a  family,  taking  Robespierre 
by  the  hand,  introducing  him  to  his  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
causing  to  enter  there  the  fatality  and  the  misfortune  which,  before 
three  years  have  passed,  will  weigh  in  a  cruel  fashion  upon  him 
and  all  his  relatives — that  seems  to  me  of  an  epic  and  mysterious 
grandeur,  worthy  of  the  legends  of  ancient  times,  in  which  one 
saw  hapless  personages  impelled  towards  inevitable  catastrophes 
by  some  malevolent  divinity. 

What  motive-power  was  Duplay  obeying  when  he  offered 
hospitality  to  the  deputy  for  Arras  ?  It  has  been  said  that  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  him  at  the  meetings  of  the  Jacobins'  Club, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  ;  that,  having  appreciated  then  his  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  had  vowed  to  "  the  Incorruptible  "  a 
sort  of  cult,  and  that  it  was,  in  consequence,  quite  natural  that  he 
should  invite  him  to  lodge  in  his  house. 

Quite  natural,  indeed,  if  the  anecdote  had  happened  in  the 
fortunate  times  of  antiquity,  in  an  age  when  the  simplicity  of 
manners  authorised  these  hospitable  ways ;  but  it  was  not  thus 
in  Paris,  in  1791,  an  epoch  very  little  different  from  our  own  from 
the  point  of  view  of  customs  and  prejudices.  Maurice  Duplay  was, 
by  his  calling,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  had  attained,  it  is  true,  some 
degree  of  affluence.  But  he  had  four  daughters  and  a  son  ;  he 
was  economical,  and  dreamed  of  assuring  the  future  of  his  children, 
and  he  was  but  indifferently  educated.  Without  doubt  he  "  de- 
tested tyrants  " — it  was  the  phraseology  of  the  epoch — since  he 
had  joined  the  Jacobins  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  neither  a  philosopher 
to  the  point  of  abandoning  his  prejudices,  nor  capable  of  any  great 
enthusiasm,  and  that  is  why  his  action  of  July  17,  1791  remains 
an  enigma  for  us. 

However,  Robespierre  spent  the  night  at  Duplay's  house.  On 
the  morrow,  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  his 
lodging  in  the  Rue  de  Saintonge,  the  cabinet-maker's  wife  and 
daughters  pressed  him  so  persistently  to  remain,  implored  him  so 
eloquently  to  take  up  his  abode  with  them,  that  he,  up  to  that  time 
so  unsociable  and  so  misanthropical,  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  installed  himself  permanently  with  that  family  which 
the  previous  evening  had  been  entirely  unknown  to  him.  The 
cabinet-maker  sent  to  the  Rue  de  Saintonge  to  fetch  the  black 
trunk  and  the  few  books  which  composed  the  deputy's  entire 
luggage,  while  his  daughters  hastily  prepared  the  little  bedroom  and 
the  ttudy  which  was  intended  for  him. 
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The  house  in  which  Duplay  resided  was,  in  1791,  national  pro- 
perty. It  had  been  built  some  years  before  the  Revolution  by  the 
community  of  the  Dames  de  la  Conception  on  a  plot  of  land  ad- 
joining the  wall  of  the  monastery. »  In  April,  1779,  Duplay  had 
secured  a  nine  years'  lease  of  it,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  sum 
of  1,800  livres  of  principal  and  244  livres  of  premium.  The  lease 
had  been  renewed  in  1788.  As  a  consequence  of  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  the  ownership  of  the  land  had  passed 
to  the  nation. 

It  was  a  modest  building,  one  storey  only  in  height.  It  con- 
sisted of  "  a  little  detached  building  on  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  with 
a  carriage-entrance  and  a  shop  on  the  ground  floor,  four  windows 
on  the  first  floor,  with  a  loft  above,  and  a  roof,  with  two  eaves, 
covered  with  tiles.  Further,  another  detached  building  behind  the 
first,  on  the  west  wing,  also  one  storey  in  height  and  covered  only  by 
a  sloping  roof  lined  with  tiles.  Further,  behind  the  said  building 
is  another  detached  building,  forming  a  gable  on  the  courtyard, 
one  storey  in  height,  and  loft  above,  with  roof  covered  also  with 
tiles.  The  said  courtyard  contained  between  these  three  buildings, 
enclosing  an  outhouse  on  either  side,  of  which  the  one  on  the  west 
is  large,  with  a  sloping  roof,"  etc. a 

Thus,  with  minute  exactitude,  is  the  lease,  drawn  up  by  Duplay 
before  Maitre  Choron,  royal  notary,  drafted.  It  is  in  the  little 
detached  building  on  the  wing  that  the  cabinet-maker  installed 
Robespierre.  There  were  three  little  rooms  looking  out  on  to  the 
narrow  courtyard,  and  situated  immediately  above  the  outhouse, 
where  the  artisans  worked.  They  were  approached  by  the  principal 
staircase,  serving  at  the  same  time  the  building  on  the  wing  and  the 
detached  building  on  the  street ;  but  later,  in  order  the  better  to 
isolate  his  guest,  the  better  to  guarantee  him  against  a  surprise  or  a 
possible  attack,  Duplay  condemned  the  communication.  He 
constructed  a  wooden  staircase,  more  secret,  more  interior,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  wing,  and,  to  arrive  there,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  through  either  the  outhouse  or  the  dining-room,  situated 
over  the  court  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  end  building. 

1  The  RueDuphot  has  been  made  through  the  former  Couvent  de  la  Conception,  which 
used  to  occupy  the  whole  space  now  comprised  between  the  Rues  Cambon,  Saint-Honore, 
and  Royale. 

a  The  first  publication  of  this  study  has  given  rise  to  a  discussion  purely  topographical 
between  M.  Victorien  Sardou  and  M.  E.  Hamel  on  the  arrangements  of  the  old  house  of 
Duplay.  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  after  a  personal  examination  amongst  the  documents 
preserved  in  the  Archives  and  the  title-deeds  of  M.  Vaury,  the  present  owner  of  the  property, 
has  re-established  in  a  manner  which  permits  of  no  dispute  the  history  of  this  "  House  of 
Robespierre,"  of  which  the  principal  arrangements  have  not  been  changed  and  the  height 
of  which  has  been  simply  increased  in  1816.  His  work  contains  the  joint  plans  which  we 
adopt  as  definitive.  This  point  of  the  history  of  revolutionary  Paris  is,  infact,  to-day  settled, 
and  can  no  longer  be  made  the  object  of  any  doubt. 
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When  one  had  mounted  this  staircase,  one  found  on  the  left  a 
door,  which  still  exists,  and  which  gave  access  to  a  narrow  room, 
serving  for  a  dressing-room  or  an  ante-chamber.  Immediately 
behind  this  room  was  Robespierre's  bedchamber.  It  contained 
only  a  bed  of  walnut-wood  covered  by  a  quilt  of  blue  damask  with 
white  flowers,  made  out  of  one  of  Madame  Duplay's  gowns,  a  table, 
and  four  straw-bottom  chairs.  It  was  at  once  his  study  and  his 
bedroom.  His  papers,  his  reports,  the  manuscripts  of  his  speeches, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  writing  small,  close,  laborious,  and 
full  of  erasures,  were  classified  with  care  on  deal  shelves  against  the 
wall.  Some  books,  carefully  selected  and  few  in  number,  were 
arranged  there  ;  almost  always  a  volume  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
or  of  Racine  stood  open  upon  the  table. 

Two  little  apartments  adjoined  this  room.  One  was  occupied 
by  Duplay's  young  son,  he  whom  Robespierre  called  "  our  little 
patriot "  ;  the  other  received,  in  1792,  a  nephew  of  the  cabinet- 
maker, Simon  Duplay,  who,  having  joined  as  a  volunteer  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  had  lost  a  leg  at  the  Battle  of  Valmy,  and  was 
known  as  "  Duplay  with  the  wooden  leg."  He  had  some  education, 
and  Robespierre  sometimes  employed  him  as  secretary  in  easy  kind 
of  correspondence. 

Robespierre  lived  there  three  years — "  surrounded  by  fools  and 
gossips,"  said  Danton.  His  eulogists,  extending  to  his  hosts  the 
admiration  which  they  profess  for  the  Tribune,  have  depicted  the 
home  of  the  Duplays  as  that  of  a  family  of  sages,  of  heroes,  made 
for  the  Golden  Age.  According  to  them,  Duplay  was  an  enlightened 
and  inflexible  patriot ;  Madame  Duplay  was  the  worthy  helpmate 
of  this  excellent  man ;  the  demoiselles  Duplay  were  angels  of 
innocence  and  beauty;  all  the  Duplays  possessed  great  souls, 
pure  hearts,  broad  minds. 

The  picture  is  perhaps  a  little  flattering  ;  and  it  would  be  curious 
to  re-establish  the  exact  physiognomy  of  this  family  which  an 
incident  rather  difficult  to  explain  has  suddenly  thrown  into 
history.  A  little  less  draped,  the  figures  will  only  be  the  more  true 
to  life,  and  will  gain  in  naturalness  when  they  have  lost  their  halo. 

Maurice  Duplay,  originally  of  Saint-Didier-la-Se'auve,  was  the 
finished  type  of  the  bourgeois  "  who  has  done  his  job."  The 
bourgeois  of  Paris—he  of  ancient  times  as  he  of  to-day— is  of  good 
8!^"i? '  With  a  SrowinS  embonpoint ;  his  countenance  is  generally 
pod-humoured,  and  aspires  to  just  a  touch  of  dignity ;  except 
for  short  whiskers  he  is  clean-shaven,  and  he  is  well  dressed,  but 
without  any  pretensions  to  follow  the  caprices  of  fashion.  Such 
was,  in  outward  appearance,  the  cabinet-maker  Duplay,  who, 
having  retired  from  business  with  an  income  of  15,000  livres,  had, 
in  order  to  have  some  occupation,  interested  himself  in  politics. 
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Every  bourgeois  is  in  love  with  liberty ;  to  preserve  this  precious 
possession  he  is  prepared  to  cast  the  whole  world  into  prison  and 
to  submit  himself  to  every  inconvenience,  every  privation,  every 
sacrifice.  Such,  again,  was  Duplay,  the  politician ;  but  what 
haunted  him  above  everything  was  the  desire  to  be  something. 
And  it  is  that  which,  without  doubt,  explains  his  action  of  July 
18,  1791.  Not  being  reasonably  able  to  aspire  to  a  leading  part, 
he  was  content  to  be  a  figurant ;  he  was  "  the  host  of  Robespierre," 
and  that  sufficed  to  flatter  his  vanity. 

Madame  Duplay  seems  to  us,  seen  through  certain  rare  allusions 
of  the  historians,  a  brave  and  worthy  woman,  full  of  admiration 
for  her  husband,  whom,  certainly  in  private,  she  must  have  called 
"  Monsieur  Duplay." 

The  four  daughters,  Eleonore,  Sophie,  Victoire,  and  Elisabeth, 
had  been  well  educated  at  the  Couvent  de  la  Conception ;  for 
Duplay,  though  too  superior  to  vulgar  minds  to  believe  himself 
in  superstitions,  considered  that  religion  was  necessary  "  for 
children  and  the  people."  Such  is  the  tradition,  and  it  did  not  fail 
them.  Sophie  had  married,  in  1789,  an  advocate  of  Issoire,  in 
Auvergne,  named  Auzat,  so  that  there  only  remained  three  of  the 
demoiselles  Duplay  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore  when  Robespierre 
came  to  reside  there. 

I  imagine  that  they  were  not  less  disturbed  at  the  sudden  change 
which  was  happening  in  the  monotonous  existence  of  the  family. 
They  were  all  three  at  the  age  when  in  every  bachelor  a  girl  has 
the  right  to  see  a  potential  husband.  Without  accusing  them  of  a 
culpable  coquetry,  one  may  boldly  assert  that  on  July  18,  1791, 
at  breakfast-time,  before  going  down  to  the  dining-room  to  meet 
again  their  guest  of  the  previous  evening,  they  gave  to  their  mirror 
more  time  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  Were  they  pretty  ?  To 
judge  from  the  portraits  which  remain  to  us  of  them,  I  shall  answer 
boldly  :  "  No."  Elisabeth,  perhaps,  had  some  charm ;  but 
Eleonore  had  coarse  features,  a  common  appearance,  thick  lips. * 
There  happened,  nevertheless,  what  was  inevitably  to  happen. 
Over  this  girl  of  the  lower  middle  class  Robespierre  exercised  an 
undeniable  fascination.  His  position  as  a  public  man,  his  growing 
reputation,  the  adulation  of  a  certain  group  of  friends,  awakened 
in  Eleonore  a  sentiment  which  was  akin  to  love.  Did  she  really 
love  him  ?  Yes,  without  doubt,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  but  up 
to  that  moment  the  matter  is  a  debatable  one,  for  there  is  no 
proof  wherewith  to  support  it.  We  may  believe  that  she  experi- 
enced only  the  proud  desire  to  believe  herself  singled  out  by  the 
man  whose  very  name  made  all  France  tremble,  something  of  the 

1  M.  E.  Hamel  possesses  of  her  a  portrait  which  figured  at  the  historic  exhibition  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  i88g. 
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infinite  satisfaction  of  the  tamer  in  the  presence  of  a  wild  beast.  Did 
he  love  her  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  it ;  for  what  prevented 
him  from  marrying  her  ?  But  all  is  mysterious  with  this  strange 
man,  with  this  silent  being,  who  guarded  for  himself  both  his 
dreams  and  his  impressions. 

Besides,  these  are  suppositions,  and  the  limits  of  our  work  are 
too  restricted  to  permit  of  our  endeavouring  to  pierce  the  gloom 
of  so  redoubtable  a  psychology.  However,  the  fact  remains  that, 
at  that  very  time,  Eleonore  passed  for  "  the  fiancee  of  Robespierre," 
some  said  "  the  mistress/'  although  there  is  nothing  to  authenticate 
either  of  these  assumptions. 

"  Madame  Robespierre  " — it  is  thus,  nevertheless,  that  she  was 
called,  in  derision,  by  her  young  comrades  of  the  course  of  painting 
which  she  attended  diligently  all  the  time  of  the  Terror.  Twice 
every  ten  days1  she  might  be  seen  crossing  the  almost  deserted 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  on  her  way  to  the  lectures  of  Regnault, 
the  celebrated  painter,  who  disputed  then  with  the  not  less  cele- 
brated David  the  "  sceptre  of  talent." 

The  studio  of  the  artist  who  has  left  us  the  master-piece 
I' Education  d'Achille  was  situated  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre 
overlooking  the  quay,  below  the  Museum  ;  it  was  reached  by  a 
passage  which  opened  on  to  the  Rue  Froid-Manteau. 

"  Eleonore  believed  herself  loved ;  she  was  only  feared,"  says 
Mile.  H&nery,  one  of  Regnault 's  pupils,  in  the  curious  notes  which 
she  has  left  us.  •  "  With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  pupils, 
everyone  was  eager  to  please  her,  to  consult  her,  to  anticipate  her 
wishes ;  the  little  attentions  which  they  lavished  upon  her  con- 
trasted oddly  with  the  aristocratic  pride  of  some  of  them.  All 
discussion  of  public  affairs  was  strictly  forbidden  by  M.  Regnault. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  for  this  request  to  be  observed  exactly  ; 
young  girls,  hearts  of  the  artist,  it  was  twofold  sensibility. 

"  All  the  carts  which  conveyed  to  execution  the  hapless  victims 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  passed  along  the  quay,  under  the 
window  of  the  studio.  The  day  of  Charlotte  Corday's  execution, 
the  pupils  strewed  with  roses  stripped  of  their  leaves  the  road,  the 
via  dolorosa,  which  the  procession  was  to  follow.  On  the  death  of 
Marie  Antoinette  they  wore  for  nine  days  bunches  of  scabious  and 
columbine  in  token  of  grief  and  expiation.  We  shed  tears  at  this 
spectacle  ;  proof  of  indignation,  angry  words  against  the  assassins, 

•  The  Republic  had  substituted  a  decade  for  the  week  (Translator's  Note). 

1  If  we  cite  this  passage  from  the  reminiscences  of  Mile.  Hemery,  it  is  not  because  we 

•Hack  entire  credence  to  it   The  narrative  is  obviously  fantastic  on  many  points.    Neither 

Charlotte  Corday  nor  Marie  Antoinette  passed  along  the  Quai  du  Louvre  on  their  way  to 

•eaflotd.     We  have  not,  however,  judged  it  necessary  to  suppress  this  extract,  which 

a  rather  curious  !igbt  on  the  manners  of  the  period. 
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but  always  in  the  absence  of  Eleonore,  less  punctual,  though  one 
of  the  most  studious. 

"  When  she  made  her  appearance  unexpectedly,  the  most  pro- 
found silence  succeeded  spontaneously  the  most  lively  discussion. 
Eleonore,  with  thoughtful  brow,  sat  down  before  her  easel  and 
worked  without  speaking ;  but  soon  she  was  surrounded,  over- 
whelmed with  questions  about  her  health.  I  was  inwardly  indig- 
nant at  these  flatteries,  which  Eleonore  appeared  to  despise,  when 
a  moment  before  I  had  heard  them  speak  of  this  girl  with  disdain, 
and  criticise  her  dress,  the  extreme  simplicity  of  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  our  costumes  and  our  tunics,  copied  from  those 
worn  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

"  One  day,  Valliere  arrives  at  the  studio,  her  face  troubled,  her 
eyes  red  with  weeping.     She  runs  to  me,  embraces  me,  bids  me 
farewell,  tells  me  that  she  is  going  to  die.     Terrified,  I  question 
her,  when,  sobbing  bitterly,  she  informs  me  that  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  her  section  has  sent  her  parents  the  order  to  make 
her  ride  on  a  car  which  was  designed  to  represent  the  goddess  at 
the  '  Festival  of  Youth.'    In  default  of  obeying,  the  family  would 
be  declared  suspect  and  imprisoned.    Valliere's  despair  communi- 
cated itself  to  all  our  companions  ;  her  parents  had  said  that  they 
would  rather  see  her  dead  than  a  goddess.    Valliere  was  persuaded 
that  she  must  die.     A  thousand  plans,  some  more  extravagant 
than  others,  were  evolved  to  ward  off  the  fatal  blow.     Guilbert 
proposed  to  her  that  she  should  disfigure  herself  like  the  daughter 
of  the  citizen  of  Manosque.     In  15 16,  Francois  I,  on  his  way  to 
Italy,  passed  through  Manosque.     The  keys  of  the  town  were 
presented  to  him  by  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  with  whom  he  lodged. 
The  young  woman  found  favour  with  the  King,  who  did  not 
conceal  the  fact  from  her.    But,  as  she  was  as  virtuous  as  she  was 
attractive,  in  order  to  save  her  honour,  she  burned  sulphur  on  the 
embers  of  a  fire,  and  the  smoke  to  which  she  exposed  herself 
impregnated  her  countenance  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  her 
unrecognisable.     This  trait  of  heroism  made  us  laugh,  notwith- 
standing our  grief.       Someone  else  urged  her  to  hide  herself. 
Eleonore  arrived,  and  I  related  to  her  the  subject  of  our  discussion. 
I  knew  that  she  loved  Valliere ;    her  tears  proved  it.     'I  am 
astonished/  said  she,  '  that  they  have  not  thought  of  this  sooner, 
she  is  so  beautiful !     I  see  only  one  way  of  eluding  this  absurd 
order.    Valliere,  tell  your  mother  to  appear  to  be  delighted  at  the 
choice  of  the  Committee  ;   let  her  go  to  the  president  to  inquire 
what  costume  you  ought  to  wear.     Have  this  costume  made  in 
your  own  shop  ;  let  all  the  neighbours  see  it ;  pretend  to  be  over- 
joyed ;  let  your  workmen  sing  the  Marseillaise.    Then,  on  Decadi 
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morning, l  take  three  grains  of  an  emetic,  and  when  the  procession 
comes  to  fetch  you,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove  that  you  are  ill.  Finally, 
compose  yourself  ;  /  assure  you  that  nothing  more  will  be  demanded 
of  you.' 

"  Everything  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Eteonore's 
advice.  Our  pretty  companion  kept  her  bed  two  or  three  days, 
although  she  was  not  ill ;  the  Revolutionary  Committee  was  com- 
pletely duped  by  the  ruse  ;  and  a  virtuous  girl  escaped  from  being 
exposed  to  the  salacious  glances  of  the  immoral  mythological 
Republicans." 

I  find  very  tragic  the  history  of  Eleonore  Duplay,  of  this  young 
girl  who  might  have  been  a  happy  wife,  a  peaceful  mother  of  a 
family — for  it  seems  that  she  was  good  and  virtuous — and  who,  in 
less  than  three  years,  laid  up  for  herself  a  store  of  sorrow  sufficient 
to  last  her  all  her  life.  Eleonore  Duplay  is  represented  to  us  as 
being  "  superior  to  the  weaknesses  and  frailties  of  her  sex."  We 
need  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  That  which  renders  her 
interesting  and  pathetic  is  that  she  was  a  woman,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  other  women  ;  that  she  knew,  like  the  others,  the 
sorrows,  the  joys,  the  troubles,  the  ambition,  the  love,  the  cares, 
of  which  every  human  life  is  composed.  They  spoil  her  in  making 
of  her  a  heroine  ;   Cornelia  does  not  captivate  anyone. 

Her  sister  Elisabeth  was  more  happy ;  she  married  Philippe 
Lebas  on  August  26,  1793.  Lebas  was  a  young  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who,  since  the 
month  of  September,  1792,  had  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
Duplays'  house,  where  he  had  been  captivated  by  "  the  radiant 
beauty  and  dazzling  freshness  "  of  Elisabeth,  then  a  little  over 
twenty.  M.  E.  Hamel  has  recounted  in  touching  terms  the  love- 
idyll  of  these  two  young  people.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
re-edit  it.  As  for  Victoire  Duplay,  she  did  not  marry  and  had  no 
history. 

*  DUadt  was  the  tenth  day  of  a  decade  in  the  Republican  calendar  .—(Translator's  Note.) 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  SIDE-SCENES  OF  AN  APOTHEOSIS 

If  we  have  grouped  together  these  details,  in  appearance  rather 
insignificant,  if  we  have  endeavoured  to  reconstitute  this  Duplay 
family,  in  the  midst  of  which  Robespierre  lived  during  the  major 
part  of  his  public  life,  it  is  because,  from  the  day  when  he  established 
himself  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  his  popularity  suddenly  increased, 
his  person  was  all  at  once  brought  into  prominence.  To  what 
must  we  attribute  this  change  ?  The  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
had  not  failed  him  up  to  that  time,  but  his  character,  gloomy  and 
suspicious,  required  homage  and  adulation  to  attain  the  zenith  of  its 
development.  He  found  no  lack  of  that  with  the  Duplay  family. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  he  was  the  oracle  of  the  house  ;  he  was 
conscious  that  he  was  listened  to,  admired,  praised  ;  and  this 
augmented  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  himself. 

There  had  been  in  this  undoubted  transformation  another  reason, 
and  that  one  wholly  material.  His  furnished  room  in  the  Rue  de 
Saint onge  was  not  a  centre ;  no  one  came  to  see  him  there.  At 
Duplay's  house  he  was  able  to  receive  his  intimate  friends,  his 
admirers,  his  devotees  ;  Madam  Duplay's  Thursday  "  at  homes," 
at  which  the  family  used  formerly  to  doze  around  a  loto-table, 
became  political  conclaves.  Maximilien,  with  his  back  against  the 
chimney-piece,  pronounced  there  fine  discourses  addressed  to 
posterity.  Duplay  was  quite  proud  of  the  importance  which 
Robespierre  gave  to  his  house,  and  the  little  advocate  of  Arras 
found  himself  tacitly  very  flattered  at  having  at  last  "  a  home  of 
his  own  "  relatively  comfortable,  in  this  Paris  where  he  had  arrived 
poor  and  so  unknown. 

What  is  certain,  is  that  all  at  once  Robespierre  grew  to  a  person 
of  importance.  The  admiration  professed  for  him  by  the  Jacobins, 
to  whom  the  turgid  rhetoric  stuffed  with  quotations  in  which  he 
habitually  indulged  appeared  an  oratorical  talent  of  the  first  order, 
won  over  all  Paris  at  first,  and  soon  all  France.  If  one  were  not 
in  an  epoch  where  everything  is  extraordinary,  enigmatical,  where 
all  the  conditions  of  life  are  subverted,  one  could  not  explain  why, 
possessed  of  only  mediocre  abilities  and  occupying  no  position  of 
prominence — for    from     November    1791     to    September    1792, 

y 
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duration  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Robespierre  was  no  longer 
deputy ' — he  was  able  to  acquire  so  widespread  a  celebrity. 

In  January,  1792,  there  is  the  ex-Capuchin  Chabot  boasting  of 
having  baptised  a  child  to  whom  the  parents  had  given  the 
Christian  name  of  Robespierre.  Next,  a  rich  merchant  of  the  Rue 
Be*thisy,  named  Deschamps,  solicits  Duplay's  guest  to  be  the  god- 
father of  his  son,  u  whom  he  wishes  to  bring  up  under  the  auspices 
of  a  man  who  gives  the  example  of  all  the  virtues  and  whose  name 
will  be  held  in  veneration  in  all  the  ages,  present  and  future."  Then 
it  is  an  Englishwoman,  Miss  Shepen,  of  immense  wealth,  who  con- 
ceives the  singular  idea  of  imploring  Robespierre  to  accept  a 
considerable  present,  and  as  he  excuses  himself,  "  Do  not  despise 
the  English,"  writes  she  to  him  ;  "  do  not  treat  with  this  humiliat- 
ing disparagement  the  faltering  aspiration  of  an  Englishwoman 
towards  the  common  cause  of  all  peoples."  Already  another 
woman,  Madame  de  Chalabre,*  had  become  enraptured  with  the 
young  Tribune,  and  had  besought  him  to  adorn  her  salon  with  his 
presence.  To  this  Robespierre  had  consented,  and  a  correspond- 
ence of  the  most  intimate  kind  was  established  between  him  and 
his  lady  admirer. 

Later  he  will  receive  almost  every  day  missives  from  women, 
of  which  one  at  least  deserves  to  be  cited  : 

"  My  Dear  Robespierre, — Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  I  am  in  love  with  thee,  but  I  was  bound  in  chains, 
and  I  knew  how  to  conquer  my  passion.  To-day  I  am  free, 
because  I  have  lost  my  husband  in  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  and 
I  desire  before  the  Supreme  Being  to  disclose  it  to  thee. 

"  I  natter  myself,  my  dear  Robespierre,  that  thou  wilt  be 
sensible  to  the  confession  that  I  am  making  thee.  A  woman 
does  not  make  a  confession  of  this  kind  without  an  effort,  but 
paper  endures  everything,  and  we  blush  less  at  a  distance  than 
when  we  confront  one  another.  You  are  my  supreme  divinity, 
and  I  recognise  none  other  on  earth  save  thee.  I  look  upon  thee 
as  my  guardian  angel,  and  do  not  wish  to  live  save  under  thy 
laws.  They  are  so  gentle  that  I  swear  to  thee,  if  thou  art  as 
free  as  I  am,  to  be  united  with  thee  for  life.  I  offer  thee  for  dowry 
the  true  qualities  of  a  good  Republican,  an  income  of  40,000  livres, 
and  a  young  widow  of  twenty-two  years.  If  this  offer  appeals  to 
thee,  send  me  a  reply,  I  implore  thee.  My  address  is,  care  of 
the  widow  Jakin,  poste  restante  at  Nantes.     If  I  ask  thee  to  address 

■Tkte*-deputie«  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  not  eligible  to  the  Legislative. 
obtayftauu  bad  been  nominated  Public  Prosecutor,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  April, 

-   *•  wai  °'  tbat  family  of  the  Chalabres  who,  for  more  than  a  century  were  occupiers 
Of  Utt  principal  gambling -bouses  in  Paris. 
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it  poste  restante,  it  is  because  I  fear  that  my  mother  may  chide 
me  for  my  giddy  conduct.  If  I  am  happy  enough  to  receive 
from  thee  a  favourable  answer,  I  shall  hasten  to  show  it  her.  In 
that  case  more  secrecy.  Adieu,  my  well-beloved.  Think 
of  the  little  Nantaise  and  of  this  unhappy  city,  which  is 
greatly  afflicted  by  the  scourge  of  war.  As  thy  reputation  gives 
thee  great  influence  in  the  Assembly,  strive,  then,  to  deliver  us 
from  the  misery  in  which  we  are.  I  speak  not  for  myself,  but 
for  all  the  brave  sans-culottes  and  good  citizens.  Send  me  an 
answer,  I  implore  thee,  otherwise  I  shall  become  importunate  in 
my  writings.  Adieu  once  more.  Think  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  who  lives  only  for  thee.  Do  not  place  the  seal  of  the 
Convention  on  thy  letter.  Write  as  an  ordinary  private 
person."1 

This  letter,  and  many  others,  were  found  in  some  cardboard 
boxes  piled  upon  the  deal  shelves  which  Robespierre  had  had  put 
up,  by  Duplay  himself  without  doubt,  in  his  little  room.  An  in- 
ventory was  made  of  them  after  the  9th  Thermidor  by  Courtois 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  Convention,  when  they  repaired  to  the 
deserted  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  to  search  there  for 
material  for  the  famous  report  read  to  the  Assembly  at  the  sitting 
of  the  1 6th  Nivose,  Year  III. 

As  the  result  of  an  inexplicable  childish  vanity,  Robespierre  had 
preserved  proofs  of  adulation  which  had  reached  him  from  every 
corner  of  France,  and  which  were  absolutely  grotesque.  Courtois 
has  recalled  some  of  them  : 

"  I  desire,"  writes  a  citizen  of  Annecy,  on  14th  Messidor,  Year  II, 
"  I  desire  to  surfeit  my  eyes  and  my  heart  with  thy  features,  and 
my  soul,  electrified  by  all  thy  Republican  virtues,  will  bring  to  my 
house  that  fire  wherewith  thou  dost  inflame  all  good  Republicans. 
~?hy  writings  breathe  it ;   I  nourish  myself  upon  it." a 

Two  sans-culottes  of  Saint-Calais  intone  litanies  : 

"  Robespierre,  pillar  of  the  Republic, 
Protector  of  patriots, 
Genius  incorruptible, 
Montagnard 8  enlightened 

Who  sees  everything,  foresees  everything,  foils  everything, 
And  who  can  neither  be  deceived  nor  seduced,  etc."* 

1  This  curious  document  is  now  the  property  of  M.  Benjamin  Fillon,  who  has  got  together 
a  very  important  collection  of  papers  on  Robespierre, 

*  Report  to  the  Convention  by  Courtois,  passim. 

8  The  deputies  of  the  extreme  Left  in  the  Convention  were  called  "  The  Mountain," 
from  the  high  seats  which  they  occupied  (Translator's  Note). 

*  Report  to  the  Convention  by  Courtois. 
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The  members  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Commune  of  Marion, 
ingenuous  persons,  wrote  to  Maximilien  to  demand  the  liberty 
of  their  curb,  who  was  threatened  with  arrest.  They  announce 
that  they  have  chanted  quite  recently  a  Te  Deum,  at  the  end  of 
which  acclamations  of  "  Vive  Robespierre  !  Vive  la  Republique  !  " 
rose  to  heaven.  Moreover,  they  employ,  in  addressing  "  The 
Incorruptible,"  the  ancient  formulae  in  honour  in  the  time  of  the 
tyrants : 

M  The  Council  General  and  all  the  Commune  throw  themselves 
at  your  feet,  hoping  that  you  will  be  very  willing  to  permit  them  to 
keep  their  pastor.  We  shall  not  cease  to  offer  prayers  to  Heaven 
for  your  preservation.  Deign  to  grant  us  the  use  of  the  bell  to 
call  together  the  good  people,  and  deign,  by  your  answer,  to 
reassure  the  Citizen  Artigaux,  our  cure.'* 

Another  is  more  explicit  still : 

"  The  crown,  the  triumph,  are  your  due,  and  they  will  be 
deferred,  until  the  civic  incense  smokes  before  the  altar  which  we 
shall  raise  to  you,  and  posterity  will  do  you  reverence  so  long 
as  men  shall  know  the  prize  of  liberty." 

Finally,  this  person  makes  of  him  a  god  : 

"  The  esteem  which  I  have  for  thee,  from  the  time  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  causes  me  to  place  thee  in  heaven  by 
the  side  of  Andromeda,  in  a  projected  astral  monument." 

Robespierre  carefully  preserved  all  these  absurdities.  For  what 
purpose?  Without  doubt,  around  the  family  table  after  meals, 
at  the  time  when  conversation  flowed  freely,  he  read  to  his 
astonished  hosts  this  incoherent  correspondence,  and  derived 
peculiar  enjoyment  from  the  admiration  with  which  it  inspired 
them.  Duplay  in  particular  esteemed  at  its  value  the  honour 
which  had  fallen  to  him  the  day  on  which  the  man  before  whom 
France  thus  prostrated  herself  had  come  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  his  house.  He  had  consecrated  to  his  hero  the  most  touching 
devotion.  He  exercised  all  his  ingenuity  to  protect  him  against 
the  troublesome  and  the  indiscreet.  We  have  related  how,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  too  easy  communication  between  the  court- 
yard of  the  house  and  Robespierre's  chamber,  he  had  constructec 
a  little  private  staircase,  access  to  which  was  only  possible  b] 
traversing  a  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  which  w; 
closely  watched.     This  precaution  no  longer  appeared  to  hii 
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I  sufficient,  and  he  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  the  door  which  opened 
from  the  workshop  on  to  the  staircase  with  solid  bolts  and  to 
furnish  it  with  gratings. 
Moreover,  these  precautionary  measures  were  not  useless.  One 
evening  in  the  month  of  May,  1794,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  very 
young  girl — she  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old — penetrated,  a 
little  basket  on  her  arm,  under  the  porch  of  Duplay's  house.  She 
addressed  herself  to  some  workmen  in  the  courtyard,  and  asked 
to  speak  to  Robespierre.  They  answered  that  he  was  not  there, 
upon  which  she  fell  into  a  passion,  crying  out  that  a  legislator 

I  had  no  right  to  deny  himself  in  this  way.  The  young  girl's  excited 
condition  arousing  astonishment,  she  was  seized  and  searched. 
Her  little  basket  contained  two  knives,  and  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  this  was  a  new  Charlotte  Corday  !  She  confessed,  in  fact, 
that  she  hated  tyrants,  and  that,  feeling  certain  of  being  arrested, 
she  had  deposited  with  an  eating-house  keeper  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  little  parcel  of  linen,  which  would  be  of  use  to  her  in  the 
prison  to  which  she  was  going  to  be  taken.  And  to  prison  she 
duly  went. 

One  knows  how  poor  Cecile  Renault  ended1 ;  the  story  has 
often  been  related  ;  and  we  shall  only  dwell  upon  one  detail, 
which  brings  us  back  to  our  subject.  As  the  friends  of  Robespierre, 
the  Jacobins  of  the  district,  had  been  the  first  informed  of  the 
attempted  crime  of  which  "  he  might  have  been  "  the  victim ; 
they  rushed  in  crowds  to  Duplay's  house  in  order  to  assure  them- 
selves with  their  own  eyes  that  their  god  was  still  alive.  The 
house  was  soon  invaded  ;  the  dining-room,  a  very  small  apartment, 
was  filled  with  an  excited  and  clamorous  crowd.  Robespierre, 
seated  at  a  table,  finished,  with  unmoved  countenance,  his  meal. 
He  had  before  him  a  plate  full  of  orange-skins.  Oranges 
were  his  favourite  fruit ;  he  ate  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
took  a  kind  of  pride  in  skilfully  picking  them  to  pieces  with 
only  one  hand.  That  evening,  with  eyes  lowered,  under  the 
spectacles  which  he  invariably  wore,  and  impassive  demeanour,  he 
permitted  the  spectators  to  express  their  indignation  and  cry 
murder  around  him  ;  the  whole  evening  he  did  not  utter,  so  to 
say,  a  single  word. 

In  the  delicate  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  silence, 
mystery,  were  his  great  sources  of  strength.  He  had  another, 
espionage.  He  was  a  past-master  in  this  matter,  in  which  he  had 
trained  some  promising  pupils.  The  reports  which  the  spies  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  used  to  address  to  him  personally 

1  C6cile  Renault  was  executed  on  July  17,  1794-  Less  than  a  fortnight  later  (July  30) 
Robespierre  followed  her  to  the  guillotine  (Tranla tor's  Note); 
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are  of  a  preciseness  truly  appalling ;  all  the  men  whose  actions, 
intimates,  connections  were  to  his  interest  to  know  were  followed 
hour  by  hour,  and  could  not  take  a  step  which  was  not  reported 
to  him. 

"  The  4  Messidor,  Year  II  of  the  Republic 

"  .  .  .  The  Citizen  Legendre  was  yesterday  morning,  the  3rd 
inst.,  under  the  arcade  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Republique,  Rue  de 
la  Loi,  about  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning.  He  had  there  with 
General  Pareni  a  long  conversation  lasting  more  than  half  an 
hour.  They  separated  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  Citizen 
Legendre  crossed  the  Garden  Egalite  and  went  to  the  National 
Treasury,  where  he  stayed  half  an  hour.  From  there  he  returned 
to  the  Tuileries,  where  he  remained  until  one  o'clock,  and  then 
entered  the  Convention,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of 
the  sitting.  During  the  time  that  he  was  at  the  Tuileries  it  was 
remarked  that  he  was  annoyed ;  he  took  several  turns  in  the 
gardens,"  etc. 


"  The  10  Messidor 

"  The  Citizen  Tallien  remained,  the  6  Messidor  in  the  evening, 
at  the  Jacobins  until  the  end  of  the  sitting.  He  awaited  his 
man  with  the  big  cudgel  in  the  Rue  Honore,  before  a  carriage- 
entrance,  and  we  remarked  that  he  seemed  very  impatient. 
Finally,  he  arrived ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  the 
tribunes.  They  re-ascended  the  Rue  Honore,  passed  along  that 
of  the  Law,  the  barracks,  and  the  garden  on  the  right  of  the 
Maison  Egalite\  They  sat  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  garden, 
and,  having  each  had  a  bavaroise,  went  back  under  the  wooden 
galleries,  conversing  together  with  an  air  of  secrecy,  and  walking 
arm-in-arm.  At  eleven  o'clock  they  crossed  the  court  of  the 
palace  and  gained  the  Place  Egalite.  His  guard  stopped  a 
hackney-coach,  saluted  Tallien,  and  they  reciprocally  called  one 
another  friends,  in  saying :  '  Until  to-morrow,  my  friend.' 
We  approached  the  carriage.  Tallien  told  the  coachman  to 
take  him  to  the  Rue  de  la  Perle.  The  other  went  along  the 
Rue  de  Chartres,  on  foot.  We  ran  after  him  so  far  as  the  former 
Pont-Royal,  but  were  unable  to  rejoin  him.  We  presume  that 
he  entered  some  alley,  or  that  he  resides  in  this  section  of  the 
Tuileries.  We  noticed  yesterday  evening  a  man  wearing  a  red 
and  white  coat,  with  broad  stripes,  black  breeches,  a  waistcoat, 
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round  hat,  and  fair  hair,  cut  short,  who  was  almost  of  the  cut 
of  the  Citizen  Tallien.  .  .  . 

"  G." 

"  On  the  13  Messidor,  Year  II  of  the  Republic  one  and 

INDIVISIBLE 

"  B.  de  L.  entered  the  Convention  on  the  nth  inst.  half  an 
hour  after  noon.  He  left  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting, 
and  was  at  No.  55  Rue  Honore  with  several  citizens.  Two 
hours  afterwards  he  left  there  to  go  to  No.  1,430  Rue  des  Peres, 
stayed  there  ten  minutes,  went  down  the  street  and  spoke  to 
two  young  citizens,  one  about  fifteen  years  old,  the  other  about 
ten.  Next  he  spoke  to  a  citizen  who  was  with  a  little  girl,  and, 
continuing  his  way,  went  to  the  Rue  du  Roule  to  the  first  music- 
shop  as  one  enters  by  the  Rue  Honore.  He  sat  there  about 
two  hours,  and  we  observed  several  citizens  enter  the  shop.  He 
left  it  arm-in-arm  with  a  citizen  ;  they  separated  near  the 
Louvre,  and  he  went  to  the  Garden  Egalite,  where  he  spoke 
to  four  citizens.  On  leaving  them,  he  rejoined  a  company  of 
six  persons,  of  whom  two  were  citizenesses.  After  having 
talked  with  them  for  a  very  long  time,  he  quitted  the  company 
with  a  citizen  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  wore  his  hair 
cut  short,  like  the  former  priests.  They  walked  from  one  end 
of  the  alley  to  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  Feuillants,  spoke  to 
several  citizens  at  different  times,  and  saluted  several  others. 
He  did  not  separate  from  this  citizen  until  nine  o'clock,  when 
he  walked  alone  in  the  same  alley,  entered  a  lavatory,  came 
out  again,  and  sat  down  near  a  tree  on  the  slope  of  the  Terrasse 
des  Feuillants.  Here  he  remained  a  very  long  time,  and  the 
great  number  of  passers-by  caused  us  to  lose  sight  of  him.  It 
was  then  half-past  ten. 

"  Yesterday,  the  12th  inst.,  the  same  citizen  left  the  Conven- 
tion, and  went  to  sit  in  the  Allee  des  Feuillants  with  three 
citizens.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  rose,  and  we  remarked 
that  the  others  always  addressed  their  remarks  to  him,  and  that 
he  took  the  leading  part  in  the  discussion.  They  remained  for 
a  very  long  time  standing,  and  then  departed  by  way  of  the 
Feuillants.  B.  de  L.  tucked  his  arm  in  that  of  a  citizen,  and 
they  entered  No.  55  Rue  Honore,  where  he  stayed  about  two 
hours.  At  a  quarter  past  four  he  left,  and  went  to  Rue  des 
Peres,  No.  1,430.  There  he  remained  for  ten  minutes,  and, 
leaving  there,  went  to  his  house,  from  which  we  did  not  see  him 
come  out  again  that  day.   It  was  then  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  G." 
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"  The  14TH  Messidor 

"...  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Sieur  Rambouillet, 
who  has  been  placed  at  the  Police  by  the  Citizen  Ta  .  .  .  and 
whose  post  has  just  been  abolished,  was  not  one  of  those  whom 
this  deputy  employs  to  escort  him  and  ascertain  if  he  is  under 
surveillance. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  said  deputy  under  surveillance 
in  his  own  street,  seeing  that  it  is  very  short  and  straight.  There 
is  no  hiding-place,  except  some  stone  benches  by  the  side  of 
certain  carriage-entrances  to  serve  as  seats  ;  and  if  only  the 
residents  of  the  said  street  perceive  an  individual  pass  frequently, 
they  place  themselves  at  the  windows  or  send  their  servants  to 
the  door,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  an  inspector  to  keep  watch 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence. 

"G."1 


Newton  was  once  asked  how  he  had  discovered  the  movement 
of  the  universe.  "  By  continually  thinking  about  it,"  replied  the 
illustrious  savant.  It  is  also  "  by  continually  thinking  about  it," 
by  devoting  himself  to  a  work  which  occupied  every  moment,  by 
revolving  in  his  mind  under  every  aspect  ideas  in  appearance  the 
most  insignificant,  that  Robespierre  succeeded,  if  not  in  reaching, 
at  least  in  touching  with  his  finger,  the  supreme  power.  The  day 
when  he  came  nearest  to  it  was  that  on  which  was  celebrated  the 
"  Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being."  It  was  his  world,  his  affair, 
and  this  time  he  had  been  clear-sighted,  and  had  found  that  which 
was  pleasing  to  France.  By  virtue  of  his  office  as  President  of 
the  Convention,  it  was  he  who  was  to  deliver  the  oration  before 
all  the  assembled  people,  and  to  walk  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
He  was  truly  King,  and  poor  Eteonore  Duplay  must,  during  the 
night  which  preceded  the  ceremony,  have  seen  herself,  in  her 
dreams,  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  queens.  A  foolish  dream,  it  is 
true,  and  which  was  to  come  to  pass,  nevertheless,  but  not  for 
her.  This  improbable  fortune  was  reserved  for  another  woman, 
also  unknown,  more  wretched  than  she  was,  at  that  time,  who  was 
languishing  in  the  prison  of  the  Carmelites. 

From  early  morning,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  Paris  was  a  city  of 
rejoicing;  "roses  from  twenty  leagues  round  had  been  brought 
thither  "  ;  every  window  had  its  garland  and  its  flags.    From  the 

>Thfe  "  G  "  denotes  a  man  named  Guerin,  who  passed  for  a  spy  in  Robespierre's  pay. 
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further  end  of  the  Duplays'  house  could  be  heard,  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  the  movements  of  the  crowd,  the  joyous  hubbub 
of  the  preparations. 

In  the  modest  room  where  he  shelters  his  dreams,  seated  before 
the  table,  under  which  slumbers  Brount,  his  faithful  dog,  Maxi- 
milien  remains  lost  in  thought.  On  the  bed  are  laid  out  in  readiness 
the  coat  of  cornflower  blue,  the  nankeen  breeches,  the  wide  silk 
sash  of  the  national  colours,  the  hat  decorated  with  the  tricolour 
plume,  which  he  is  to  wear  that  afternoon.  He  thinks  of  his  little 
house  at  Arras,  of  his  melancholy  childhood,  of  his  laborious 
beginnings  in  that  great  town  where  to-day  his  name  is  in  every 
mouth ;  he  thinks  that  France,  nourished  on  blood,  weary  of 
terror,  tired  of  revolutions,  awaits  only  a  word  from  him  to  acclaim 
him,  a  word  of  reconciliation  and  of  compassion.  He  thinks  of 
te  oration  which  he  is  going  to  deliver,  the  re-copied  draft  of 
rhich  lies  there  on  his  table  ;  he  thinks  that  he  is  the  master  of 
'aris,  and  that  he  is  able  at  his  will  to  make  tranquillity  reign 
tere  or  the  tempest  to  blow. 

Several  times  in  this  century  has  France  found  herself  thus  at 

Le  mercy  of  a  speech.    One  word  in  place  of  another  would  have 

Langed  the  destiny  of  the  country.     And  very  rarely  have  the 

Len  who  were  thus  masters  of  the  situation  known  how  to  discover 

rtiat    was   necessary    to    say,    the   psychological   phrase   which 

•esponded  to  the  latent  idea  of  the  nation.      Robespierre,  at  all 

ivents — it  is  he  alone  with  whom  we  are  concerned — was  that  day 

:o  be  badly  inspired. 

When  he  had  donned  his  brilliant  costume,  he  descended  to 

Le  dining-room  to  show  himself.    The  whole  family  was  gathered 

:here,  the  women  in  light  toilettes,  Duplay  and  his  son  in  festival 

ittire.    Eleonore  handed  to  him  whom  she  was  pleased   proudly 

to  consider  as  her  fiance  the  bouquet  of  corn  and  wild  flowers 

rhich  he  was  to  carry  during  the  ceremony.    Then,  in  his  feverish 

Laste,  he  departed  without  breakfasting. 

One  knows  what  occurred  at  the  "  Festival  of  the  Supreme 

teing."    Begun  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  delirium  of  rejoicing, 

>n  a  sudden  its  aspect  changed,  owing  to  an  unhappy  remark  of 

Robespierre,    and   it   terminated   in   a   disgraceful   revolutionary 

orgy.     When  in  the  evening  Maximilien  returned  to  the  Rue 

Saint-Honore,  overwhelmed  by  fatigue  and  the  heat,  loaded  with 

insults  and  threats,  he  understood  too  late  the  mistake  he  had 

committed.    To  the  anxious  questions  of  the  Duplay  girls,  to  the 

pompous  tirades  of  the  cabinet-maker,  his  only  reply  was  the 

silence  of  one  who  was  utterly  disheartened.     Finally,  conscious 

of  the  crushing  weight  of  the  hatreds  and  the  fears  which  his 

speech  had  unloosed,  he  remarked  sadly  :    H  You  will  not  see  me 
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any  more  for  a  long  time."  And  he  went  up  to  his  little  room 
and  locked  himself  in. 

To  these  grave  apprehensions  for  the  future,  to  these  mortifica- 
tions of  political  life,  paltry  private  annoyances  came  to  add  them- 
selves. His  sister  Charlotte  had  also  established  herself,  together 
with  her  younger  brother,  Augustin,  in  the  Duplays'  house,  and 
the  cabinet-maker  had  surrendered  to  them  the  detached  building 
on  the  street,  which  comprised  two  large  apartments  on  the  first 
floor.  At  first  all  went  well ;  but  Mile.  Robespierre  did  not  see 
without  a  rather  natural  feminine  jealousy  the  affection  which 
Maximilien  entertained  for  Madame  Duplay  and  for  her  daughter. 
She  had  been  accustomed,  at  Arras,  to  rule  as  mistress  her  brother's 
house,  and  she  was  unable  now  without  vexation  to  endure  that 
the  influence  of  strangers  should  counter-balance  her  own.  She 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  quarrel,  more  apparent  than  real, 
between  Robespierre  and  his  hosts,  and  in  triumph  she  left  the 
house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  taking  her  brothers  with  her,  to 
go  and  take  up  her  quarters  in  the  Rue  Saint-Florentin,  which  was 
quite  close  at  hand. 

Madame  Duplay  did  not  consider  herself  beaten.  On  the  pre- 
text of  Maximilien  being  indisposed,  she  went  to  visit  him.  She 
assured  him  that  the  grief  of  having  left  his  new  family  was  the 
sole  cause  of  his  illness,  which  was  not  pleasant  for  Charlotte  ;  she 
exaggerated  her  anxiety ;  she  pretended  that  he  whom  she  loved 
as  her  son  had  need  of  her  care,  and  that  he  could  not  be  treated 
in  this  house  in  which  he  had  just  been  installed  with  as  much 
devotion  as  he  would  find  at  that  of  his  adopted  parents.  In  short, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  triumphant  in  her  turn,  she  brought 
Robespierre  back  to  the  cabinet-maker's  house. 

Charlotte  never  forgave.  Robespierre,  besides,  appeared  to 
have  lost  all  energy.  Shunning  the  company  of  everyone,  he 
passed  his  time  in  long  rambles  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  at 
Monceaux,  farther  afield  still  in  the  Forest  of  Montmorency.  He 
was  to  be  met  walking  alone  with  his  dog,  and  carrying  big  nose- 
gays of  wild  flowers  which  he  used  to  gather  along  the  hedges. 
The  weeks  which  preceded  Thermidor  were  a  difficult  time  for  him 
and  for  his  hosts.  Duplay  alone  was  completely  happy  :  he  had 
realised  his  dream  ;  he  was  something.  Thanks  to  his  high  con- 
nections, he  had  been  nominated  a  juryman  on  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  he  pictured  himself  dispensing  justice  !  Besides, 
he  had  resumed  business,  having  secured  the  contract  for  certain 
works  of  carpentry  at  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  if  we 
examine  with  care  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Con- 
vention, it  will  be  found  that  he  drew  for  his  share  rather  handsome 
sums.    Above  all,  he  had  a  political  importance  ;  he  was  the  friend 
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of  men  in  a  prominent  position.  To  those  writers  who  go  into 
raptures  over  his  gentleness  and  his  kindness  we  might 
recall  that  letter  which  Collot  d'Herbois  sent  him  from  Lyons.  Yes, 
Duplay  had  become  a  rather  important  person  for  members  of  the 
Convention  on  mission  not  to  neglect  to  correspond  with  him  ; 
and  the  letter  in  question  was  certainly  not  written  for  the  purpose 
of  displeasing  him  : 

u  We  have  reanimated  the  action  of  a  republican  justice,  that 
is  to  say,  swift  and  terrible  as  the  will  of  the  people.     It  ought 
to  strike  the  traitors  like  the  thunderbolt,  and  leave  nothing 
but  ashes.     In  destroying  an  infamous  and  rebellious  city,  we 
:onsolidate  all  the  others.     In  causing  the  wicked  to  perish,  we 
>sure  the  life  of  all  the  generations  of  free  men.     Those  are  our 
)rinciples.     We  are  demolishing  by  cannon-shots  and  the  ex- 
)losion  of  mines  as  much  as  is  possible.     But  thou  canst  well 
Lderstand  that  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  a  hundred  and 
Lfty  thousand  persons  these  means  encounter  many  obstacles, 
lie  people's  axe  made  the  heads  of  twenty  conspirators  fall, 
md  they  were  not  terrified.  .  .  .  We  have  created  a  commission 
prompt  as  may  be  the  conscience  of  true  Republicans  who  judge 
ie  traitors.     Sixty-four  of  these  conspirators  have  been   shot 
resterday  in  the  same  spot  where  they  fired  upon  the  patriots ; 
two  hundred  and  thirty  are  going  to  fall  to-day.  .  .  .  These 
:eat  examples  will  influence  the  doubtful  cities.     There  are 
ien  who  affect  a  false  and  barbarous  tenderness  ;  ours  is  all  for 
Patrie." 

Thus  the  Duplays'  house,  but  lately  so  unknown,  which  used  to 
resound  with  the  noise  of  children's  games  and  the  merry  laughter 
of  young  girls,  had  become  a  sort  of  revolutionary  centre,  and 
seemed  to  draw  upon  itself  the  looks  and  the  thoughts  of  all.  The 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  they  passed  by,  cast  under  its 
gloomy  porch  a  furtive  glance  ;  from  the  depths  of  the  prisons  the 
prisoners  awaiting  death  called  down  upon  it  fire  from  heaven  ;  so 
far  as  the  most  remote  provinces  the  memory  of  it  haunted  the 
dreams  of  the  pro-consuls,  who  asked  themselves  :  "  What  does 
the  master  think  ?  "  It  was,  for  all  France,  the  house  dreaded, 
dishonoured,  accursed,  from  which  issued  the  Terror  ;  the  fateful 
spot  of  the  Revolution. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CATASTROPHE 

Often,  to  the  great  astonishment  without  doubt  of  the  concierge 
and  the  tenants — ignorant  of  what  kind  of  attraction  this  gloomy 
and  commonplace  building  could  possess  for  an  antiquary — 
have  I  made  my  way  into  the  house  bearing  the  No.  398  of  the 
Rue  Saint-Honore.  The  archway  passed,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
little  narrow  courtyard,  where  the  sun  never  shines.  On  the  left, 
is  still  to  be  seen  the  door  and  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Charlotte  and  the  younger  Robespierre.  On  the  same  side 
stands,  on  the  wing  facing  the  East,  the  building,  to-day  heightened 
by  several  storeys,  which  Maximilien  used  to  inhabit.  There  are 
the  square,  low  windows  of  his  little  lodging.  The  other  wing,  on 
the  right,  where  is  now  the  porter's  lodge,  used  not  to  exist.  It 
was  built  in  1811,  at  the  time  when  the  jeweller  Rouilly  acquired 
the  property,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  a  narrow  shed  where  the 
cabinet-maker  used  to  put  his  wood.  * 

In  the  main  Duplay's  house  exists  still,  heightened  by  four 
storeys.  The  ground-floor  rooms,  the  first  in  particular,  have  not 
been  subjected,  so  to  speak,  to  any  modification.  The  reception- 
room,  which  used  to  serve  as  a  dining-room,  is,  it  is  true,  converted 
into  a  sort  of  passage  divided  by  partitions,  along  which  the  men 
employed  at  the  neighbouring  bakery  pass  incessantly.  But  so 
soon  as  we  have  reached  the  narrow  little  garden  of  the  demoiselles 
Duplay,  now  covered  by  a  glass  roof,  we  can  see  into  the  salon, 
which  has  been  transformed  into  a  storeroom  for  flour,  and  of 
which  the  principal  arrangements  have  remained  intact. 

Nothing  is  more  relative  than  an  impression  experienced.  An 
old  wall  is,  for  some  of  us,  more  interesting  to  look  at  than  a  new 
palace  ;  some  tumbledown  house,  which  will  leave  the  majority  of 
people  entirely  indifferent,  will  be  full  of  charm  and  suggestion  for 
the  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  conjure  up  the  past  and 
recall  memories  which  He  there  forgotten.  And  that  is  why  I  am 
so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  that  little  room  which  was 
Duplay's  salon. 

The  walls,  the  ceilings,  the  flagstones,  all  is  white,  of  that  opaque 

1  See  la  Maison  de  Robespierre,  by  M.  Victorien  Sardou  (Ollendorf). 
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and  downy  white  of  piled-up  flour.  The  soft  lights  cast  by  the; 
lamps  make  there  white  shadows  gently  shaded  off ;  the  corners] 
the  arris,  the  cornices  seemed  rounded  and  softened  as  in  those  snow- 
grottoes  which  guides  show  the  tourists  on  the  glaciers  of  Chamounix, 
It  might  be  called  a  scheme  of  decoration  prepared  for  an  apparitioii 
of  phantoms,  and  what  phantoms  are  these  which  the  mind  con- 
jures up  in  this  place  ! 

There,  on  that  stretch  of  wall,  hung  the  beautiful  full-length 
portrait  of  Robespierre,  painted  by  Gerard.  Before  the  chimney^ 
piece,  facing  the  window,  the  mysterious  tribune  used  to  remain 
standing,  pursuing  his  dream.  Grouped  in  a  circle  around  thei} 
mother,  the  demoiselles  Duplay  occupied  themselves  with  some)i 
kind  of  needlework.  Here  and  there,  on  the  heavy  mahogany 
arm-chairs  covered  with  crimson  Utrecht  velvet,  sat  Camilla 
Desmoulins,  Couthon,  Saint- Just,  David,  Lebas,  Prudhon,  Merlin; 
de  Thionville,  Collot  d'Herbois,  La  Reveillere-Lepeaux.  These 
walls  have  heard  all  these  men  speaking  of  liberty,  of  country,  oii 
happiness,  of  humanity.  Here  was  the  harpsichord  which] 
Buonarotti  caused  to  sing  beneath  his  fingers,  while  everyone  held 
his  breath.  Often  Robespierre  would  open  a  book  and  declairr 
some  speeches  from  Corneille  or  Racine.  Lebas  played  the  violin 
or  sang  a  ballad  ;  and  if,  on  a  sudden,  a  silence  hovered  over  the 
company,  it  was  because  they  heard  in  the  distance,  in  the  street, 
the  monotonous  clamour  of  the  hawkers  selling  "  the  complete  list 
of  the  conspirators  who  have  drawn  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  Sainte* 
Guillotine." 

As  for  Duplay,  he  radiated  pride  ;  he  was  conscious  of  his  im- 
portance ;  he  watched  over  his  guest  with  a  jealous  care ;  he  waj 
responsible  for  him  to  humanity.  There  is  still,  in  a  corner  of  the 
courtyard  of  this  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honor^,  an  ancient  dooi 
of  solid  wood,  pierced  by  narrow  gratings,  provided  with  bars  o: 
iron.  On  examining  it,  we  find  on  the  inner  face  of  this  door  the 
enormous  lock  furnished  with  a  safety-bolt.  It  was  that  way  thai 
Robespierre's  lodging  was  reached.  A  staircase  destroyed  in  1811 
at  the  time  when  an  oven  for  the  use  of  the  bakery  was  installed 
in  the  adjacent  house,  ■  led  to  the  first  floor.  On  the  left,  next 
to  a  dressing-room,  was  the  little  chamber  of  "  The  Incorruptible/ 
On  the  right  we  enter  the  bedroom  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Duplay,  preceding  that  of  the  young  girls.  These  two  rooms  are 
to-day  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  same 
doors,  the  same  looking-glasses  with  Louis    XVI    frames,    the 

1  No.  400  Rue  Saint-Honor*.  This  bakery  used  to  supply  the  Imperial  table  undo 
Napoleon  III.  At  for  the  staircase  ascending  to  Robespierre's  apartment,  it  has  beei 
removed,  but  not  demolished.  It  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  a  country-house  in  the  outskirti 
of  Puis. 
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j;ame  wainscots,  the  same  flooring.     The  bedroom  of  the  demoiselles 
Duplay  preserves  a  remnant  of  elegance  ;  it  is  lighted  by  a  window 

vhich  overlooks  the  former  little  garden  ;  a  wainscotted  recess, 
Supported  by  two  cabinets,  occupies  the  lower  end  of  it.  There 
j  issuredly  Eleonore  was  to  enjoy  many  of  her  dreams  of  happiness. 
[In  this  recess  she  slept,  revolving  in  her  mind  the  words  of  her 
jiance,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  Queen  of  France.  It  is  without 
jioubt  here,  in  this  discarded  room,  that  they  took  refuge,  the  poor 
jgirls,  when  the  cart  passed  by,  conveying  Robespierre  and  his 
flriends  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  from  here  that  they  heard  the  tumult 
1  )f  the  howling  mob,  forcing  the  procession  to  halt,  while  it  sprinkled 
j  vith  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  bullock  the  front  of  the  house  which 
,  he  tyrant  had  inhabited.  And  a  feeling  of  sadness  takes  possession 
j)f  you  when  you  contemplate  that  recess,  guarding  in  its  dusty 
j  mtiquity  I  know  not  what  coquettish  and  juvenile  arrangement, 
jfou  think  of  that  hot  night  of  Thermidor  which  followed  the 
}  execution,  you  see  again  Elizabeth  and  Eleonore  alone  in  the  empty 
nouse1 — their  father  in  the  prison  of  Le  Plessis,  their  mother  in 

>ainte-Pelagie — and  the  two  sisters,  who  had  thrown  themselves  on 
}  heir  bed,  lying  there,  locked  in  one  another's  arms,  stifling  their 
I  obs,  weeping,  the  one  for  her  husband,  the  other  for  her  fiance. 
;  Vhat  dramas  has  this  old  house  seen  ! 

As  for  the  mother,  she  will  not  return  there.  It  is  believed — 
;  without,  I  admit,  any  document  in  support  of  this  tradition — 
.  hat,  in  the  midst  of  the  ferment  caused  in  the  prisons  by  the  fall 

i  Robespierre,   certain   prisoners,   having  ascertained  that   she 

/as  the  hostess  and  friend  of  the  fallen  dictator,  invaded  the 
i  [ungeon  at  Sainte-Pelagie  where  she  was  in  solitary  confinement, 
t  ushed  upon  her,  strangled  her,  and  hanged  her  to  the  crotchet  of 

he  window.  What  is  certain,  is  that,  whether  by  murder  or  by 
( uicide,  she  disappeared  in  the  turmoil. 2 

1  They  were  not  arrested  until  ten  days  after  the  9th  Thermidor  (Registers  of  the 
'refecture  de  Police).    The  other  two  sisters  were  at  that  time  in  Belgium. 
'The  prisoners  detained  at  Sainte-P61agie,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  in  the 

.  fternoon  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  believed  at  first  that  it  was  a  fire.  They  understood  that 
n  important  event  was  happening  when  they  heard  a  turnkey  called  Simon  shout  to  his 
lastiff :  "  Go  and  lie  down,  Robespierre ! "  A  moment  afterwards,  recounts  the 
1  Imanach  des  prisons,  the  whole  of  the  Duplay  family  was  brought  in.    One  of  the  prisoners 

1  ried  out :    "I  announce  to  you  the  Ganymede  of  Robespierre  and  his  first  Minister." 

,  "hey  ascertained  from  that  moment,  after  several  questions  had  been  addressed  to  them, 
he  circumstances  accompanying  the  fall  of  the  tyrant.    They  were  content  to  molest  them 

1  nly  a  little,  because  they  wanted  to  learn  from  them  all  the  details  of  the  insurrection. 

f  "he  nth  Thermidor,  towards  nine  o'clock,  the  rumour  spread  that  the  woman  Duplay  had 
anged  herself  during  the  night;  and  a  citizen  announced  this  news  by  saying :  "  Citizens, 

;    announce  to  you  that  the  queen-dowager  has  just  resorted  to  an  act  of  violence  a  little 

.  ad."  "  What  has  happened  !  "  exclaimed  Duplay  father  and  son,  who  did  not  divine 
yhat  he  intended  to  say.  "  Citizens,"  added  he,  "  it  is  a  great  day  of  mourning  for  France; 
ye  have  no  more  princesses." 
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Then,  one  morning,  the  jeweller  Rouilly,  in  opening  the  shutters 
of  his  shop,  perceived  that  the  door  of  the  house  remained  closed. 
He  made  his  way  into  the  courtyard  by  the  back  way  and  knocked 
at  Duplay's  door.  The  two  sisters  had  disappeared.  Some  weeks 
later  a  young  woman,  dressed  as  a  laundress  and  carrying  a  child 
six  months  old  in  her  arms,  presented  herself  at  the  furnished  house 
in  which  Saint-Just  had  lived ■  and  asked  to  speak  in  private  to  the 
daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.  This  laundress  was  no 
other  than  Elisabeth  Duplay,  the  widow  of  Lebas.  She  had 
changed  her  name,  and  was  dressed  as  a  woman  of  the  people. 
She  supported  herself  and  her  child  by  washing  linen  in  the  barges 
which  served  as  wash-houses  on  the  river.  There  remained  to  her 
neither  property  nor  portrait  of  her  husband,  whose  memory  she 
adored  in  silence  ;  but  she  knew  that  this  young  girl  had  sketched, 
shortly  before  the  catastrophe,  a  portrait  in  pastel  of  Saint- Just, 
and  she  was  consumed  with  the  desire  to  possess  this  portrait, 
which  would  recall  to  her  mind,  at  any  rate,  the  features  of  Lebas's 
dearest  and  most  faithful  friend.  The  artist,  reduced  herself  to 
poverty,  asked  10  louis  for  the  picture.  The  Citiziness  Lebas  did 
not  possess  that  sum.  She  had  saved  from  the  sequestration  of 
her  husband's  property  nothing  but  a  trunk  containing  her  wedding- 
dress  and  the  blue  coat  which  Lebas  had  worn  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage.  These  relics — her  whole  fortune — she  offered  as  the 
price  of  the  picture.  The  exchange  was  accepted,  and  at  night 
the  poor  widow  brought  her  clothes  and  carried  away  her  treasure. 

Lamartine  has  related  this  touching  story,  and  if  we  borrow  it 
from  him,  it  is  not  that  we  ignore  the  precautions  with  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  statements  ought  to  be  accepted.  His  book 
on  the  Girondins  is  nothing  but  a  wonderful  poem,  in  which  truth 
too  often  gives  place  to  inspiration.  But  in  that  which  concerns 
the  Duplay  family  he  is,  by  exception,  of  all  the  historians  the 
most  faithful  and  the  most  accurate,  and  the  reason  is  as  follows  : 

Before  the  publication  of  VHistoire  des  Girondins,  some  extracts 
from  the  book  appeared  as  feuilletons  in  the  National  under  the 
title  :  "  Fragments  from  the  Private  Life  of  Robespierre/'  The 
publication  of  these  papers  gave  rise  to  legitimate  complaints  on 
the  part  of  M.  Philippe  Lebas,  the  son  of  the  deputy  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  who  wrote  to  his  illustrious 
colleague  to  point  out  to  him  how  regrettable  it  was  that  these 
extracts  had  not  been,  before  publication,  communicated  to  his 
mother,  Madame  Lebas,  who  was  still  alive,  and  to  himself. 
Lamartine  thereupon  sent  the  proofs  of  his  book  to  M.  Philippe 
Lebas,  who  rewrote,  such  as  we  read  them  to-day,  the  passages 

1  Rue  Caumartin,  No.  3.  Formerly  Saint-Just  had  lived  at  the  Hotel  des  Etats-Unis, 
Rue  Gaillon. 
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relating  to  the  private  life  of  Robespierre  and  Duplay.  On  this 
particular  point,  and  save  for  some  contradictions,  *  the  history  of 
the  Girondins  is  then  deserving  of  all  credence.  Lamartine  did 
more  than  accept  the  corrections  of  Philippe  Lebas  ;  he  induced 
Beranger  to  present  him  to  Madame  Lebas  herself,  and  the  account 
which  he  has  traced  of  this  interview  is  one  of  the  finest  pages  of 
his  book. 

"  I  found  in  Madame  Lebas,' '  writes  he,  "a  woman  of  the 
Bible  after  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes  from  Babylon,  withdrawn 
from  intercourse  with  the  living  in  an  upper  storey  of  a  modest 
apartment  in  the  Rue  de  Tournon,  holding  converse  with  her 
memories,  surrounded  by  portraits  of  her  family  ...  of  her 
sisters,  the  fairest  of  whom  Robespierre  was  to  have  married. 
Robespierre  himself  in  all  those  elegant  costumes  in  which  he 
gloried  in  showing  the  contrast  in  his  person  with  the  coat, 
the  red  cap,  the  wooden  shoes,  sordid  badges,  ignoble  flatteries, 
of  the  Jacobins  to  Equality  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  populace. 
A  magnificent  full-length  portrait  in  pastel  of  Saint- Just,  the 
Barbaroux  of  the  Terrorists,  the  Antinous  of  the  Jacobins,  hung 
in  a  frame  of  pale  gold  against  the  wall  between  the  curtains  of 
the  bed  and  the  door,  object  which  recalled  a  young  girl's  adora- 

Ition  for  the  most  fascinating  of  the  disciples  of  the  tribune  of 
Death. 
"  The  young  girl  had  become  wife,  mother,  widow ;  she  had 
grown  old  in  years  and  in  countenance,  without  any  trace  of 
past  beauty  on  her  features,  but  without  any  sign  of  age  or  decay. 
A  thought  fixed,  sad,  but  in  no  way  confused,  imparted  to  her 
features  the  appearance  of  having  been,  so  to  speak,  petrified 
in  a  single  idea  and  in  a  similar  sentiment — idea  abstruse, 
sentiment  firm,  but  by  no  means  austere. 

"  She  received  me  with  confidence  .  .  .  she  made  me  free 
of  her  retreat,  and  permitted  me  to  peruse  at  my  leisure,  page  by 
page,  her  present  memoir,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  information, 
and  revealing  an  enthusiastic  interest  concerning  all  the  details 
of  the  private  and  public  life  of  Robespierre. 

"  Saint- Just  also  played  a  great  part  in  this  memoir.  I 
imagine  that,  before  her  marriage  to  Lebas,  the  young  daughter 

1  Contradictions  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  poet-historian  has  not  thought  of  making 
the  portion  of  his  work  revised  by  Lebas  accord  with  the  chapters  written  previous  to  this 
very  useful  collaboration.  Philippe  Lebas  would  not,  for  example,  have  permitted  to 
Temain  the  passage  in  which  Lamartine  makes  Duplay  die  on  the  scaffold  the  same  day  as 
Robespierre.  Duplay,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  die  until  1820.  Neither  would  he  have  said 
that  Robespierre's  entry  into  Duplay's  house  dated  from  the  first  day  of  this  Constituent 
Assembly,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  summer  of  1789.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
deputy  for  Arras  did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  cabinet-maker  until  July  17, 1791. 
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of  this  contractor  Duplay,  the  host  of  Robespierre,  had  enter- 
tained for  a  moment  the  thought  of  becoming  the  wife  of  the 
young  and  handsome  pro-consul,  the  fanatical  partisan  of  this 
Mahomet  of  the  entresol,  when  the  Revolution  would  be  finally 
terminated  by  that  sentimental  pastoral  which  Saint- Just  and 
his  master  thought  of  establishing  in  the  place  of  inequalities 
levelled  and  scaffolds  abolished.  .  .  .  Every  time  that  the  name 
of  Saint-Just  recurred  in  our  conversations,  Madame  Lebas's 
voice  softened,  her  expression  grew  visibily  tender,  and  a  glance 
of  retrospective  enthusiasm  mounted  from  the  portrait  towards 
the  ceiling,  like  a  mute  reproach  to  Heaven  for  having,  by  the  axe 
of  1794,  cut  off  some  sweet  prospect, l  with  that  head  of  a  des- 
troying angel  on  the  body  of  a  proscriber  of  twenty-seven  years." 

Eteonore  Duplay  also  survived  the  Revolution  more  than  forty 
years.  She  persisted  in  living  in  complete  retirement,  appearing 
to  be  almost  terrified,  hiding  her  existence  and  her  adoration  for 
him  who  had  been  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  Revolution,  and 
whom  she  loved  more  now  that  he  was  dead  than  she  had  loved 
him  when  he  was  alive.  She  considered  herself  as  his  widow,  and 
wore  mourning  all  her  life.  Charlotte  Robespierre,  on  the  contrary, 
frivolous  and  indifferent,  made  for  herself  out  of  her  name  a  posi- 
tion more  lucrative  than  honourable.  Imprisoned  for  some  days 
after  the  9th  Thermidor,  she  will  soon  recover  her  liberty,  and  is 
not  ashamed  to  receive  from  the  Thermidorians  a  pension  which, 
of  6,000  francs  at  first,  then  reduced  gradually  to  1,500  francs, 
was  paid  her  by  all  the  Governments  which  succeeded  one  another 
up  to  her  death  in  1834.  The  Restoration  pensioning  the  sister 
of  Robespierre  !  That  is  what  has  given  rise  to  many  romantic 
suppositions.  Charlotte,  besides,  did  not  live  in  retirement ;  she 
made  friends  for  herself,  and  appears  to  have  remained  on  good 
terms  with  the  Lebas  family.     At  least,  that  is  what  we  may 

1 1  have  long  sought  what  could  have  suggested  to  Lamartine's  mind  this  indiscreet 
and  unaccountable  supposition.  Saint-Just  loved,  it  is  said,  Henriette  Lebas,  his 
colleague's  sister,  but  his  affection  was  not  returned.  In  one  of  his  letters  written  from 
Alsace  by  Lebas  to  his  young  wife  we  find  these  words  :  "  Saint- Just  makes  thee  his 
compliments  ;  he  hopes  to  appease  thee."  What  was  the  subject  of  Madame  Lebas's 
anger?  Later,  in  April,  1794,  when  the  two  young  men  found  themselves  together  in 
the  Army  of  the  North,  Lebas's  letters  to  his  wife  contain  some  rather  enigmatical  passages  : 
"  We  are  at  present  very  good  friends,  Saint-Just  and  I  ;  there  has  been  no  further  question 
of  anything."  "  My  position  is  not  very  agreeable ;  domestic  vexations  come  to  mingle 
with  the  anxieties  inseparable  from  my  mission.  Let  me  be  the  most  unhappy  of  mn\t 
provided  that  the  Republic  triumphs  !  "  "I  have  not  had  with  Saint-Just  any  conversa- 
tion having  for  its  subject  my  domestic  affections  or  his."  "  It  is  only  with  thee  that  I 
can  explain  myself ;  he  is  so  little  of  a  friend."  "  My  compliments  to  the  family,  to 
Henriette."  "  Thtperson  whom  thou  knowest  is  always  the  same,"  etc.  It  would  be  possible, 
but  improper  and  unjust,  to  draw  from  these  reticences  some  conclusion  in  the  sense 
Indicated  by  Lamartine 
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conclude  from  the  recollections  which  one  of  our  contemporaries, 
Jules  Simon,  has  preserved. 

"  One  day,"  wrote  he  some  years  ago  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the 
Temps,  "  one  day  when  I  was  breakfasting  with  my  professor  of 
history,  M.  Philippe  Lebas,  I  saw  enter  the  salon,  an  old  lady,  well 
preserved,  holding  herself  very  upright,  dressed  very  nearly  in  the 
style  which  was  fashionable  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  without 
any  display,  but  with  exquisite  neatness.  Madame  Lebas,  the 
mother  (formerly  Mile.  Duplay)  and  M.  Lebas  overwhelmed  her 
with  attentions,  treated  her  almost  as  a  queen.  She  spoke  little 
during  the  meal,  courteously,  sedately.  '  What  do  you  think  of 
her  ?  '  said  M.  Lebas  to  me  when  we  were  alone  in  his  study. 
'  But  who  is  she  ?  '  I  asked.  '  What  ?  I  did  not  tell  you  ?  She  is 
Robespierre's  sister.'  I  was  then  a  first  year's  student  at  the 
Ecole  Normale." 

As  for  Maurice  Duplay,  the  cabinet-maker  who,  in  offering  hospi- 
tality to  Robespierre,  had  brought  upon  his  family  consequences  so 
tragic,  his  life  was  more  eventful.  He  had  enjoyed,  if  not  power, 
at  any  rate  notoriety  ;  juror  on  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  host 
of  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  Convention,  father-in-law  of  an 
influential  deputy,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  importance. 
The  rare  biographical  notes  which  we  possess  about  him,  written 
by  enthusiastic  apologists  of  Robespierre,  are  evidently  too  flatter- 
ing, at  the  very  least,  too  much  open  to  suspicion.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  was  a  worthy  bourgeois,  careful  of  his  interests,  attentive 
to  his  business,  a  little  pedantic,  a  little  conscientious,  and  quite 
swollen  with  pride  at  the  part  which  he  believed  he  was  playing. 
The  misfortune  was  that  he  had  so  long  and  so  well  clothed  himself 
with  this  part  that  he  was  unable  to  divest  himself  of  this  shirt  of 
Nessus  when  it  had  become  inconvenient !  Naturally  he  lay  in 
prison  from  the  9th  Thermidor,  and  was  then  brought  up  for 
trial  with  Fouquier-Tinville  and  some  jurors  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  No  doubt,  if  the  odious  law  of  Prairial  had  been  still 
in  force,  he  would  have  made  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
executioner.  But  the  Terror  was  no  longer  in  the  general  orders  ; 
the  judges  took  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  examine  the  accused, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  And  that  day,  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  regret 
the  death  of  his  intended  son-in-law  and  of  his  political  theories. 

But  the  lesson  he  had  received  only  partially  profited  him. 
While  quite  resolved  not  to  compromise  himself,  he  did  not  wish 
on  that  account  to  renounce  being  something.  He  continued  to 
receive  his  guest's  surviving  friends — those,  at  any  rate,  who  were 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  obliged  to  go  into  hiding — and 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Darthe,  the  former  Marquis  d'Antonelle,  his 
neighbour,  Didiee,  established  as  a  locksmith  in  the  Rue  Honore, 

Dp 
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and  Buonarotti,  that  descendant  of  Michelangelo  who  used  formerly 
to  enliven,  by  playing  the  harpsichord,  the  Thursdays  of  the 
Citizeness  Duplay,  in  the  good  time  before  Thermidor.  They 
talked  politics;  they  deplored  the  reaction  and  the  atrophy  in 
which  the  Republic  was  languishing ;  they  erected  the  scaffolding 
of  Socialist  Utopias.  But,  well,  you  see !  the  ancients  were  no  longer 
there  to  give,  in  their  fine  language,  a  shape  to  these  disconnected 
dreams. 

Duplay  and  his  little  circle,  did  they  get  affiliated  to  the  Babceuf 
conspiracy  ?  It  is  probable,  though  it  has  been  denied.  However, 
one  day,  while  some  market-porters  were  occupied  in  unloading 
grain  at  the  door  of  the  former  Church  of  the  Assumption,  which 
had  been  transformed  into  a  provision  warehouse,  a  disturbance 
broke  out  in  the  street.  Were  they  police  agents  who  arrested 
Babceuf  coming  out  of  a  house  ?  It  was  never  known.  The  people 
cried :  "  Down  with  the  police  spies  !  "  and  a  crowd  gathered  and 
hustled  the  agents.  Babceuf  overthrew  two  of  them  and  effected 
his  escape.  He  took  refuge  with  a  man  named  X — ,  a  wheelwright, 
who  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  adjoining  that  of  Duplay  and  belong- 
ing to  the  former  Couvent  de  la  Conception.  The  wheelwright's 
wife  mended  Babceuf's  coat,  which  had  been  torn  in  the  struggle, 
and  the  locksmith  Didiee  took  upon  himself,  the  following  night,  the 
task  of  assisting  the  conspirator  to  escape.  Some  days  afterwards, 
Didiee,  the  two  Duplays,  Babceuf,  Buonarotti,  Antonelle,  Darthe, 
and  thirty  others  were  arrested  as  accomplices  of  the  "  Conspiracy 
of  the  Equals,"  and  appeared  three  months  later  before  the  high 
court  of  Venddme.  The  Duplays — the  father  and  the  son,  aged 
nineteen — were  acquitted ;  but  the  report  of  the  trial  reveals,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  some  very  astonishing  things.  The 
Citizen  Charles  Jean  Thiebault,  door-keeper  of  the  house  of  the 
Conception,  deposes,  for  example,  that  the  daughters  of  Duplay 
were  connected  with  Didiee,  that  they  came  to  his  house  very 
often  in  the  evening,  and  remained  very  late — up  to  half-past 
eleven  and  midnight.  Duplay,  on  his  side,  declares  that  he  had 
only  known  Buonarotti  in  prison,  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  which  is 
obviously  false.  They  had,  besides,  found  at  Babceuf's  house 
certain  papers  proving  that  Duplay  served  as  an  intermediary 
with  the  affiliated  of  Arras.  He  was,  after  the  conspiracy  had 
succeeded,  to  be  nominated  municipal  officer  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris,  and  Duplay  fils — aged  nineteen,  we  mention  again — was 
designed  for  the  post  of  Minister  of  the  Finances — merely  that  I 
It  is  true  that  as,  in  the  project  of  a  constitution  drawn  up  by 
Graechus  Babceuf,  the  metallic  currency  was  suppressed,  this 
post  threatened  to  become  very  much  of  a  sinecure. 

On  Babceuf's  death,  Duplay  returned  to  private  life,  and  kept 
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quiet.  He  has  been  represented  as  ruined  by  the  sacrifices  which 
he  had  made  in  the  cause  of  the  people  ;  but  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  exaggeration.  The  Revolution  occasioned  him,  as  it  did  all 
persons  living  on  their  means,  considerable  loss.  But  he  was  not 
reduced  to  distress,  since  in  the  Year  IV  he  became  the  owner  of 
the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  as  a  tenant  since  1779.  He  paid 
38,000  francs  for  it. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  in  consequence  of  what  incidents  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  it,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  address 
of  the  house  where  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1820. 
To-day,  in  a  gloomy  corner  of  the  Cemetery  of  the  Pere-Lachaise, 
against  the  enclosure  wall,  on  the  path  which  leads  to  the  wall 
where  the  people  were  shot  in  May  1871,  there  stands  a  humble 
stone,  which  rain  has  turned  quite  grey.  The  name  of  Duplay, 
which  is  several  times  repeated  upon  it,  attracts  little  attention 
from  visitors.  It  is  there,  however,  that  this  family  rests  which 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  great  drama  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  mother  is  not  there ;  she  disappeared,  as  we  know,  in 
the  prison  where  she  had  been  confined.  But  here  is  Maurice 
Duplay,  born  at  Saint-Didier-la-Seauve  (Haute-Loire),  December 
23,  1730,  died  in  Paris,  June  30,  1820.  Here  is  also  his  daughter 
Eleonore,  the  well-beloved,  the  fiancee  of  Robespierre,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  July  26,  1832  ;  and  his  son  Jacques  Michel, 
curator  of  the  hospitals,  born  in  1778,  died  in  1847. 

And  in  terminating  thus  this  reconstitution  of  the  private  life 
of  the  hosts  of  Robespierre,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  brought  to 
this  study  a  minutiae  which  verges  on  the  emotional.  It  is  not 
that  the  sad  hero  who,  in  coming  to  lodge  at  the  house  of  the 
Duplays,  brought  a  curse  upon  it,  has  ever  inspired  me  with  great 
enthusiasm ;  but  if  the  vanquished  of  Thermidor  are  deserving 
of  little  sympathy,  the  victors  merit  less  still.  And  then,  when  we 
study  in  this  way  historical  personages  under  their  private  and 
familiar  aspect,  we  end  by  perceiving  that,  under  the  puppet  dressed 
up  for  posterity,  there  is  the  man  ;  that  around  him  and  through 
him  other  beings  have  lived,  have  suffered,  have  wept,  and  have 
died,  and  that  these  intimate  dramas  surpass  in  interest  the  official 
tragedy  of  history,  because  they  are  sincere,  and  because  the  heart, 
however  effaced  it  may  be,  always  plays  there  the  principal  part. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   COURT  IN   OCTOBER,    I789 

There  had  never  been,  without  doubt,  a  man  more  distracted 
than  was  the  Sieur  Migue,  architect-inspector  of  the  Chateau  of 
the  Tuileries,  when  a  courier,  who  had  arrived  in  haste  from 
Versailles,  announced  to  him  that  the  King  was  about  to  arrive, 
and  that  the  palace  must  be  made  ready  to  receive  him,  with  all 
the  attendants  of  his  Household. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  less  resembled  a  royal  residence  than  the  old 
chateau  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  such  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution.  Hidden,  on  the  side  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
behind  an  irregular  mass  of  buildings  of  every  description — hotels, 
barracks,  stables,  guard-houses — it  remained  almost  unperceived 
by  the  passers-by  who  crossed  the  Place.  But  little  of  it  was 
visible  above  the  walls  which  enclosed  the  Cour  d'Honneur, 
except  the  high  roofs  of  the  three  pavilions,  l'Horloge,  Flore, 
and  Marsan. 

On  the  side  of  what  is  now  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  a  long  and  rather 
high  wall,  skirting  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  Terrasse  des 
Feuillants,  replaced  the  railing  which  we  see  to-day.  The  space 
occupied  in  our  time  by  the  roadway  itself  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
was  a  wide  alley  covered  with  turf,  in  places  planted  with  trees, 
which  was  used  asa  "  racecourse,"  that  is  to  say,  as  a  field  for 
training  and  trying  horses,  and  bounded  on  the  eminence  of  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan  by  a  group  of  irregular  buildings,  which  were 
called  the  King's  stables,  the  entrance  to  which  was  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  almost  opposite  the  Church  of  Saint-Roch.  In  the 
place  of  the  regularly-built  arcades  which  now  form  the  ground 
floor  of  the  houses  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  stretched  an  unbroken 
series  of  walls,  bounding  the  gardens  of  the  hotels  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore. 

Three  vast  convents  filled  with  their  buildings  and  their  gardens 
the  ground  which  is  to-day  comprised  between  the  Rues  Vingt- 
Neuf-Juillet  and  Saint-Florentin.  They  were  the  Feuillants,  the 
Capuchins,  and  the  Assumption.  The  entrances  to  all  three  were 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  and  their  spacious  gardens  extended  so 
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far  as  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillants,  from  which  they  were  only 
separated  by  the  walls.  On  the  side  of  the  Place  Louis  XV,  the 
high  terraces  and  a  swing  bridge  thrown  over  a  moat  prevented 
access  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  along  the  quay  the  breast- 
wall  of  the  terrace  on  the  bank  of  the  river  formed  equally  a  high 
and  continuous  rampart  so  far  as  the  Pavilion  de  Flore. 

A  person  might  then  make  the  circuit  of  this  immense  enclosure 
without  seeing  anything  but  the  tops  of  the  trees  or  the  summit 
of  the  roofs  of  the  chateau  ;  nor  could  the  garden  be  entered  except 
by  a  narrow  passage  which  had  been  made  between  the  buildings 
of  the  Feuillants  and  those  of  the  Capuchins,  on  the  site  of  what  is 
now  the  Rue  de  Castiglione,  or  by  a  modest  by-street  opening  into 
the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  before  the  Church  of  Saint-Roch,  and  which 
they  called  "  Rue  du  Dauphin/' 

The  chateau,  uninhabited  by  the  Court  since  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV,  had  been  gradually  invaded  by  a  troublesome  popula- 
tion, difficult  to  control — pensioners  of  the  King,  artists,  great 
nobles,  ladies  of  high  rank,  disabled  soldiers,  troupes  of  actors. 
It  was  a  veritable  Babel,  where  the  most  incongruous  samples  of 
every  class  in  society  were  packed  together ;  a  swarming  town 
on  seven  floors,  composed  of  people  who  treated  as  a  conquered 
country  the  royal  residence  which  had  been  abandoned  to 
them. 

This  conquest,  besides,  was,  on  the  part  of  the  occupants,  the 
work  of  eighty  years  of  patience  and  cunning.  To  begin  with, 
authorisation  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  empty  apartments  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  chateau  was  accorded  to  certain  Court 
functionaries  whose  duties  kept  them  in  Paris,  and  who  were  not 
rich  enough  to  have  an  hotel  and  staff  of  servants  there.  Next  the 
Louvre,  overflowing  with  artists  to  whom  the  King  generously 
gave  shelter  in  his  palace,  had  thrown  its  surplus  on  to  the  Tuileries. 
Soon  artists  and  functionaries,  finding  themselves  cramped  for 
room,  intrigued  to  secure,  this  one  an  extra  apartment,  that  one 
the  right  to  install  at  his  own  expense  a  staircase  descending  to 
his  cellar.  One  complained  of  not  possessing  a  kitchen,  and 
obtained  authorisation  to  annex  for  that  purpose  a  salon  adjoining 
his  lodging ;  another  petitioned  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
pierce  windows  in  the  roof  to  improve  the  light  in  his  studio.  So 
well  did  they  succeed  that  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI,  the  Opera  balls  brought  Parisian  life  a  little  into  fashion, 
and  certain  great  ladies  of  the  Queen's  intimate  circle  felt  the  need 
of  establishing  themselves  in  Paris,  one  was  obliged  to  abandon 
to  them  the  only  free  parts  of  the  chateau — that  is  to  say,  the 
spacious  apartments  reserved  until  then  for  the  Royal  Family  and 
the  galleries  on  the  first  floor.     Then  it  was  a  veritable  sack.    Each 
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of  the  inhabitants  desired  to  obtain  all  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  a  private  house.  They  made  passages,  they  opened 
doors,  they  amputated  the  upper  floors  by  entresols ;  they  built 
staircases,  storerooms,  laundries  in  the  galleries  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  cases  of  the  archives  are  filled  with  petitions  addressed  to  the 
Controller  of  Buildings,  and  always  favourably  received  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  invaders  vied  with  one  another  in  ingenuity, 
striving  who  should  invent  a  transformation  which  should  dishonour 
the  old  palace,  to  such  a  degree  that  an  official  report,  dated  1783, 
showed  the  royal  apartments  so  much  divided  by  partitions  "  that 
they,  so  to  speak,  no  longer  existed,  and  could  not  offer  the  Royal 
Family  even  a  momentary  shelter."  When  the  Queen  came  to 
Paris,  she  used  to  reside  in  some  vacant  apartments  on  the  first 

I  floor  of  the  Garde  Meuble,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV. 
The  Tuileries,  however,  were  not  an  enviable  abode.  People 
lived  there  one  on  top  of  another,  obliged  frequently  to  pass  through 
the  kitchen  or  dining-room  of  a  neighbour  in  order  to  return  to 
their  lodging.  They  were  stifled  there  in  summer,  as  the  passages 
had  no  ventilation  ;  while  in  return  they  froze  in  winter,  for  most 
of  the  lodgings  were  unprovided  with  chimneys.  The  Comte  de 
Polignac  wrote  on  September  14, 1785  :  "  I  have  left  the  Tuileries  ; 
I  was  dying  there  from  cold.  Your  workmen  are  good  people, 
but  the  work  is  of  no  avail."  And  then  the  palace  threatened 
to  fall  into  ruins.  Private  individuals  certainly  obtained,  by  dint 
of  supplications,  the  carrying  out  of  urgent  repairs  in  the  parts 
which  they  inhabited ;  but  that  which  belonged  to  the  King — that 
is  to  say,  to  no  one — was  tottering  from  decay.  The  Comte 
d'Angevilliers  noted  on  January  8,  1776  :  "  The  Grand  Almoner 
has  just  warned  me  that  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries  is  in  a  dangerous 
condition  ;  the  priest  who  was  celebrating  Mass  there  a  few  days 
ago  was  nearly  leaving  the  altar  through  fear."  The  following 
year  the  clock  of  the  central  pavilion  refuses  to  indicate  the  time. 
Lepaute  offers  to  make  a  new  one  "  on  credit,"  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ecole  Militaire,  of  which  the  estimated  expense  would  amount 
to  160,000  livres.  This  was  too  dear ;  they  answered  him  that 
they  would  prefer  to  repair  the  old  one.  .  .  .  They  will  not  repair 
it." 

The  strange  population  which  filled  the  palace  and  its  dependen- 
cies had  gradually  made  of  it  a  regular  town,  to  which  the  chapel 
served  as  a  parish  church,  and  the  daily  requirements  of  which  had 
attracted  a  number  of  shopkeepers,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
vacant  corners.  The  chateau  itself  contained,  in  1789,  three 
theatres :  the  old  "  Salle  des  Machines,"  established  there  in 
1770 ;  the  Comedie  Francaise,  where  the  Sieur  Legros  directed 
the    oratorios ;     the    "  Theatre*    de    Monsieur."    which    Leonard 
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Autier,  the  Queen's  hairdresser,  had  founded  ;  and  the  "  Concert 
Olympique,"  which  was  frequented  more  particularly  by  the  minor 
officials  and  the  servants.  There  were  actors'  booths  on  the 
terraces,  huts  under  the  grand  vestibule,  barracks  on  the  staircase, 
and  gardens  even  on  the  roof. 

And  that  was  why  M.  Migue,  architect-inspector  of  the  Tuileries, 
thought  that  he  was  going  off  his  head  when  he  was  obliged,  in 
the  course  of  one  afternoon,  to  place  the  chateau  in  a  state  to 
receive  the  Royal  Family  and  to  lodge  all  the  Court  which  the 
triumphant  Revolution  was  bringing  back  from  Versailles  to 
Paris. 

And  in  less  time  than  would  be  required  to  trace  the  narrative 
of  this  epic  removal,  everyone  was  shown  the  door.  There  had 
been  tears,  cries,  recriminations,  threats,  prayers.  They  silenced 
some,  pacified  others,  promised  indemnities,  and  paid  them.  In 
November  1789,  Madame  de  la  Mark  received  120,000  livres  "  as 
compensation  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  her  in  the  apartment 
which  she  had  occupied  at  the  Tuileries/ '  We  have  found  mention 
of  this  fact  in  the  archives,  and  it  certainly  was  not  an  isolated  case. 
They  held  out  to  others  the  hope  of  lodgings  in  the  stables  or  the 
houses  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  but  they  were  pitiless  ;  in  about 
an  hour  everyone  was  turned  out.  While  the  street-porters 
were  loading  the  coaches  with  the  furniture  of  the  inmates,  the 
carpenters  were  pulling  down  the  partitions,  the  scrubbers  were 
cleaning  the  floors,  the  upholsterers  were  putting  up  the 
curtains. 

It  was  not,  moreover,  except  at  the  end  of  a  march  of  seven 
hours  that  the  convoy  of  Royalty  arrived  at  Paris  from  Versailles. 
The  apartments  were  far  from  ready ;  however,  they  were  able 
to  camp  there  temporarily.  The  King  took  possession  of  the 
ground  apartment  on  the  first  floor  overlooking  the  garden ;  the 
Queen  lodged  on  the  ground  floor,  also  overlooking  the  garden  ; 
Madame  Elisabeth  took  the  ground  floor  suite  overlooking  the 
court ;  and  the  Dauphin  was  installed  at  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  in 
an  apartment  open  on  all  sides,  and  the  doors  of  which  closed  so 
badly  that  they  were  obliged  to  barricade  them  with  the  scanty 
furniture  found  in  the  rooms.  As  for  the  numerous  personnel 
which  followed  the  Royal  Family — gentlemen,  guards,  officers, 
domestics,  servants  of  all  grades  and  all  ranks — they  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  rest  of  the  chateau.  The  titles  of  the  chief 
functionaries  had  been  hurriedly  chalked  on  the  doors,  and  each 
one  was  thus  able  to  find  where  to  pass  the  night. 

This  hasty  installation  will  not  continue.  Louis  XVI,  who 
wished  to  bring  his  children  nearer  to  him,  shared  his  apartment 
with  the  Dauphin  and  with  Madame  Royale,  his  daughter.     The 
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Queen  kept  the  ground-floor,1  and  private  staircases  were  con- 
trived, in  order  that  the  King  and  Queen  night  have  free  com- 
munication from  their  apartments  into  those  of  the  Dauphin  and 
Madame.  *  An  enormous  crowd  was  continually  stationed  on  the 
terrace  and  in  the  courts  of  the  chateau,  and  this  crowd  carried 
its  inquisitiveness  so  far,  that  one  day  Madame  Elisabeth  saw  her 
chamber  invaded  by  several  persons  who  had  leaped  over  the 
window-sill.  She  begged  the  King  to  lodge  her  elsewhere,  and 
she  was  installed  in  a  spacious  and  comfortable  apartment  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore.     Mesdames,  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV,  were 


cha 


Here  is  what  was,  errors  excepted — for  this  nomenclature  is  here  given  for  the  first 
e — the  arrangement  of  the  royal  apartments  from  1790  to  1792.     On  entering  the 

ateau  by  the  Cour  du  Carrousel,  you  found  yourself  in  the  peristyle  of  the  central  pavilion 
called  the  Pavilion  de  l'Horloge.  On  the  right  ascended  the  grand  staircase.  On  the  first 
landing  of  the  entresol  was  the  chapel ;  then  the  staircase  divided  into  two  flights  of  steps, 
and  led  to  the  grand  vestibule  (afterwards  Salle  des  Marechaux),  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  of  the  central  pavilion.  In  directing  your  steps  towards  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore  you  found  the  state  apartments  :  Salle  des  Suissess ;  Salle  de  l'Qul-de-Boeuf  (ante- 
chamber which  took  this  name  only  by  analogy  with  the  ante-chamber  of  Versailles)  ; 
bedchamber  ;  King's  Cabinet  or  Salle  du  Conseil ;  Galerie  de  Diane.  All  these  apartments 
overlooked  the  court,  except  the  first  two,  which  had  windows  overlooking  at  the  same 
time  the  court  and  the  garden.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Galerie  de  Diane  a  door 
opened  on  to  the  staircase  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore.  Such  is  the  road  which  the  populace 
of  June  20, 1792  followed. 

To  reach  the  private  apartments  you  entered  the  chateau  by  the  Queen's  staircase, 
the  doors  leading  to  which  were  in  the  corner  of  the  court,  near  the  Pavilion  de  Flore. 
After  ascending  some  steps  leading  to  the  ground  floor,  you  found  on  your  right  the  door  of 
the  Queen's  apartments,  which  overlooked  the  garden.  First  came  an  ante-chamber, 
serving  as  Salle  du  Couvert ;  then  the  billiards-room  ;  the  Queen's  reception-room  ;  the 
Queen's  bedchamber.  The  bed  was  in  a  kind  of  alcove  formed  by  four  hollow  pillars — 
"  each  capable  of  concealing  a  person."  Next  you  found  the  Queen's  dressing-room ; 
then  a  cabinet  of  archives,  followed  by  a  kind  of  passage,  with  a  window  overlooking  the 
garden,  facing  which  was  a  glass  partition  covered  on  the  inside  by  muslin  curtains,  which 
concealed  a  gloomy  room  which  was  the  workshop  of  the  King's  locksmith.  Finally,  came 
a  cabinet  for  the  King,  and  a  very  little  room  which  he  used  as  a  boudoir.  A  long,  un- 
lighted  corridor,  the  entrance  of  which  was  near  the  Queen's  staircase,  connected  all  this 
string  of  apartments. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  Queen's  staircase  and  mount  to  the  first  floor  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  King's  apartments,  situated  above  those  of  the  Queen,  and,  like  them,  overlooking 
the  garden.  They  were  composed  of  a  first  room,  serving  as  an  ante-chamber  ;  of  a  room 
for  the  women  of  Madame  Royale ;  the  Dauphin's  bedchamber ;  the  room  where  the 
King  actually  slept ;  his  state  bedchamber,  where  his  grand  lever  took  place  ;  and  a  cabinet- 
library.  A  wall  only  separated  Louis  XVI's  bed  from  that  of  the  Dauphin  ;  and,  moreover, 
this  wall  was  pierced  by  a  peep-hole,  which  enabled  the  King,  without  leaving  his  bed, 
to  see  what  was  happening  in  his  son's  room.  It  was  into  this  wall  that  the  "  iron  chest  " 
had  been  drilled.  It  was  in  the  woodwork  of  a  black  cabinet  forming  the  back  of  the 
alcove. 

1  repeat  that  this  description  cannot  be  correct  in  all  its  particulars.  At  any  rate,  it 
has  this  advantage — that  it  agrees  with  all  the  narratives  of  the  20th  of  June  and  the 
10th  of  August,  and  so  forth,  and  also  with  that  astonishing  account  of  P.J.A.D.E.  (Roussel 
d'Epinal,  le  Chdteau  des  Tuileries),  which  has  assisted  me  considerably  in  this  reconstitu- 
tion. 

2  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Tourzel. 
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lodged  in  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan,  and  Monsieur1  emigrated  to 
the  Luxembourg,  which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  the  most 
comfortable  palace  in  Paris. 

It  is  difficult  to-day  to  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  personnel 
which  in  former  times  the  Court  dragged  after  it  in  its  removals 
from  one  royal  residence  to  another.  The  Archives  Nationales 
possess  a  list  of  the  lodgings  at  the  Tuileries,  hastily  drawn  up  on 
October  6,  1789,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  it  includes  only  the 
indispensable  functionaries.  It  is  an  army.  This  list  forms  a 
veritable  annual,  in  which  one  meets  here  and  there  with  some 
interesting  details.  I  find  there  several  strange  denominations, 
such  as  porters  of  the  ladies  of  Mesdames  ;  cook  of  the  Queen 
serving  as  dish-warmer  to  Madame.  Then  there  is  some  curious 
information  concerning  the  various  private  functions — cup-bearer 
of  the  King,  officer  of  the  King's  roast,  the  King's  buttery,  the 
King's  ice-house,  the  King's  dairy,  the  fire  attendant  of  the  King, 
the  King's  bakehouse.  I  see  there  also  a  German  baker  for  the 
Queen,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  Marie  Antoinette 
who  imported  to  Paris  the  taste  for  Viennese  bread.  One  is 
particularly  struck  by  the  incalculable  number  of  doctors  who 
followed  the  Court :  first  surgeon,  second  surgeon,  first  and  second 
physicians,  first  and  second  apothecaries  ;  surgeons,  physicians, 
and  apothecaries  in  reversion  ;  so  many  for  the  Queen,  so  many  for 
the  royal  children,  for  Madame  Elisabeth,  for  Mesdames ;  and 
hairdressers,  officers  of  the  kitchen,  and  controllers  of  the  kitchen, 
and  equerries,  riding-masters,  and  gentlemen-ushers  ;  and  as  many 
others.  For  all  these  people  accommodation  had  to  be  found. 
It  is  true  that,  outside  the  chateau  properly  so  called,  the  immense 
mass  of  the  Tuileries  comprised  several  hotels  in  the  Place  de 
Carrousel  and  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore.  These  buildings  formed 
a  labyrinth  of  streets,  of  courts,  of  passages.  There  were  the 
Cour  du  Puits,  the  Cour  de  Marsan,  the  Cour  de  la  Manufacture, 
the  Cour  du  Vieux-Manege,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  to 
to-day  the  exact  site.  They  found  quarters  in  the  Petit  Carrousel, 
in  the  Grand  Equerry's  h6tel,  in  the  H6tel  de  la  Valliere ;  they 
found  them  in  the  "  buildings  and  booths  of  M.  Cotte,"  Rue  du 
Carrousel,  at  the  Hotel  de  Longueville,  in  a  house  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Nicaise,  and  in  another  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  Deanery. 
They  rented  also  in  the  Rue  du  Chantre"  some  apartments  in  which 
to  install  the  Queen's  waiting-women,  and  took  a  lease  of  the  house 
of  the  Sieur  de  Roulede,  Rue  Saint-Honore,  to  place  there  the 
"  secretaries  of  the  assistant  cooks."    The  King's  first  valet  de 

1  Louis,  Comtc  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.  Since  the  time  of  the  last  Valois 
the  eldest  brother  of  the  King  of  France  had  always  been  officially  styled  Monsieur 
(Translator's  Note). 
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lambre  was  lodged  in  the  Rue  du  Dauphin,  at  the  house  of  M. 
de  Champcenetz  ;  the  chaplains  found  an  asylum  at  the  Capuchins, 
near  the  Place  Vend6me,  and  they  ended  by  finding  hospitality 
for  the  keeper-general  of  the  plate  and  the  commandant  of  the 
scrubbers  in  a  house  belonging  to  M.  de  TEpee,  from  which  a 
locksmith  was  expelled. 

The  details  of  this  installation  may  seem  puerile,  and,  in  fact, 
history — with  reason  perhaps — has  up  to  the  present  disdained 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  make  us  see  so  plainly  what  ignorance 
of  the  new  ideas,  what  failure  to  understand  the  trend  of  events, 
governed  the  least  actions  of  the  Court,  that  they  are  not  devoid  of 
all  interest.  This  crowd  of  useless  and  expensive  servants,  this 
>mplication  of  the  most  menial  services,  these  parasitical  excre- 
:ences  thrust  upon  the  royal  power  stifled  and  exhausted  it. 
[t  was  from  that  that  it  died,  but  so  little  did  it  understand  its 
lalady  that  it  deemed  it  indispensable  to  its  life. 
The  fact  becomes  far  more  striking  still  by  the  contrast  with  the 
tew  and  practical  spirit  which  animated  the  rival  power,  the 
>sembly.  The  Parisians,  who  had,  for  nearly  a  century,  lost 
jht  of  and  forgotten  the  manner  in  which  the  Court  was  con- 
Lucted,  beheld  with  amazement  the  arrival  in  their  town  of  this 
iy  which  the  Royal  Family  dragged  in  its  train.  These  thou- 
mds  of  functionaries,  whose  titles  seemed  comical  and  super- 
muated,  had  no  longer  any  prestige  for  this  people,  who  imagined 
self  to  have  made  a  revolution.  It  was  maladroitly  to  recall  a 
past  which  was  believed  to  be  dead  thus  to  parade  these  cast-off 
feudal  trappings. 


CHAPTER  II 
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The  Assembly,  which  already  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity, 
gained  further  by  the  comparison.  It  had  declared  itself  in- 
separable from  the  King  and  had  decided  to  come  to  Paris.  The 
removal  was  effected  without  any  difficulty  and  quite  simply. 
On  October  18  it  adjourned  at  Versailles ;  and  on  the  19th  it  re- 
sumed its  labours  in  Paris,  in  a  chamber  of  the  episcopal  palace, 
which  the  archbishop  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  deputies. 
The  continuous  gush  of  talk  which  had  been  falling  upon  France 
since  the  opening  of  the  States-General  was  not  even  interrupted  by 
it.  The  archbishop's  residence  had,  moreover,  been  selected 
merely  as  a  temporary  habitation,  as  before  leaving  Versailles  the 
Assembly  had  sent  to  Paris  a  commision  of  six  members, ■  charged 
to  find  in  the  capital  a  suitable  place  for  its  sittings.  This  was  no 
easy  matter.  The  Tuileries  scarcely  sufficed  to  accommodate  the 
Court ;  the  Louvre  was  occupied  by  the  Academies,  by  the  artists' 
lodgings,  by  the  royal  printing-establishment;  the  Palais-Royal 
served  as  the  residence  of  the  Due  d' Orleans  ;  the  Luxembourg 
was  too  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  On  October  10, 
1789,  at  the  evening  sitting,  the  President  read  a  letter  written  by 
the  commissioners  charged  to  find  an  asylum  for  the  Assembly  in 
Paris.  "  They  have  surveyed,"  it  ran,  "  the  most  spacious  places 
of  the  capital ;  none  has  appeared  to  them  more  suitable  than  the 
riding-school  of  the  Tuileries.  The  same  benches  will  be  set  up 
there, 2  but  the  galleries  intended  for  the  spectators  will  only  be  able 
to  hold  five  or  six  hundred  persons.  The  offices  will  be  lodged  at 
the  Feuillants  and  the  Committees  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Chancellerie, 
Place  Vend6me.  The  commissioners  are  as  yet  unable  to  determine 
the  sum  which  these  new  arrangements  will  cost."8 

1  The  commissioners  were  :  Guillotin,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  Seignelay-Colbert,  Bishop  of 
Rodez,  La  Poule,  Goucy  d'Arcy  and  Lepeletier  de  Saint- Fargeau. 

2  As  in  the  hall  of  the  States-General  at  Versailles. 
8  Moniteur,  October,  1789. 
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At  the  period  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XV,  a  spacious  riding- 
school  had  been  constructed  at  the  end  of  the  "  racecourse," 
supported  on  one  side  by  the  wall  of  the  Feuillants,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  that  of  the  terrace.  This  riding-school  was  intended  for 
the  equestrian  education  of  the  young  King.  In  digging  the 
foundations  of  this  building,  they  had  discovered  the  remains 
of  the  aqueduct  built  in  1564  by  Queen  Catherine  de'  Medici 
to  bring  spring-water  from  Saint-Cloud  to  the  Tuileries. 
The  establishment  of  the  riding-school  had  necessitated  the 
disappearance  of  a  picturesque  grotto  formed  of  shells,  which 
Gaston  d'Orleans  had  erected  on  this  spot  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  garden. 

In  1743,  Louis  XV  having  returned  to  Versailles,  and  the  riding- 
school  being  no  longer  of  any  use,  possession  of  it  was  granted  to 
one  of  the  King's  equerries,  M.  de  la  Gueriniere,  who  founded 
there  an  academy  of  equitation,  and  obtained  permission  to  add  to 
the  building  the  stables,  mews,  corn-lofts,  and  saddle-rooms  which 
were  lacking.  Some  years  later,  La  Gueriniere  surrendered  his 
establishment  to  M.  de  Croissy,  in  consideration  of  his  reimbursing 
him  for  what  he  had  expended  on  the  buildings  which  he  had 
grouped  around  the  riding-school,  the  amount  being  fixed  at 
8,000  livres. 

The  Academy  of  Equitation  passed  in  this  way  to  several  succes- 
sive occupants,  and  each  new  incumbent  paid  to  the  vendor  the 
same  compensation.  The  riding-school  had  become  private 
property,  over  which  the  royal  domain  no  longer  exercised  any 
right  to  levy  rent,  and  which  was  transmitted  from  one  person's 
hands  to  another's  at  the  fixed  price  of  8,000  livres. 

In  1777,  the  Sieur  Villemotte  had  bought  it  for  this  sum  from  a 
certain  M.  Dayand.  He  was  still  occupying  it  in  1789,  and  he 
regarded  it  as  his  genuine  property,  when  the  National  Assembly 
reminded  him,  by  taking  possession  of  it,  that  he  had  no  right  to 
remain  upon  this  portion  of  the  royal  domain. 

The  Sieur  Villemotte  was  expelled,  not  without  exciting  very 
vigorous  protests  on  his  part, ■  and  the  task  of  adapting  the  riding- 
school  to  its  new  object  was  begun. 

It  was  urgent,  since  the  Assembly  found  itself  very  badly  housed 
at  the  episcopal  palace.  There  were  nearly  eight  hundred  deputies, 
and  a  great  number  had  no  seats.  The  chamber  was  too  narrow, 
too  long,  badly  arranged,  they  could  not  move  about  in  it,  and 
breathed  with  difficulty.  The  representatives  placed  near  the 
windows,  which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  open,  were  inconvenienced 

1  He  was  allowed,  however,  the  use  of  the  apartment  which  he  occupied  at  the  riding- 
school,  and  which  he  retained  until  1793. 
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by  the  air,  and  those  who  were  at  a  distance  from  them  feared 

I  that  they  would  be  suffocated. 
They  also  imagined  that  they  heard  several  cracking  sounds  in 
the  supports  of  the  gallery  which  ran  all  round  the  room,  and  this 
incident  occasioned  an  uneasiness  which  led  to  some  disturbance. 
Several  times  during  the  sitting  of  October  19  voices  arose  on  all 
sides  demanding  another  temporary  habitation.  Finally,  on  the 
following  Monday — the  26th — the  accident  which  was  feared 
occurred.  The  weight  of  the  spectators  caused  two  of  the  supports 
of  the  gallery  to  give  way,  and  public,  woodwork,  rubbish,  were 
precipitated  on  to  the  deputies  who  were  placed  underneath.  One 
of  them — Viard,  of  Lorraine — was  seriously  injured.  Three  other 
representatives  received  bruises. 

Nevertheless,  the  Constituent  Assembly  continued  to  sit  at  the 
archbishop's  palace  during  the  ten  days  which  followed  this 
incident.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  Saturday,  November  7,  that 
the  President  read  a  letter  from  Paris,  architect  and  inspector  of 
the  Menus,  announcing  that  the  new  chamber  would  be  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  Assembly  on  the  following  Monday  morning.  This 
communication  was  a  welcome  one. 

During  the  nineteen  days  that  the  Assembly  remained  at  the 
archbishop's  palace  it  accomplished  a  notable  act.  It  decreed  that 
the  property  of  the  clergy  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  nation  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  this  decree  was  passed  on 
November  2,  the  day  of  a  religious  festival,  on  the  motion  of  a 
bishop  (Talleyrand),  under  the  presidency  of  the  advocate  of  the 
clergy  (Camus),  and  in  the  residence  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  of  France. 

This  important  decision,  which  brought  into  the  coffers  of  the 
nation  a  revenue  of  about  150  million  livres,  was  to  receive  an 
immediate  application  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the  Assembly. 
It  permitted,  in  fact,  the  extension  of  the  dependencies  of  the 
riding-school  over  the  land  of  the  Feuillants  and  the  Capuchins, 
henceforth  national  property,  and  of  installing  in  the  buildings  of 
these  two  communities  a  good  number  of  officials  who  had  been 
unable  to  find  room  in  the  riding-school,  properly  so  called. 

These  two  monasteries,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  faced 
the  Rue  Saint-Honore.  The  appearance  of  the  Capuchins1  was 
that  of  a  long,  uniform  building  in  no  particular  style  of  architec- 
ture, pierced  by  narrow  windows.  The  Feuillants,2  on  the  other 
hand,  opened  in  the  axis  itself  of  the  Place  Vend<3me,  their  lofty 

1  The  name  of  this  religious  Order  originated  in  the  capoch,  or  pointed  cowl,  which  the 
monks  wore. 
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•This  name  sprang  from  the  Abbaye  de  Feuillants,  in  the  diocese  of  Rieux,  mother- 
use  of  the  Order.     The  Feuillants  possessed,  in  1790,  two  convents  in  Paris  itself. 
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entrance-door,  constructed  in  1676  by  Francois  Mansard,  adorned 
by  four  detached  Corinthian  pillars,  encircling  a  bas-relief,  the 
work  of  Jean  Goujon,  representing  Henri  III  receiving  Dom  Jean 
de  la  Barriere,  the  reformer  of  the  Order.  This  beautiful  decora- 
tive ensemble  was  completed  by  a  pediment  in  which  was  sculptured 
the  shield  of  the  arms  of  France. 

On  passing  this  door,  you  found  yourself  in  an  imposing  court, 
the  left  side  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  west  door  of  the  church 
of  the  convent,  a  beautiful  monument  erected  from  1601  to  1608, 
in  that  curious  intermediary  style  which  succeeded  the  Renaissance 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  solemn  colonnades  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

These  communities  were  only  separated  from  one  another  by 
a  rather  long  passage,  opening  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Court  of  the 
Feuillants,  and  which,  sufficiently  wide,  but  rather  tortuous,  glided 
in  between  the  buildings  and  the  wall  of  the  two  convents,  so  far 
as  a  gate  which  opened  behind  the  riding-school  on  to  the  terrace 
of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  appeared, 
in  1790,  a  remnant  of  the  grotto  made  of  shells  of  Gaston  d'  Orleans 
converted  into  a  kind  of  chapel. 

This  alley  was  the  property  of  the  Feuillants,  who  had  had  it 
built  to  facilitate  their  communications,  and  who  possessed  the 
right  to  keep  the  gates  open  or  closed,  as  suited  their  convenience.  I 
However,  the  royal  domain  had  undertaken  the  duty  of  keeping] 
it  in  order  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV,  who  often  went  toi 
hear  Mass  at  the  Feuillants,  and  since  that  time  this  alley  had! 
become  the  most  frequented  entrance  of  the  garden  of  thei 
Tuileries. 

The  public  had  had,  in  fact,  access  to  the  garden  since  the  reigni 
of  Louis  XIII ;  but  when,  in  1789,  the  Court  came  to  take  up  itsj 
residence  at  the  chateau,  this  indulgence  was  subjected  to  certain] 
restrictions  which  had  been  judged  necessary.     Before  midday  ontyj 

1  The  church  of  the  Feuillants  was  adorned  with  pictures,  marbles,  and  bronze  railings, 
and  contained  a  curious  series  of  tombs  granted  to  certain  benefactors  of  the  Order.  Among, 
the  richest  of  these  sarcophagi  was  that  of  Jeanne  de  Rohan,  who  died  in  1706,  and  that  all 
the  Phelippeaux  family.  On  the  monument  of  Guillaume  de  Montholon,  who  died  in! 
1621,  two  statues  of  white  marble,  Religion  and  Prudence,  kept  watch.  The  mausoleum! 
of  the  Marechal  de  Marillac  presented  a  bronze  Minerva  resting  against  a  pyramid  of  white! 
marble.  In  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  periphery  you  might  admire  a  painting  of  Simom 
Vouet,  which  was  considered  that  artist's  masterpiece,  and  in  the  nave,  opposite  the  pulpit, 
the  cenotaph  of  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Comte  d'Harcourt,  under  the  form  of  a  marble  grouf  j 
representing  Time  vanquished  by  Immortality. 

We  might  mention,  besides,  the  sacristy,  rich  in  relics  and  in  ornaments  of  all  kinds; 
the  parlour ;  the  cloister,  adorned  by  precious  stained-glass  windows,  painted  at  the) 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Michu  and  Sempy,  from  the  designs  of  the  Fleming 
Elie ;  the  refectory,  where  the  great  compositions  of  Restout,  V  Histoitt  d' Esther  etAssudrus, 
were  to  be  seen;    and,  lastly,  the  library,  which  contained  24,000  volumes.    The  last 
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e  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  and  persons  provided  with 
tickets,  "  the  copies  of  which  are  in  the  sentry-boxes/'  were 
allowed  to  enter ;  but  from  noon  onwards  the  doors  were  open  to 
everyone. 

Such,  rapidly  sketched,  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
the  environs  of  the  hall  where  the  Assembly  was  to  hold  its  sittings, 
and  where  the  legislative  bodies  were  to  remain  for  nearly  four 
years.  A  great  number  of  deputies  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
lodged  in  the  quarter  of  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  be  near  the  Riding- 
School.  Lamouretti  and  Couthon  resided,  in  1792,  at  No.  343  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  Alviti,  Bezire  and  Jean  Debry  also  lived  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore  ;  Bigot  de  Preameneu  was  installed  in  the  Rue  du 
Dauphin,  in  a  house  which  overlooked  the  court  itself  of  the  riding- 
school.  Many  lived  in  the  hotels  of  the  Butte  des  Moulins,  Rue 
Sainte-Anne,  or  Rue  des  Moineaux  ;  Fauchet  occupied  a  furnished 
lodging  in  the  Rue  Chabanais ;  Carnot  and  Carnot-Feulens,  both 
deputies  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  had  rented  a  lodging  at  the  Hdtel 
d' Arras,  in  the  Petit  Carrousel ;  Louvet  lived  at  No.  13  Quai 
Voltaire ;  Vergniaud  at  the  Hdtel  d'Aligre,  Rue  d'Orleans-Saint- 
Honore* ;  Brissot  in  the  Rue  Gretry,  and  Lequinio,  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Reine,  Rue  de  Beaune. 

Nearly  all  of  them,  being  for  the  most  part  men  with  very  little 
means  of  their  own,  had  nothing  in  the  town  but  a  very  modest 
lodging.  Their  real  home  was  the  Assembly,  where  the  sittings 
often  began  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  were  held  twice  a 
day.  Besides,  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  the  Committees, 
which  numbered  thirty. 

To  establish  the  immense  mass  of  offices  necessitated  by  such 
a  parliamentary  administration,  the  Assembly  had  taken  possession 
— cautiously  at  first — of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  Feuillants 
and  the   Capuchins,   whose   convents  had   been   in   great   part 

(evacuated  from  the  beginning  of  1790. 
The  buildings  of  the  Riding-School  proper  had  only  been  able  to 

building  added  to  this  vast  convent  was  the  huge  structure  erected  in  1782  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honore.  The  main  building,  which  it  was  intended  to  let,  is  the  only  remnant  of  the 
Couvent  des  Feuillants  still  existing  to-day. 

The  Couvent  des  Capucins,  although  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  important  of  the 
Order,  was  much  less  sumptuous.  The  church,  which  dated  from  the  eighteenth  century, 
did  not  contain  much,  apart  from  some  good  pictures,  except  the  tomb  of  the  famous  P6re 
Ange  de  Joyeuse,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  Capuchin  and  a  marshal  of  France,  a  plurality 
of  offices  over  which  Henri  IV  made  very  merry.  The  monks  of  this  convent  devoted 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  Their  library,  which 
occupied  a  gallery  a  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  was  well  known.  It  was  in  this 
room  that  was  exhibited  the  model  in  mother-of-pearl  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem  sent  by  the  Turks  to  M.  de  Vergennes,  former  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
who  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  Capuchins.  You  saw  there  also  two  very  beautiful  globes, 
one  celestial,  the  other  terrestrial,  made  by  Coronelly  in  1693. 
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accommodate  five  of  these  offices  ;  the  others  had  been  establishes 
in  the  two  convents.  They  had  even  erected  in  the  gardens  c 
the  Capuchins  wooden  huts,  in  order  to  install  different  department 
in  them.  The  archives  of  the  Assembly  were  accommodated  i 
the  beautiful  library  of  the  Feuillants,  the  office  of  the  geographe 
in  the  cloister,  and  the  printing-works  in  the  refectory  of  th 
Capuchins  and  the  adjoining  rooms.  The  inspectors  of  th 
Chamber — those  whom  we  should  call  to-day  the  Questors — wer 
in  the  little  garden  of  the  Capuchins,  near  the  passage  ;  the  Com 
mittees  for  the  Examination  of  Accounts,  of  Civil  and  Crimins 
Legislation,  of  Assignats  and  Moneys,  of  the  Public  Debt,  of  th 
Domains,  of  Public  Education,  and  so  forth,  occupied  the  entresol 
and  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  house  of  the  Capuchins 
the  commissary  inspectors  had  been  housed  on  the  ground  floo 
of  the  principal  buildings  ;  the  Divisional  Committee  and  Nations 
Committee  encamped  in  the  cloister,  the  Committees  of  the  Marine 
of  Commerce  and  of  Decrees  sat  in  the  two  dormitories  on  th 
first  floor  ;  and  the  novices'  wing  was  reserved  for  the  Committe 
of  Petitions. 

These  different  institutions  were  placed  in  direct  communica 
tions  with  the  chamber  itself  of  the  Riding-School  by  passages  mad 
of  boards  covered  with  striped  ticking,  resembling  the  awning 
with  which,  by  a  sort  of  tradition,  the  public  monuments  are  stii 
decorated  to-day  at  the  time  of  official  fetes.  A  passage  of  thi 
kind,  crossing  the  whole  garden  of  the  Feuillants,  led  under  cove 
from  the  cloister  of  the  convent  to  a  door  made  in  the  wall  of  th 
Riding-School,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  This  was  th 
most  frequented  entrance  of  the  chamber  ;  but  the  official  entrance 
the  "  great  door/'  opened  on  to  the  "  racecourse." 

On  this  side  a  kind  of  courtyard,  rather  narrow  and  shut  in  b; 
barriers,  appeared  between  the  lower  buildings.  It  was  reserve* 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  guard-house  for  the  provost  of  th 
hotel,  a  guard-house  for  the  general  staff,  a  guard-house  for  th 
National  Guard,  a  guard-house  for  the  officers  and  an  emergenc; 
guard-house.  A  passage,  enclosed  by  barriers  and  reserved  fo 
foot-passengers,  skirted  the  dwelling  of  the  porter-restaurant 
keeper,  which  was  built  against  the  wall  of  the  garden-terrace  c 
the  Tuileries.  An  immense  awning  permitted  carriages  to  approac 
under  cover  the  principal  door  of  the  Assembly. 

You  entered  this  hall  by  a  vestibule,  on  which  opened  two  room 
used  as  offices.  This  vestibule  traversed,  you  found  yourself  i 
a  corridor  which  ran  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  building 
and  out  of  which  several  large  doors  gave  admission  to  the  hall  c 
assembly. 

This  was  nearly  ten  times  as  long  as  it  was  broad.     The  seat 
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preserved  for  the  deputies  were  arranged  in  six  rows,  one  above 
0(j another,  with  an  empty  space  in  the  middle  which  was  jestingly 
^.called  the  i*  Piste."  Half-way  along  the  hall,  on  "  the  garden 
inside,"  was  erected  the  President's  tribune.  It  was  a  simple  table 
]  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  placed  on  a  platform,  below  which  the 
]f' secretaries  elected  by  the  Assembly  were  posted  about  a  round 
I  table.  Facing  it,  on  "  the  Feuillants'  side/'  were  placed  the  bar 
reand  the  orators'  tribune. 

J  We  know  that,  following  a  custom  dating  from  the  first  days  of 
I  the  States-General,  the  deputies  had  chosen  their  seats,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  opinions,  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  presidential 
^platform.  But,  in  the  first  days  of  1792,  in  the  hope  of  ameliorating 
Ithe  acoustic  defects  of  the  chamber,  the  President's  desk  was 
y,  transferred  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  orators'  tribune,  and  the 
£  tribune  to  the  place  of  the  President's  desk.  This  occasioned  a 
p  veritable  parliamentary  revolution,  the  right  side  becoming  in 
15that  way  the  left,  and  vice  versa.  For  some  time  this  change 
^greatly  inconvenienced  the  debates  and  the  reports.  Also,  gradu- 
ally, the  terms  "  Right  "  and  "  Left "  were  replaced  by  more 
,  picturesque  designations — "  the  Mountain,"  "  the  Plain,"  and 
\ "  the  Marsh." 

At  the  two  extremities  of  the  hall,  on  a  level  with  the  first  floor, 
[two  spacious  tribunes  accommodated  the  public.  The  privileged 
;. spectators  occupied  a  series  of  boxes — the  President's  box,  box  of 
.  the  assistant  deputies,  box  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  box  of  the 
(  deputies  of  the  commercial  towns,  box  of  the  architect  of  the 
Assembly  and  so  forth. 

The  President's  cabinet  occupied  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
looking  out  on  to  the  garden  of  the  Feuillants.  On  the  same  side 
were  a  refreshment-room  and  a  cafe,  which  had  been  hurriedly 
built  in  the  convent  garden  ;  and  a  restaurant,  specially  reserved 
for  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  had  been  installed  on  the  first 
floor  above  the  entrance  vestibule. 

And  now  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  what  was,  in  1792,  this  hall 
where  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  sat,  and  in  which  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  was  holding  its  sittings.  From  the  morning  all  is 
animation.  The  guards  are  relieved ;  the  relieving  guard  enters 
by  the  Ruelle  du  Dauphin,  skirts  the  "  racecourse,"  and  draws  up 
near  the  Riding-School ;  the  password  is  exchanged ;  the  guard  going 
off  duty  marches  back  to  their  quarters,  and  the  gates  are 
opened. 

Then  across  the  immense  hive  formed  by  the  three  buildings 
of  the  Capuchins,  the  Feuillants,  and  the  Riding-School,  and  by  the 
subsidiary  buildings,  begins  a  hum,  which  will  cease  no  more  until 
the  evening.     The  deputies  arrive,  some  by  the  Rue  Saint-Honore 
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and  the  Court  of  the  Feuillants,  some  by  way  of  the  "  racecourse  "  ; 
they  go  to  the  Committees,  to  the  offices,  to  the  President's  cabinet. 
Along  the  boarded  passages  which  establish  communication 
between  all  the  Government  departments  there  is  a  continual 
passing  to  and  fro,  the  rumble  of  tramping  feet. 

Before  the  porter's  lodge  the  spectators  who  have  come  to  attend 
the  sitting  crowd  together,  held  in  check  by  the  barriers.  Under 
the  awning  hackney-coaches  set  down  incessantly  petitioners ; 
abbe's,  once  powerful,  who  have  come  to  obtain  relief ;  former 
pensioners  of  the  King's  privy  purse,  demanding  where  the  account- 
ant's office  is.  A  little  before  nine  o'clock  the  barriers  are  opened, 
and  the  crowd  rushes  up  the  four  staircases  leading  to  the  public 
tribunes,  which  are  filled  in  an  instant.  The  hall  is  still  empty ; 
in  the  "  Piste  " — a  specious  parallelogram,  furnished  only  with 
two  big  earthenware  stoves  affecting  the  shape  of  the  old  Bastille — 
four  ushers  in  black  satin  breeches,  wearing  around  the  neck  a  silver 
chain,  pace  to  and  fro.  Gradually  the  benches  covered  with 
green  hangings,  reserved  for  the  deputies,  are  filled.  The  President 
is  announced,  and  mounts  to  his  desk  ;  a  bell  rings,  and  the  sitting 
has  begun. 

Very  lively  affairs  are  these  sittings  ;  often  a  great  deal  of  noise  is 
made  and  little  work  done.  The  speakers  succeed  one  another 
in  the  tribune,  but  they  are  heard  with  difficulty ;  so  long  is  the 
hall  and  so  noisy  the  public.  Four  ushers  in  black  coats,  with 
gilded  swords  by  their  sides,  hair  carefully  frizzled  and  their  hats 
in  their  hands,  move  about  the  "  Piste,"  and  cry  incessantly  : 
"  Silence  !  To  your  places  !  "  The  deputies,  carelessly  dressed, 
a  good  number  of  them  booted  and  spurred,  throng  the  "  Piste." 
They  come  and  go,  tap  their  boots  with  their  canes,  cough,  expector- 
ate, talk  aloud,  and  put  questions  at  a  distance.  Vainly  the  Presi- 
dent shakes  his  huge  bell  and  grows  hoarse  in  repeating  :  "  Silence  ! 
To  your  places,  Messieurs  !  "  In  vain  the  ushers  clap  their  hands 
and  exhaust  themselves  by  crying :  "  Hush  !  "  The  deputies 
pay  no  more  heed  to  them  than  unruly  scholars  who  know  well 
that  the  old  master  will  not  strike  them. ■ 

The  great  attraction  was  the  defiling  past  the  bar  of  the  deputa- 
tions from  the  departments  or  the  suburbs,  and  of  patriots  desirous 
of  advertising  their  civism. 

One  day,  it  is  the  members  of  the  Academical  Society  of  Writing, 
who  pay  homage  to  the  Assembly  by  presenting  it  with  a  pen- 
drawing  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  "They  join  their  oaths  to 
those  of  all  Frenchmen,  and  promise  to  convert,  at  the  first  cry 
of  danger,  the  instruments  of  their  art  into  instruments  of  war." 

1  A  Prussian  in  France  in  179a. 
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Another  time,  it  is  the  Abbe"  Burnett,  almoner  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  presents  himself  at  the  bar  accompanied  by  a  woman 
pushing  before  her  two  bewildered  children  and  holding  a  third 
child  in  her  arms.  The  Abbe  Burnett,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  announces 
that  this  woman  is  his,  that  the  child  she  carries  is  the  fruit  of  their 
amours."  After  having  recalled  the  force  of  the  natural  instincts, 
which  he  had  been  powerless  to  resist,  the  petitioner  continues  in 
this  style  :  "  One  day,  I  shall  meet  one  of  my  colleagues  who  has 
not  taken  the  oath. »  '  Unhappy  man,'  says  he  to  me,  '  what  have 
you  done  ?  '  'I  have  made  a  child,  monsieur,  and  I  have  espoused 
1  this  woman,  who  is  a  Protestant,  and  her  religion  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  mine.  Either  death  or  my  wife/  Such  is  the 
cry  which  inspires  me,  and  with  which  Nature  will  always  inspire 
me."  Then,  in  a  more  insinuating  tone,  Burnett  continues  :  "  We 
are  both  of  us  poor,  both  born  in  the  country,  and  we  come  to  beg 
you  to  give  orders  for  the  liquidation  of  a  sum  of  330  livres,  which 
I  have  employed  in  order  that  religious  services  should  be  properly 
conducted.  I  regret  that  my  position  does  not  permit  to  make 
of  this  a  sacrifice  to  the  Fatherland."  The  petition  is  sent  to  the 
Committee  of  Liquidation  ;  the  abbe  is  admitted  to  the  honours  of 
the  sitting ;  solemnly  he  traverses  all  the  "  Piste,"  amidst  the 
applause  of  the  Assembly,  carrying  in  his  arms  "  the  fruit  of  his 
amours." 

Some  days  afterwards,  we  have  a  deputation  from  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine.  The  orator  who  leads  it  assures  the  Assembly  that 
"  the  wild  and  savage  nature  of  their  district  loves  only  the  sword 
and  liberty." 

Next  there  appears  at  the  bar  an  old  man,  who  leans  upon  the 
ushers  for  support.  A  great  thrill  of  emotion  shakes  the  Assembly. 
It  is  Latude  !  *  He  explains  that  for  eight  years  past  he  has  lived 
only  on  borrowed  money ;  that  he  is  in  distress  ;  that  forty-two 
years  of  imprisonment  have  rendered  him  unfit  for  work,  and  he 
begs  that  temporary  relief  may  be  granted  him. 

Or,  again,  it  is  a  deputy-extraordinary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Drome  who  brings  to  the  bar  twin  brothers,  already  celebrated 
by  their  talent  in  drawing.  These  two  peasants,  at  first  simple 
shepherds,  carved  out  of  stones  on  the  mountains ;  engraved 
human  figures  and  landscapes,  and  the  department  demands  that 
these  twins  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  David  to  complete 
their  education.     This  proposal  is  adopted. 

But  here  come  the  ushers  of  the  Assembly  to  open  the  bar,  and 
you  see  the  Ministers  advance  into  the  hall.      The  Keeper  of  the 

1  The  oath  to  observe  the  Constitution  required  from  all  priests  on  pain  of  outlawry. 
1  The  celebrated  prisoner  of  state,  who  spent  nearly  thirty-four  years  in  confinement. 
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Seals  holds  in  his  hand  an  envelope  sealed  with  a  large  stamp  of 
red  wax.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  King.  Although  the  majority 
of  the  deputies  of  the  Left  affect  the  greatest  indifference,  this 
Court  ceremonial  does  not  lack  a  certain  solemnity.  The  President 
rises,  receives  the  royal  message,  and  reads  it  to  the  Assembly. 
Such  is  the  etiquette  for  communications  emanating  from  the 
Court. 

When  the  King  comes  in  person  to  the  Riding-School,  as  had 
occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  at  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Constitution,  or  on  other  solemn  occasions,  his  pro- 
cession follows  the  Rues  du  Carrousel,  de  l'Echelle  and  Saint- 
Honored  The  coaches  and  the  guard  enter  the  courtyard  of  the 
Feuillants,  and,  by  way  of  the  boarded  passage  which  we  have 
described,  Louis  XVI,  surrounded  by  his  Ministers,  comes  to  take 
his  place  in  an  arm-chair  on  the  President's  right. 

He  will  reappear  in  this  hall  some  months  later,  but  fallen  this 
time,  deprived  of  his  crown,  prisoner,  and  accused !  We  shall 
meet  him  again. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  IOTH   OF  AUGUST 

First  we  must  return  to  the  chateau,  where  Royalty  lies  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  crisis  of  its  destiny  will  last  from  June  20 
to  August  10,  1792. 

That  day,  from  dawn,  by  the  Rue  Saint-Nicaise  and  the  Petit 
Carrousel,  by  the  wicket  which  opens  on  to  the  grand  gallery 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  quay,  the  mob  continually  accumulates 
in  a  rising,  irresistible  flood,  which  comes  to  batter  the  walls  of  the 
Tuileries. 

Where  was  this  army  of  insurrection  recruited?  We  are  in 
ignorance.  Who  paid  it  ?  Who  inspired  it  ?  We  do  not  know. 
Without  a  doubt  a  few  sedition-mongers  sufficed  to  inspire  a  whole 
population.  What  is  certain,  is  that  all  those  who,  that  day,  were 
sent  forth  to  the  assault  of  the  Tuileries  did  not  go  there  of  their 
own  free  will. 

We  are  able  to  support  this  assertion  by  the  evidence  of  a  Parisian 
named  Philippe  Morice,  who,  young  at  that  time — he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age — acted  as  clerk  to  Maitre  Denis  de  VilHeres,  whose 
chambers  were  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres 
and  the  Rue  de  Grenelle. "  On  the  10th  of  August,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Morice,  hearing  the  noise  in  the  streets,  decided 
to  go  and  ascertain  what  was  happening.  He  arrived  on  the  Place 
de  la  Croix-Rouge  at  the  moment  when  the  sans-culottes  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Marceau  were  crossing  this  square  to  proceed  to  the 
Chateau  des  Tuileries. 


"  These  ruffians,"  he  relates,  ■  "  having  thought  proper  to  swell 


Maitre  Denis  de  VilHeres.     A  portrait  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  still  in  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  chambers. 


. 


•Morice's  manuscript  was,  up  to   1890,  in  the  possession  of  Mile.  Emilie  Morice,  his 
aughter,  who,  on  her  death,  bequeathed  it  to  Xavier  Marmier.     The  principal  passages 
from  it  have  been  published  in  the  Revue  des  questions  historiques  of  October,  1892. 
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their  ranks  with  all  the  idlers  and  simpletons  whom  they  en- 
countered on  their  way,  picked  me  up  and  obliged  me  to  march 
with  them,  although  I  had  no  weapon  of  any  kind.  I  had  not 
even  put  on  my  hat,  my  intention  when  I  went  out  being  merely 
to  go  to  the  cafe  which  forms  the  corner  of  the  Croix-Rouge  and 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  a  couple  of  paces  from  the  house  of  the 
notary  where  I  was  employed.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  was 
compelled  to  be  one  of  the  actors — or,  rather,  one  of  the  spectators 
— of  that  day. 

"  We  halted  on  the  Pont-Royal ;  and  whether  because  this 
bridge  was  the  post  assigned  to  my  company,  or  because  the 
thoroughfares  which  led  to  the  Carrousel  were  blocked  by  the 
crowds,  there  we  stayed  all  the  time  that  the  siege  lasted.  It 
had  already  begun  at  the  time  when  we  arrived. 

"  ...  I  shall  honestly  confess  that  the  noise  of  the  cannon, 
with  which  was  mingled,  on  one  side,  the  clamour  of  those  who 
surrounded  me,  and,  on  the  other,  the  cries  of  some  unfortunate 
people  struck  by  the  balls  which  were  fired  at  us  by  the  Swiss 
entrenched  in  the  apartments  and  behind  the  chimneys  of 
the  chateau,  had  such  an  effect  upon  me,  who  found  myself, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  assisting  at  such  a  spectacle,  that  I 
saw  double — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  saw  nothing — until 
the  moment  when  some  shouts  of  victory  informed  us  that  all 
was  over." 

Yes,  all  was  over.  The  people  were  triumphant,  and  their  victory 
had  been  easy. 

At  the  sound  of  the  insurrection  roaring  around  his  palace, 
"  Louis  XVI  said  his  prayers,  confessed  to  the  Abbe  Herbert,  and 
waited  with  resignation.  The  Queen,  her  children,  the  Princesse 
Elisabeth,  hurried  from  one  room  to  another,  sometimes  to  the 
King  closeted  with  the  priest,  sometimes  to  the  council-chamber, 
where  the  assembled  Ministers  were  receiving  intelligence  and 
deliberating  with  Rcederer  on  the  means  of  saving  the  Royal 
Family.  ■ 

"  At  eight  o'clock  a  municipal  officer  enters  the  council-chamber, 
where  the  King  was  with  his  family  and  the  Ministers.  Joly, 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  cries  to  him  so  soon  as  he  catches  sight  of  him  : 
1  Well !  What  do  they  demand  ?  '  '  The  fall/  answers  the 
municipal  officer.  Joly  replies  :  '  Let  the  Assembly  pronounce 
it !  '  But  who  will  become  King  ?  '  says  the  Queen  to  the  munici- 
pal officer.  The  latter  makes  her  a  profound  obeisance,  but 
answers  not  a  single  word." 

1  Manuscript  narration  of  the  loth  of  August,  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangerea. 
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That  was  all  the  resistance,  and  it  is  then  that  took  place  that 

d  exodus  of  the  Royal  Family  going  to  seek  an  asylum  and 
rotection  with  the  Assembly.  The  King,  holding  the  Dauphin 
by  the  hand,  Madame  Elisabeth  and  Madame  Royale,  quite  young 
then,  followed  by  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  and  Madame  de 
Tourzel,  cross  the  garden  and  turn  their  steps  towards  the 
Riding-School.  It  was  a  Calvary  often  described,  often  recounted, 
the  relation  of  which  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  study. 

"  I  shall  return  to  join  you,"  said  the  Queen  proudly,  simulating 
confidence  to  those  whom  she  was  obliged  to  abandon.  "  How 
quickly  the  leaves  are  falling  this  year  !  "  remarked  the  King  sadly 
as  he  dragged  his  feet  through  the  dead  and  fallen  leaves  of  the 

d  chestnut-trees. 

And  in  the  distance  can  be  heard  a  great  uproar  on  the  side  of  the 
Place  du  Carrousel.  It  is  the  column  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine,  which  is  arriving  by  way  of  the  Rue  Saint-Honore, 
dragging  with  it  a  carriage  rilled  with  powder  and  another  loaded 

th  bullets. 

The  King's  departure  inspires  the  besiegers,  who  were  hesitating, 
with  boldness  ;  and  immediately  the  royal  door  is  broken  in,  and 
the  people  enter  the  court  in  crowds.  At  the  sight  of  this  irrup- 
tion the  defenders  of  the  chateau  do  not  know  what  action  to  take, 
for  they  have  no  leader  to  direct  them.  The  invasion  of  the 
populace  had  already  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
a  musket-shot  having  been  fired  on  either  side. 

At  length,  the  Marseillais  arrive  on  the  scene.  Their  commander, 
Founder,  surnamed  "  the  American,"  draws  them  up  around  the 
court  with  their  faces  to  the  chateau.  The  people  shout :  M  Down 
with  the  Swiss  !  "  whom  they  see  at  the  windows  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase.  The  only  reply  of  the  Swiss  and  the  National 
Grenadiers  is  to  make  signs  with  their  hands  and  hats  to  the 
people  to  retire. 


I"  While  both  parties  inveigh  against  each  other  by  cries  and 
signs,  some  patriots  bolder  than  the  rest  advance  to  the  foot 
of  the  grand  staircase,  under  the  arcade  of  the  great  peristyle. 
There  they  seize  with  pikes  a  crochets  two  Swiss  sentries,  and 
disarm  them  with  great  shouts  of  laughter.  The  Swiss  of  this 
post,  at  the  orders  of  the  Captains  Zusler  and  Castleberg,  draw 
up  in  battle  array,  some  on  the  steps  of  the  peristyle,  some 
on  the  perron  of  the  chapel,  and  fire  on  the  pikemen  who  have 
just  laid  hands  on  two  of  their  comrades. 

"  The  noise  of  this  volley  gives  the  general  signal  for  the  combat. 
Thereupon  cannon  and  musketry  play  upon  the  chateau,  and 
the  action  begins  on  both  sides.     The  Swiss,  the  nobles,  the 
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grenadiers,  all  the  people  of  the  chateau,  fire  from  above  and 
from  below  on  the  multitude,  which  retaliates  with  musket  and 
cannonade.  The  first  volley  of  the  people  of  the  chateau  was  a 
very  murderous  one,  and  the  Marseillais  and  the  Brestois  lost 
a  great  number  of  their  men  by  it. 

"  For  an  hour  of  tumult  and  confusion  victory  remains 
uncertain.  But  it  is  not  long  in  declaring  itself  in  favour  of  the 
patriots,  who  outnumber  those  of  the  King's  party.  The  Swiss 
alone  remain  firm  ;  but,  attacked  simultaneously  in  the  court 
and  by  way  of  the  garden,  and  having  already  lost  two  hundred 
of  their  men,  these  brave  soldiers  retire  and  group  themselves 
under  the  peristyle,  which  was  the  principal  point  of  the  attack. 
There  they  keep  up  a  continuous  fire,  until  the  whole  of  their 
cartridges  are  exhausted,  when  they  perished  to  a  man,  after 
having  stretched  on  the  ground  four  hundred  patriots.  The 
peristyle  being  left  undefended,  the  battle  was  won. 

"  The  mob,  master  of  the  grand  staircase,  proceeds  to  seize 
upon  the  interior  of  the  palace.  In  a  few  minutes  it  floods  all 
the  apartments,  and  massacres  all  the  Swiss  whom  it  finds  there. 
The  corridors,  the  roofs,  the  offices,  all  the  private  outlets  from 
the  chateau,  and  even  the  cupboards  and  wardrobes,  are  visited, 
and  all  the  hapless  wretches  who  had  concealed  themselves  in 
these  corners  and  by-ways  ruthlessly  butchered.  Others  are 
thrown  living  from  the  windows,  imploring  in  vain  for  their  lives 
to  be  spared,  and  are  pierced  by  pikes  on  the  terrace  and  the 
pavement  of  the  courts.  A  hundred  of  them  effect  their  escape 
by  the  Cour  de  Marsan,  but  are  stopped  in  the  Rue  de  TEchelle 
and  slain  by  blows  and  thrusts  from  sabres  and  pikes.  Their 
bodies,  despoiled,  naked,  and  mutilated,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
manner  impossible  to  describe,  are  piled  up  on  the  pavement, 
and  remain  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  all  until  the  next  day. 

"  More  than  a  hundred  of  the  servants  of  Louis  and  his  family, 
even  to  the  ushers,  doorkeepers,  grooms  of  the  chamber  and  so 
forth,  experience  the  same  fate.  Blood  flowed  in  great  streams, 
both  in  the  state  apartments  and  in  the  most  private  cabinets. 
A  very  small  number  of  other  servants  and  some  soldiers  escape 
the  carnage  disguised  in  the  uniform  of  militiamen,  or  hide  them- 
selves in  the  chimney-flues,  where  they  wait  until  the  third  day 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  victor." l 

Then  only  arrives — an  hour  too  late,  alas ! — the  King's  order 
to  cease  firing.  The  chateau  is  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  and 
the  populace,  intoxicated  with  its  triumph,  which  it  ascribes  to  its 

1  Manuscript  account  of  the  day  of  the  10th  of  August,  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 
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own  valour  alone,  and  believing  that  it  has  put  to  flight  the  last 
defenders  of  the  chateau,  rushes  up  the  staircase  and  invades  the 
salons  on  the  first  floor. 

The  scenes  which  then  took  place  have  been  either  passed  over 
in  silence  or  exaggerated  by  the  historians.  The  Royalists,  to 
portray  them,  have  put  on  red-coloured  spectacles ;  the 
others  have  assumed  those  smoked  glasses  which  obscure  the 
vision. 

As  regards  ourselves,  whose  sole  preoccupation  is  to  ascertain 
what  actually  occurred,  we  are  acquainted  with  two  relations  by 
eye-witnesses,  two  only  to  which  complete  confidence  can  be 
accorded.  One  is  due  to  that  poor  notary's  clerk,  Charles  Morice, 
whose  least  concern  was  politics,  and  who,  involved  by  chance  in 
these  great  events,  has  recorded,  as  a  simple  spectator,  his  im- 
pressions and  recollections.  The  author  of  the  other  is  a  worthy 
man  called  Mercier,  a  Liberal,  a  Republican  even,  who  was  at 
heart  with  the  insurgents,  but  who,  honest  and  truthful,  became 
the  minute  and  accurate  reporter  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 
Well  placed  to  see  everything,  he  ran  about  the  town  in  the  quest 
for  different  facts,  boasting  of  writing  his  book,  le  Nouveau  Paris, 
"  with  his  legs,"  and  noted  down  only  those  of  which  he  had  been 
a  witness.  And  this  is  what  both  these  men  saw  at  the  Tuileries 
on  the  day  of  the  10th  of  August  1792  : 

The  battle  won,  the  chateau  became  entirely  the  prey  of  all  the 
thieves  who  for  several  days  past  had  been  flocking'  to  Paris  from 
the  different  departments,  and  it  was  naturally  the  kitchens, 
situated  in  the  basements  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  which  received 
their  first  visit.  There,  at  the  very  outset,  a  horrible  scene 
occurred.  An  unhappy  under-cook,  who  had  not  had  time  to 
save  himself,  was  forced  by  these  tigers  into  a  boiler,  pressed  down, 
and  in  this  state  exposed  to  the  blazing  fire  of  the  furnaces.  Then, 
rushing  upon  the  eatables,  each  seized  what  was  nearest  at  hand. 
One  carried  off  a  spit  adorned  with  quails,  another  a  turbot,  a 
third  a  Rhine  carp  which  matched  him  in  shape. 

The  cellars  where  the  wines  and  liqueurs  were  kept  presented 
a  spectacle  which  beggared  description.  You  walked  there  on 
a  bed  of  broken  bottles  and  flagons,  upon  which  lay  jumbled 
together  the  victors,  dead  drunk,  and  the  corpses  of  the  vanquished. 
Men  and  women,  in  a  frenzy  of  suffocating  joy,  collected  by  hun- 
dreds under  the,  vestibule  of  the  southern  staircase, ■  and  danced 
in  the  midst  of  streams  of  blood  and  wine.  An  executioner  played 
the  violin  beside  the  corpses  ;  and  some  robbers,  with  their  pockets 
full  of  gold,  hanged  other  robbers  on  the  balusters. 

1  The  Queen's  Staircase,  close  to  the  Pavilion  de  Flore. 
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And  before  the  door,  in  the  court,  hags  roasted  on  braziers 
snatched  from  the  burning  of  the  guard-house  the  severed  limbs 
of  the  Swiss  who  had  died  in  the  combat,  and  with  dishevelled 
hair  danced  a  saraband  around  these  sinister  hearths.  Dense 
clouds  of  smoke  rose  towards  the  sky,  and,  under  the  warm 
August  sun,  a  light  snow  of  down  floated  so  far  as  the  Carrousel, 
escaping  from  the  eiderdown  quilts  and  the  feather-beds  which 
had  been  hacked  to  pieces  by  sabre-cuts  at  the  windows  of  the 
gallery. 

The  burning  of  Priam's  palace  did  not  present  a  more  shocking 
spectacle.  The  staircases  resounded  beneath  the  hurried  tread 
of  the  pickpockets  and  ruffians  who  ascended,  descended,  passed 
and  jostled  one  another,  ran  about  the  corridors,  and  made  their 
way  into  every  room.  They  had  already  broken  open  the  escritoires 
of  the  King,  the  Queen,  Madame  Elisabeth,  and  the  women  of  the 
Court.  Paper  money,  gold,  silver,  watches,  trinkets,  jewels, 
diamonds,  caskets,  every  object  of  value,  were  soon  shared  amongst 
them.  Some  mechanics  strutted  about  the  gallery  wearing 
watches  with  diamond  chains  attached  to  them.  Others,  thieves 
by  profession,  stripped  the  lace  from  the  coats  of  the  King's 
attendants,  plundered  the  wardrobes,  pilfered  the  table-cloths, 
linen,  and  plate,  the  candles,  the  books  from  the  libraries — in  one 
word,  all  the  movables  which  they  could  carry  away  secretly. 
They  smashed  the  most  costly  porcelain  vases  in  order  to  remove 
their  fastenings. 

In  this  manner,  Charles  Morice  saw  a  superb  clock  which  was 
adorning  a  console-table  fall  into  a  thousand  pieces.  A  journey- 
man locksmith,  or  at  any  rate  a  man  of  the  people  whose  dress 
indicated  this  occupation,  had  lifted  with  a  kind  of  precaution 
the  glass  which  covered  it  and  contemplated  it  with  covetous  eyes. 
Judging,  probably,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  purloin 
it  without  unpleasant  consequences  to  himself,  he  raised  in  a  rage 
an  enormous  blacksmith's  hammer  with  which  he  was  armed, 
and,  as  the  result  of  a  single  blow,  the  clock,  the  frame  and  the 
marble  of  the  console-table  flew  into  splinters. 

While  all  this  violence  was  being  committed,  the  heroes-in- 
chief  ostentatiously  caused  the  great  silver  chandeliers  of  the 
chapel,  together  with  the  silver  plates  and  a  purse  of  ioo  louis, 
to  be  carried  by  their  assistants  to  the  Assembly,  in  order  to 
remove  the  least  suspicion  of  spoliation. 

The  mirrors  rang  beneath  the  bayonet-thrusts  which  shivered 
them  to  fragments.  They  reached  the  Queen's  bed.  Shameless 
intoxication  rendered  it  the  scene  of  the  most  infamous 
obscenities. 

Women  gave  chase  to  a  few  unfortunate  Swiss  and  some  servants 
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o  had  escaped  the  carnage,  and  who  hoped  to  find  a  shelter  in 
the  chimneys  or  in  some  hiding-place.     So  soon  as  discovered, 

ey  were  butchered. 

On  the  terrace  of  the  garden,  peaceable  citizens,  whom  curiosity 
had  brought  to  the  Tuileries  to  assure  themselves  that  the  chateau 
was  still  in  existence,  wandered  slowly,  overcome  by  gloomy 
astonishment,  along  the  terrace  bristling  with  broken  bottles. 
They  did  not  shed  tears ;  they  seemed  petrified,  dumbfounded. 
At  each  step  they  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  odour  and  the  aspect 
of  those  bleeding  corpses,  mutilated,  their  throats  cut,  disem- 
bowelled, on  whose  faces  wrath  lived  still.  Others,  more  stoical, 
called  the  attention  of  the  passers-by  to  the  swarms  of  flies,  greedy 
for  blood,  which  the  heat  had  attracted  to  the  gaping  wounds  of 
he  dead  and  their  eyes  torn  from  their  sockets. 

At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  on  the  river  bank,  might  be  seen  the 

rpse  of  one  of  the  Hungarian  foot-soldiers  whom  people  used  to 
admire  riding  behind  the  Queen's  coach.  He  had  been  despoiled 
of  his  clothes,  and  horrible  hags  were  indulging  in  cynical 
leasantries  over  his  body. 

In  the  Carrousel,  before  the  Rue  de  l'Echelle,  the  sight  of  a  heap 

corpses,  piled  up  like  stacks  of  wood  in  a  timber-yard,  retained 
the  curious.  They  came  flocking,  moreover,  in  crowds  from  all  the 
most  remote  parts  of  Paris.  Now  that  they  knew  that  the  fighting 
was  over,  the  Parisians  wished  "  to  see  "  ;  and,  patriotism  satisfied, 
curiosity  resumed  the  ascendancy.  And,  dominating  all  these 
noises,  was  heard  the  bellowing  of  the  loud  and  lugubrious  voice 
of  the  great  organ  of  the  chapel.  A  young  Savoyard,  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  organ-loft,  was  blowing  into  a  pipe  the  Dies  tree. 
It  might  have  been  said  that  the  Destroying  Angel  was  announcing 
on  his  trumpet  the  Last  Judgment ! l 


CO 
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At  the  Riding-School,  the  King  and  his  family  had  been  placed 
in  a  little  box  behind  the  President's  seat.  It  is  by  the  door  open- 
ing on  to  the  passage  of  the  Feuillants  that  Louis  XVI  had  entered 
the  Assembly ;  it  is  there,  by  climbing  the  flight  of  steps,  which 
in  our  days  connect  the  garden  and  the  terrace,  opposite  the 
Rue  de  Castiglione,  that  the  Royal  Family  quitted  the  Tuileries, 
to  return  there  no  more.  The  box  to  which,  after  certain  cere- 
monies on  either  side,  the  monarch  and  his  relatives  were  relegated, 
was  quite  a  small  room,  about  9  or  10  feet  square,  situated  on  the 
right  of  the  President's  seat,  and  separated  from  the  Chamber  by 
thin  iron  bars.     The  entrance  was  at  the  end  of  a  corridor,  in  a 


1  Merrier,  le  Nouveau  Paris. 
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kind  of  little  cabinet,  which  you  passed  through  to  reach  the  box.  | 
This  cabinet  was  the  only  place  to  which  the  Royal  Family  could 
retire  in  the  interval  between  the  sittings,  for  it  lived  there  three 
days. 

On  the  ioth  of  August  it  remained  there  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  From  this  hall  of  the 
Riding-School,  the  walls  of  which  were  very  thin,  all  the  noises  of 
the  insurrection  could  be  heard.  The  firing  at  first,  to  which 
succeeded  a  great  silence.  Then,  towards  half -past  nine  o'clock, 
a  tremendous  report  caused  all  the  windows  to  vibrate.  It  was 
believed  that  the  bullets  were  passing  over  the  hall,  and  a  panic 
ensued,  which,  however,  soon  subsided.  Shouts  and  yells  were 
heard  on  the  side  of  the  passage  of  the  Feuillants,  crowded  with  a 
densely-packed  mob.  The  deputies  became  uneasy,  swore  to  die 
on  their  benches,  exhorted  one  another  to  be  calm. 

Louis  XVI  held  in  his  hand  a  large  opera-glass,  which  he  turned 
continually,  sometimes  on  the  President,  sometimes  on  different 
members  of  the  Assembly.  The  Queen  was  extremely  pale,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  on  her  face  the  emotions  which  she  must 
have  been  experiencing.  Madame  Roy  ale  was  exactly  the  same. 
The  attitude  of  the  Dauphin  was  what  might  be  expected  from  one 
of  his  age  ;  he  appeared  astonished  to  find  himself  there,  and  knew 
neither  why  nor  how  he  had  been  brought  there.  As  for  Madame 
Elisabeth,  she  shed  warm  tears,  and  neither  her  tears  nor  the 
situation  of  this  unfortunate  family  disarmed  the  gibes  and  insult- 
ing cries  of  a  frenzied  populace,  which,  both  from  the  tribunes  and 
from  without  the  Chamber,  gloated  over  its  fall. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Louis  is  conducted  to  the  Feuillants, 
to  the  apartment  of  the  architect  of  the  Assembly.  There,  with 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  sister,  he  sleeps  on  mattresses  spread 
on  the  floor.  A  napkin  serves  him  as  a  nightcap,  for,  in  leaving 
the  Tuileries,  they  had  brought  away  nothing  for  personal  use. 
The  Prince  de  Poix,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  MM.  de  Briges,  de 
Goguelat  et  Obier,  guard  the  Royal  Family  in  the  first  of  the  four 
rooms  in  which  it  is  confined. 

On  the  following  morning  (Saturday,  the  nth),  he  is  obliged  to 
return  to  the  Assembly,  to  the  box  of  the  logographer.  The  sitting 
begins  peacefully  enough,  but  at  midday  loud  cries  reach  the 
Assembly  from  the  courtyard  of  the  Riding-School,  which  is 
answered  by  a  great  shouting  in  the  passage  of  the  Feuillants.  A 
furious  multitude  was  demanding  the  death  of  the  Swiss  prisoners 
in  the  convent.  Cambon,  a  deputy  and  inspector  of  the  Chamber, 
alarmed  by  the  danger,  advises  the  King  to  retire  into  the  passages 

1  Journal  d'un  Anglais  a  Paris  en  1792. 
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on  the  side  of  the  court  of  the  Riding-School,  which  was  the  least 
threatened,  if  the  multitude,  in  defiance  of  orders,  entered  the 
Chamber  by  the  passage  of  the  Feuillants. 

Then,  when  evening  comes,  the  Royal  Family  is  conducted  back 
to  the  same  apartment  as  the  day  before,  which  adjoined  the 
Committee  of  Surveillance.  The  people  demand  that  its  guard 
shall  be  changed ;  they  had  remarked  that  it  was  too  obliging  and  too 
familiar.  It  is  then  decided  in  the  Committee  that  "  these  gentle- 
men "  shall  leave  the  King  that  same  evening.  He  is  told  that  it 
is  as  much  for  his  safety  as  for  that  of  his  friends.  Louis,  in  taking 
farewell  of  them,  embraces  them,  and  makes  his  children 
embrace  them.  On  leaving,  they  throw  on  a  table  all  the 
gold  they  have  in  their  purses  and  escape  by  a  secret  staircase, 
being  quick  enough  and  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  stopped  by 
the  populace. 

On  the  1 2th,  in  the  morning,  the  King  and  his  family  again 
return  to  the  logographer's  box,  and  remain  the  entire  day  at  the 
sitting.  Their  meals  are  served  to  them  in  this  niche.1  In  the 
evening  they  are  taken  back  to  the  same  apartment,  ■  but  this  time 
they  are  alone  there,  without  guard,  witness,  friend  or 
servant. " 

At  last,  on  August  13,  they  put  an  end  to  this  slow  agony  ;  the 
Royal  Family  was  shut  up  in  the  Temple.  Towards  evening  the 
carriage  in  which  they  are  crowded  together  passes,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  ironical  cheers  and  stamping  of  the  mob, 
through  the  lofty  gate  of  the  Feuillants,  and,  by  way  of  the  Place 
Vend6me,  makes  its  way  towards  the  boulevards. 

Louis  XVI  was  to  return  to  the  Riding-School,  and  in  circum- 
stances far  more  tragic  still.  Who  would  have  recognised  him  on 
the  day  of  the  nth  of  December,  the  King  who,  in  this  same  hall, 
had  spoken  as  master  ?  Who  would  have  recognised  him,  in  the 
gloom  of  that  rainy  day,  "  stout  still,  but  of  a  pale,  unhealthy 
stoutness  "  ?  He  had  a  three  days'  growth  of  beard — they  had 
taken  away  from  him,  two  days  before,  both  razors  and  scissors — 
and,  a  prisoner  since  four  months,  he  moved  with  the  awkwardness 

1  On  the  10th  the  King  did  not  take  anything  except  a  little  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  lemon- 
ade, while  the  Queen  ate  only  a  little  soup.  The  following  days  their  meals  were  brought 
from  a  neighbouring  restaurant-keeper's,  who  served  them  in  this  same  little  cabinet. 
(Journal  d'un  Anglais  a  Paris). 

*  Some  furniture  had  been  brought  from  the  Tuileries  to  this  apartment,  the  exact  site  of 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  determine.  It  consisted  of  four  cells  adjoining  one  another 
and  two  little  rooms,  where  Madame  Elisabeth  was  lodged  {Ditail  des  quatre  jours  que  Louis 
XVI  et  sa  famille passlrent  d  V Assemble" e,  par  A.  Dufour). 

•  Souvenirs  de  Philippe  Morice. 
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of  the  convalescent  who  goes  out  for  the  first  time  ;  while  his 
shortsightedness,  increased  by  his  stay  in  prison,  likewise  affected 
his  walk. 

A  terrible  thing  to  say — Chaumette  has  related  it  with  a  brutal 
bluntness — in  these  Tuileries,  where  his  fathers  had  commanded 
the  world,  Louis  XVI  was  hungry ! 

"  On  leaving  the  Riding-School  after  his  examination,  they 
brought  him  into  the  conference-chamber.  As  it  was  nearly  five 
o'clock,  the  Mayor  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  take  some 
refreshments.  He  answers  :  '  No  '  ;  but,  a  moment  afterwards, 
seeing  a  grenadier  take  a  piece  of  bread  from  his  pocket  and 
give  half  of  it  to  Chaumette,  Louis  approached  the  latter  to  ask 
a  piece  from  him.  Chaumette,  stepping  back,  said  :  '  Call  aloud 
for  what  you  want,  Monsieur/  Capet  rejoined,  '  I  ask  of  you  a 
piece  of  bread/  '  Willingly,'  said  Chaumette  ; '  take  it,  break  it ; 
it  is  a  Spartan  breakfast.  If  I  had  a  root,  I  would  give  you  half 
of  it/  They  went  down  into  the  courtyard ;  Louis  stepped 
into  the  carriage  and  ate  only  the  crust  of  his  bread.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the  crumb,  and  spoke  of  it  to  the 
deputy,  who  threw  the  piece  out  of  the  carriage-window.  '  Ah/ 
resumed  Capet,  '  it  is  wrong  to  throw  away  bread  like  that, 
above  all  at  a  time  when  it  is  scarce.'  '  And  how  do  you  know 
that  it  is  scarce  ?  '  inquired  Chaumette.  '  Because  what  I  am 
eating  smells  a  little  mouldy.'  After  an  interval  of  silence,  the 
procurator  of  the  Commune  continued  :  '  My  grandmother  used; 
always  to  say  to  me  :  "  Little  boy,  one  ought  not  to  lose  a  crumb 
of  bread ;  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  as  much  of  it.'"  '  Mon- 
sieur Chaumette,'  rejoined  Louis  Capet,  *  your  grandmother  was, 
it  would  appear,  a  woman  of  excellent  sense.'  " 

This  "Spartan"  of  a  Chaumette,  offering  the  King  half  of 
root  which  he  had  not  got,  has  always  struck  me  as  a  piece  of  arrant 
absurdity.  But  does  history  include  many  scenes  as  tragic  as 
that?  "  I  ask  of  you  a  piece  of  your  bread."  And  this  speech, 
uttered  in  the  Tuileries  itself  by  the  descendant  of  Louis  XIV,  is 
one  of  those  which  inspire  an  emotion  of  pity  in  the  most  insensible 
hearts. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   CONVENTION  AT  THE  TUILERIES 


It  was  not  until  August  12  that  the  chateau  was  entirely  evacuated 
and  its  doors  closed.  The  bodies  of  the  Swiss  picked  up  here  and 
there  in  the  court  and  in  the  gardens  were  loaded  into  large  carts, 
covered  with  straw,  and  conveyed  for  the  purpose  of  burial  to 
a  piece  of  ground  which  the  Commune  of  Paris  had  just  acquired 
from  the  monks  of  la  Ville  TEveque.  Thus  was  inaugurated  that 
enclosure  which  was  six  months  later  to  receive  the  body  of  the 
King,  and  which  took,  from  its  proximity  to  the  church,  the  name 
of  Cimetiere  de  la  Madeleine. 

When,  on  August  13,  Louis  XVI  had  quitted  the  Feuillants  for 
the  Temple,  when  the  people  had  been  told  many  times  over  that 
it  could  now  rest  in  the  shade  of  its  laurels,  they  thought  of 
making  use  of  the  deserted  apartments  of  the  chateau.  But  the 
Legislative  Assembly  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  nothing  was 
decided.  Legends,  moreover,  were  circulating  amongst  the  public  ; 
they  spoke  of  treasures  hidden  in  the  cellars,  of  depots  of  arms 

,  buried  in  the  vaults,  of  victims  abandoned  in  oubliettes.  One 
could  make  a  volume — a  hundred  volumes,  rather — by  collecting 
the  monstrous  lies  which,  during  the  Revolution  and  since,  the 

!  people  of  Paris  have  been  made  to  swallow.     Every  day  the 

t  gazettes  published  sensational  news,  of  which  the  following  are 

;  examples  : 

1, 

"  The  inspectors  (of  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuileries)  have  with 

c     them  a  dog  who,  since  the  10th,  does  not  leave  them,  and  rushes 
at  every  door  as  if  it  were  going  to  seek  its  master." " 

This  dog  did  not  cause  much  stir,  but  one  found  something  else  : 

For   some    days  past  plaintive  sounds  are  heard  at  the 
"uileries,  beneath  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Tourzel.     A 

1  Chronique  de  Pans,  August  21,  1792. 
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woman  has  swooned  at  the  noises.  They  are  digging  perpendicu- 
larly under  this  spot,  but  they  have  not  discovered  anything 
yet"' 

Roland,  however,  discovered  something ;    on  the  denunciation 
of  a  locksmith,  Gamain  by  name,  he  found  "  the  iron  closet." 
The  matter  is  sufficiently  well  known  for  us  to  have  no  need  to  lay 
stress  upon  it.     Let  us  merely  say  that  this  famous  iron  closet  was  a 
simple  hole,  hidden  behind  the  wainscot  of  a  little  passage  adjoining 
the  King's  alcove.     The  wainscot,  in  opening,  disclosed  to  view  an 
iron  door  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  square.     This  little  door  marked  a 
recess  contrived  in  the  wall.     The  person  who  had  made  this 
hiding-place  had  taken  no  measurements  or  precaution  to  give  it 
any  form  whatever.     It  was  merely  a  rough,  uneven  hole,  two  feet 
deep  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  entrance,  and  continually! 
diminishing  in  size.     It  was  said  that  a  servant  of  the  chateau  j 
named  Durey  had  transported  in  a  serviette  the  rubbish  comings 
from  this  hole,  which  he  was  going  to  throw  into  the  river.     He 
made  in  this  way  six  journeys. 

Meanwhile,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  seeing  that  it  was  going  to 
die,  had  finally  decided  to  commit  suicide.  On  September  21  the] 
new  deputies,  before  proceeding  to  the  Riding-School,  assembled 
in  the  Grand  Salle  des  Suisses,  *  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Pavilion 
de  l'Horloge.  Thus  the  Convention  took  possession  of  the  old 
residence  of  Royalty. 

As  early  as  September  14  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  senl 
to  the  Assembly  the  plans  drawn  up  by  the  Citizen  Vignon  for  thcj 
building  alterations  and  arrangements  to  be  made  in  the  Salle  de< 
Machines,  in  order  to  receive  there,  on  November  1,  the  Nationa 
Convention.  In  consequence  of  what  intrigue  was  Vignon,  whos< 
plan  had  been  accepted,  supplanted  by  the  architect  Gisors 
We  do  not  know.  However,  it  was  the  latter  who  completed  th< 
works,  certainly  not,  it  is  true,  by  November  1.  The  Conventioi 
did  not  leave  this  riding-school  until  May  9, 1793. 

They  began  by  emptying  the  chateau  of  the  riches  of  art  which  i 
contained.  According  to  Roussel  d'Epinal,  they  found  at  th- 
Tuileries,  "  whether  in  cash,  assignats  or  jewellery,  a  sum  of  abou 
1,500,000  livres ;  the  precious  objects  were  valued  at  3,849,15] 
livres  ;  the  porcelains  and  clocks  at  900,000  ;  the  lace,  1,000,000 
the  books  of  the  five  libraries,  geographical  maps,  engravings 

1  Thcrmomitre  du  jour,  August  22,  1792  . 

•  This  hall  had,  since  the  chateau  was  built,  remained  in  the  state  of  a  simple  \  estibulj 
They  had  always  omitted  to  decorate  it.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Louis-Philipij 
that  it  was  decorated  and  took  the  name  of  Salle  des  Mar6chaux. 
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30,000 ;  saddlery,  carriages,  sledges,  1,500,000 ;  furniture, 
1,200,000  ;  linen,  300,000."  The  same  chronicler  estimates  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  10th  of  August,  property  to  the  value  of  about  a 
million  livres  had  been  stolen  or  damaged  and  as  much  destroyed  ; 
and  he  concludes  from  this  that  the  chateau  contained  12  to  13 
millions  of  securities  and  precious  objects. 

What  was  done  with  all  that  ?  It  is  a  mystery.  They  sold  a 
part  of  it,  but  the  sale  was  interrupted,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
movables,  furniture,  linen,  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Convention.  Besides,  the  auctions  had  not 
paid ;  the  King's  wardrobe,  for  example,  had  been  sold  at 
ridiculous  prices.  Each  coat  of  plain  cloth,  with  breeches  to  match, 
realised  from  80  to  100  livres ;  while  the  embroidered  coats  were 
in  still  less  demand.  The  one  embroidered  with  a  peacock's  tail, 
which  had  cost  15,000  livres,  went  for  no  livres,  and  the  beautiful 
"  coat  of  all  flowers,"  for  which  the  King  had  had  to  pay  30,000 
livres,  fetched  120  livres !  A  single  virtuoso  bought  all  the 
embroidered  coats.  The  wardrobes  of  the  Queen  and  of  Madame 
Elisabeth  sold  better. 

In  the  interval,  Gisors  had  started  on  the  work.  I  really  believe 
— it  has  not  been  possible  to  procure  about  the  matter  positive 
information — that  he  was  assisted  in  his  labours  by  a  young  man 
who  had  hardly  left  school.  This  young  man  was  Percier.  The 
great  architect  of  Napoleon  and  Louis-Philippe  began  his  career  by 
disfiguring  those  Tuileries  which  he  was  to  transform  so  completely 
later. 

The  work  proceeded  slowly,  for  money  was  lacking,  and  Gisors 
was  without  authority.  A  daily  correspondence  was  carried  on 
between  him  and  the  commissary-inspectors  of  the  Convention ; 
the  theme  of  the  latter  is  invariable :  "  Make  haste."  The 
architect  excuses  his  slowness,  and  complains  of  his  workmen,  who 
waste  their  time  by  going  to  the  Carrousel  to  await  the  arrival  of 
,  the  carts  which  convey  the  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  We 
have  before  us  the  accounts  of  the  daily  wages  paid  to  the  masons, 
and  we  find  there  some  workmen's  names  which  are  worth  noting : 
I'Arnant,  la  Liberie,  Pret  a  boire,  la  Fleur,  la  Douceur,  Sans  chagrin, 
and  so  forth.  Another  detail :  on  the  eve  and  the  day  of  January 
21,  1793,  as  well  as  the  three  following  days,  they  will  not  work. 
Besides,  the  task  was  considerable.  It  was  necessary  to  prepare 
all  the  south  part  of  the  chateau  ;  to  transform  entirely  the  north 
part,  to  repair  the  roofs,  the  chimneys,  the  framework ;  to 
demolish  the  barracks  burned  on  the  10th  of  August;  to  pave 
the  court,  to  adapt  to  their  new  object  all  the  hotels  of  the 
Carrousel. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  March,  the  great  work  was  completed,  and 
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the  "  Committee  of  General  Defence "  installed  itself  at  the 
chateau.  But  the  furniture,  greatly  reduced  by  the  sale  or  by 
repeated  thefts,  was  not  sufficient ;  and  the  Storeroom,  even  by 
calling  upon  all  its  resources,  was  unable  to  satisfy  more  than 
eight  Committees,  and  there  were  twenty-eight  of  them  !  They 
requisitioned  furniture  at  Versailles,  at  Trianon,  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  the  list  of  the  material  is  rather  curious.  It  mentions  49 
arm-chairs,  1,439  chairs,  192  benches,  416  pairs  of  curtains  of 
cotton  cloth,  88  desks,  96  sets  of  fire-irons  (fire-dogs  and  so  forth), 
96  straw-bottomed  chairs.  The  Committees  demand  600  pairs  of 
candlesticks,  1,000  chairs,  both  upholstered  and  of  straw,  300 
tables  and  desks  with  cloth  covers,  fifty  candlesticks  with  shades, 
200  pairs  of  snuffers,  100  small  writing-tables,  100  pairs  of  curtains 
of  white  cloth,  four  dozen  wheel  arm-chairs  upholstered  in  Utrecht 
velvet,  50  escritoires  of  walnut-wood. 

This  enumeration  gives  a  feeble  idea  of  what  the  change  of 
residence  of  this  vast  parliamentary  machine  which  filled  the 
Riding-School  and  the  two  immense  convents  of  the  Feuillants 
and  the  Capuchins  must  have  involved.  The  night  of  May  9-10, 
1793,  in  the  course  of  which  an  army  of  employes  and  labourers 
transported  from  the  old  quarters  to  the  new  the  vast  quantity  of 
old  papers  which  had  accumulated  since  the  first  days  of  the  States- 
General — that  night  would  deserve  to  have  its  story  retold,  and 
the  description  would  be  picturesque ;  but  no  one  has  thought 
of  making  a  sketch  of  it. 

On  May  9,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting,  the  President 
announced  that  they  would  meet  the  following  day  in  the  new 
chamber  of  the  Tuileries  ;  and  the  Journals  are  content  to  mention 
that  at  this  first  sitting  at  the  chateau  a  member  brought  forward 
the  motion  that  the  machine  which  served  to  execute  the  judgments 
delivered  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Place  de  la  Reunion. «  This  proposal  was  not  adopted, 
but  the  Assembly  decreed  that  the  Municipality  should  choose 
another  spot  for  the  executions.  ■ 

It  seems  that  a  kind  of  mystery  defends  still  against  the  indiscreet 
curiosity  of  inquirers  this  old  chateau,  which  was  the  inn  of  our 
King  and  the  asylum  of  our  revolutions.  A  thing  which  will  be 
difficult  to  believe,  there  does  not  exist  any  plan  of  the  apartments 
of  the  Tuileries,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  period  of  the 

•The  Carrousel.  It  was  called  Place  de  la  Reunion  since  the  Federation,  which  had 
been  celebrated  there  on  January  16,  1793. 

*NouvtlUs  politique*  nationals  et  dtrangircs,  No.  131,  Saturday,  May  n,  1793.  In 
conformity  with  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Convention,  the  Municipality  ordered  that 
the  scaffold  should  be  set  up  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
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nvention.  After  having  perused  in  vain  all  the  iconographical 
documents  which  the  precious  depdts  of  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes, 
the  Storerooms,  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  possess  on  this  subject,  I  was  hopeful  of  finding  in  the 
Archives  Nationales  some  precise  information  concerning  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  palace  transformed  into  a  parliamen- 
tary factory.  But  I  was  soon  obliged  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
plans  drawn  up  by  Gisors  had  never  been  lodged  in  a  public  depdt. 
What  became  of  them  ?  It  is  asserted  that  many  documents  of 
this  kind,  which  had  remained  at  the  chateau,  were  burned  in 
May  1871.  The  Emperor,  it  is  said,  had  collected,  in  a  room 
adjoining  his  cabinet,  a  considerable  number  of  historical  plans 
of  the  Tuileries,  which  he  was  fond  of  consulting  in  view  of  the 
completion  and  an  entire  restoration  of  the  palace.  These  plans 
would  have  been  forgotten,  and  would  have  perished  with  so  many 
other  precious  objects  in  the  fire  lighted  by  order  of  the  Commune. 
As  the  matter  stands,  in  order  to  reconstitute  the  whole  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  chambers  of  the  National  Convention  and 
the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Committees,  I  have  been  obliged, 
in  default  of  a  plan  giving  a  general  view,  to  search  minutely 
the  interminable  memoirs  of  the  contractors  charged  with  the 
transformation  of  the  chateau — an  ungrateful  and  laborious  task 
for  a  mediocre  result.  The  voluminous  memoirs  of  the  Citizen 
Rozer,  sculptor,  of  the  Citizen  Gagnee,  painter  and  paper-maker, 
of  the  Citizen  Lemarchand,  cabinet-maker,  of  the  Citizen  Ballu, 
carpenter,  of  the  Citizen  La  Taille,  mason,  have  each  furnished  me 
with  a  part  of  the  elements  out  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  a  whole — rather  incomplete,  without  doubt,  but  which  will 
have  the  advantage  of  being,  up  to  the  present,  the  only  attempt 
at  a  true  description  of  what  the  Tuileries  were  at  the  most  stirring 
period  of  their  history. 

This  is  said  to  excuse,  in  advance,  the  dryness  and  minuteness  of 

Irtain  details  what  will  follow. 
The  architect  Gisors,  in  supplanting  his  colleague  Vignon  in 
e  task  of  transforming  the  chateau,  had  undertaken  to  do  it 
quickly  and  cheaply.  A  decree  of  September  14,  1792,  had  placed 
at  his  disposal  300,000  livres.  In  January  1793,  the  sum  was 
doubled,  and  he  authorised  to  make  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  "  materials,"  which  it  was  estimated  ought  to  reach 
100,000  livres. 

It  should  be  noted  that  included  amongst  these  materials  were 
the  splendid  wainscots,  the  framework,  the  sculptured  marbles, 
the  capitals  of  gilded  bronze,  dating  for  the  most  part  from  Louis 
XIV,  which  still  decorated  the  galleries  in  1792.     The  apartments, 
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as  we  have  said,  were  in  a  pitiable  condition  in  1789,  and  when 
the  "  10th  of  August  "  had  passed  through  them,  they  must  have 
been,  without  any  doubt,  more  dilapidated  still.  Nevertheless, 
their  sumptuous  decoration  survived  ;  the  Revolution,  in  invading 
the  residence  of  Louis  XVI,  had  fallen  upon  the  little  private 
apartments,  the  closets  with  pretended  hiding-places,  rather  than 
the  great  reception-rooms.  ■  On  the  other  hand,  some  rare  engrav- 
ings which  depict  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries  during  the  residence 
of  the  Convention  show  the  rooms  entirely  bare,  despoiled  of  their 
panelling  and  papered  with  plain  papers.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  architect  had  converted  everything  into  money, 
and  that  the  artistic  decoration  of  an  infinite  number  of  salons 
had  been  put  up  for  sale.  A  similar  profanation,  besides,  took 
place  at  Versailles,  when  Louis-Philippe  had  the  idea  of  "  restor- 
ing "  the  chateau,  and  of  replacing,  by  paintings  at  3  francs  the 
metre  and  trumpery  gilding,  the  marvels  of  decorative  art  which 
have  gone  one  knows  not  where. 

While  they  were  thus  clearing  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries,  they 
were  occupied  also  in  embellishing  the  approaches  to  it.  The 
wall  which  enclosed  the  Cour  d'Honneur  on  the  side  of  the  Carrousel 
was  pulled  down,  as  well  as  the  huts  and  the  guard-house,  which 
had  been  partially  burned  on  the  10th  of  August.  They  went  to 
fetch  from  Rambouillet  five  gates,  which  they  placed  end  to  end, 
and  with  which  they  closed  the  great  court,  formerly  the  Cour 
Royale.  This  court  was  planted  with  young  maples  and  chestnuts 
taken  from  the  nurseries  of  Versailles. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  palace  was  not  changed.  They 
were  content  with  inscribing  the  new  names  in  great  letters  on  the 
pediments  of  the  three  pavilions  :  UNITfc  on  the  Pavilion  de 
l'Horloge  ;  LIBERT^  on  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  ;  EGALIT£  on 
the  Pavilion  de  Flore.  Further,  the  dome  of  the  Pavilion  de 
1' Unite*  received  as  crowning  a  great  Phrygian  cap  of  scarlet  serge, 
placed  on  an  iron  framework  6  feet  high  and  8  J  feet  in  circumference, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  long  tricoloured  oriflamme  33  feet  in 
length,  sewn  on  a  chdssis. 

The  great  door  of  the  chateau,  which  the  bullets  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  August  10  had  broken  open,  was  replaced  by  folding  doors 
of  Dutch  oaks,  decorated  with  eight  lions'  heads. »  It  gave  access 
to  the  colonnaded  vestibule,  which  you  passed  through  to  go  to  the 

1  The  estimate*  for  the  restoration  mention,  In  fact,  a  great  number  of  doors,  and  the 
lower  part  of  cupboards  to  be  repaired, 

•  This  gate  was  removed  in  1888,  It  was  then  bought  by  the  Prince  Stirbey,  who  placed 
it  on  his  estate  of  Bezons. 

•  This  work  cost  631  livres  17  sols. 
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ational  garden,  and  under  this  vestibule,  on  the  right,  was  the 
grand  staircase,  which,  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  brave  Swiss 
soldiers  had  watered  with  their  blood. 

It  was  a  wide  and  imposing  staircase,  ascending  directly  halfway 
to  the  first  floor,  and  dividing  there  into  two  flights  of  stairs  to 
reach  the  level  of  the  grand  apartments.  At  the  first  resting- 
place — that  is  to  say,  at  the  height  of  an  entresol — opened  the 
left  door  of  the  old  chapel,  which  a  large  bay  separated  from  a  little 
salon,  immediately  behind  which  was  the  Salle  de  la  Liberte.  At 
the  end  of  this,  exactly  facing  the  staircase,  was  the  session- 
chamber.  All  these  ante-chambers,  on  a  level  with  the  first 
landing  of  the  staircase,  were  not  then — we  must  stress  the  point — 
on  a  level  with  the  first  floor.  It  followed  that  they  were  extremely 
lofty,  and  that  the  windows  which  lighted  them  were,  as  in  churches, 
very  high  above  the  floor.  The  light  fell,  then,  from  above,  and 
from  none  of  these  rooms  was  it  possible  to  look  into  the  courts  or 
the  gardens. 

Moreover,  they  had  been  very  modestly  decorated.  They  had 
been  content,  in  order  to  alter  them,  to  hammer  out  of  shape  the 
fleurs  de  lys  intermingled  with  suns  which  decorated  the  iron 
balusters  of  the  staircase.  The  Citizen  Roger,  sculptor,  had  been 
paid  5  livres  for  "  having  destroyed  a  crown  of  France  and  some 
fleurs  de  lys  four  inches  in  height,  and  for  having  made  helmets 
out  of  the  residuum  and  a  pike  out  of  the  royal  baton  which  was 
in  the  frieze.' '  The  alterations  made  to  the  staircase  were  confined 
to  this  intelligent  work.  The  chapel  preserved  its  floor  of  black 
and  white  marble  tiles.  Lighted  by  twelve  windows,  of  which 
six  looked  out  on  the  Carrousel  and  six  on  the  garden,  it  was 
painted  "  in  the  style  of  granite  from  the  cornice  of  the  ceiling  to 
the  top  of  the  windows,"  that  is  to  say,  to  about  3  metres  from  the 
ground,  and  from  there  to  the  tiled  floor  the  painter  imitated  a 
coating  of  porphyry.  To  mitigate  the  monotony  of  this  economical 
decoration,  the  Citizen  Le  Doyen,  the  artist  already  mentioned, 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  plastering  on  the  sombre  foundation  a 
row  of  crowns  of  oak.  Four  great  lustres  were  suspended  from  the 
roof ;  in  the  corners  of  the  hall  four  earthenware  stoves  were 
placed,  and  benches  covered  with  crimson  velvet  were  ranged  along 
the  walls.  The  little  room  behind — the  former  sacristy — which 
was  lighted  by  two  windows,  one  on  either  side,  was  decorated  in 
exactly  the  same  fashion. 

On  passing  through  this  vestibule,  you  found  yourself  in  that  part 
of  the  palace  which  had  been  for  more  than  a  century  the  famous 
"  Salle  des  Machines/'  Here  everything  had  had  to  be  done. 
One  will  judge  of  this  when  we  say  that  the  machinery  of  the 
different  theatres  housed  there  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  had  necessitated  such  substructures  that  the  floor  of  the 
Salle  des  Machines,  when  cleared  of  its  tiers  of  benches,  its  boxes, 
and  the  stage,  was  found  to  be  24  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Cour 
du  Carrousel.  x  The  architect  Gisors  was  then  confronted  by  this 
alternative — either  to  lodge  the  session-chamber  in  a  kind  of 
bears'  pit,  to  which  you  descended  as  to  a  cellar  by  unlighted 
staircases,  or  to  fill  up  this  immense  trench,  a  colossal  work,  for 
which  time  and  money  were  lacking.  He  decided  on  a  middle 
course.  By  the  aid  of  piles  placed  on  large  blocks  of  masonry  he 
constructed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Salle  des  Machines 
a  floor  on  a  level  with  the  former  chapel,  in  such  a  way  that  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  chateau,  from  the  central  pavilion  so  far  as 
the  Pavilion  de  Marsan,  was  on  a  level  with  the  height  of  the 
entresol  of  the  ground  floor. 

It  was  in  this  vast  rectangle  that  the  architect  had  prepared, 
behind  the  chapel  and  the  vestibule  which  we  have  just  described, 
the  Salle  de  la  Libert  e  and  the  session-chamber.  The  first,  lighted 
by  four  windows  overlooking  the  Carrousel,  took  its  name  from  a 
statue  of  Liberty  which  occupied  the  centre  of  it ;  and  which  you 
caught  sight  of  through  the  suite  of  salons  from  the  first  steps  of  the 
staircase.  The  goddess  was  there  represented  seated,  one  hand 
resting  on  a  globe  of  the  world,  and  lifting  on  the  other  "  the  cap 
which  distinguishes  her."  The  pedestal  on  which  she  was  raised 
was  painted  the  colour  of  porphyry,  and  you  saw  there,  in  bronze, 
the  word  "  Liberte,"  and  the  characteristic  ornaments,  such  as 
crowns  of  laurels  and  oak.  This  statue,  ten  feet  in  height,  was  the 
work  of  the  Citizen  Dupasquier,  a  former  pensioner  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome,  who  was  inspired  by  a  sketch  of  Gisors.  They 
had  made  the  nude  in  plaster,  draped  it  in  an  alb  and  a  mantle  of 
cloth,  arranged  naturally,  and  painted  the  whole  in  bronze  antique. 
When,  in  his  memoirs,  Barere,  occupied  in  drawing  up  his  own 
panegyric,  arrives  at  the  narration  of  the  happy  influence  which  he 
imagines  himself  to  have  exercised  over  the  fine  arts  during  the 
Revolution,  he  relates  a  rather  singular  anecdote  : 


"  I  knew,"  says  he,  "  that  Houdon,  celebrated  sculptor,  had 
no  more  work,  and  that  his  fortune  and  his  studio  were  languish- 
ing. I  went  to  visit  his  works,  and  I  found,  amongst  those 
which  the  Revolution  did  not  permit  him  to  finish,  a  beautiful 
statue  in  Italian  marble,  representing  Sainte-Eustachie.  It  had 
been  intended  for  the  Church  of  the  Invalides.  '  Finish  this 
statue,'  said  I  to  him ;  '  give  it  some  attributes  analogous  to 
Liberty,  and  tbe  Committee  will  pay  you  for  it,  in  order  to 
place  it  in  the  first  hall  which  precedes  that  of  the  Convention. 
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Houdon  laughed  at  my  project ;  nevertheless,  he  executed  the 
work,  was  paid,  and  had  this  statue  placed  in  the  hall  mentioned, 
which  is  called  the  Salle  de  la  Liberte\  Houdon  is  living  and  is 
able  to  confirm  the  fact." 

Ah,  well,  in  regard  to  this  fact  as  in  regard  to  many  others 
besides — Barere  is  mistaken.  The  estimate  for  the  statue  of 
Liberty,  paid  to  the  Citizen  Dupasquier,  disposed  entirely  of 
this  piquant  history  of  the  image  of  a  saint  transformed  into  a 
revolutionary  goddess. * 
The  walls  of  the  Salle  de  la  Liberte*  were  painted  in  the  same 
lours  as  those  of  the  rooms  which  preceded  it.  It  was  also 
rnished  with  benches,  and  four  lustres  were  suspended  from  the 
ceiling. 

A  wide,  arched  arcade,  supported  by  two  heavy  pillars  "  of  the 
Pcestum  style/'  gave  access  to  a  narrow  vestibule,  on  which  the 
door  of  the  session-chamber  opened.  To  this  door,  which  was 
of  costly  wood  inlaid  with  figures, 2  was  fastened  a  huge  curtain 
of  green  cloth  caught  up  with  red  cords  and  tassels.  ■ 

The  session-chamber,  which  we  enter  finally,  occupied  a 
square  130  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide.  The  height  was  about 
60  feet.    Here,  besides,  is  how  a  journalist  of  the  time  described 


"  The  amphitheatre  where  the  deputies  sit  occupies  the  whole 
part  which  is  on  the  left  as  you  enter,  and  shows  ten  rows  of 


1  Here  is,  besides,  the  "  memoir  relating  to  the  figure  of  Liberty,  made  by  the  Citizen 
Dupasquier,  formerly  pensioner  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  by  the  orders  and 
according  to  the  design  of  the  Citizen  Gisors,  at  the  beginning  of  1793  : 

"  10  feet  in  proportion 600  /. 

"  For  having  spent  three  and  a  half  months  in  making  the  nude  of  this  figure,  for  having 
draped  it  in  cloth  .  .  ."  (an  illegible  word),  "  for  having  placed  on  this  figure  a  first  drapery 
serving  for  an  alb,  and  above  this  alb  a  mantle  also  of  cloth,  containing  35  ells,  and  the 
other  24.     For  having  painted  this  figure  in  antique  bronze  colour  : 

k"  Total    600  J." 
emoir  of  the  Citizen  Le  Doyen,  upholsterer : 

"  For  having  furnished  for  the  statue  of  Liberty  a  chemise  and  a  mantle  of  Flemish 

cloth   105  I. 

"For   making   the   said   chemise 30/." 

[Archives  Nationales,  F18  278). 

* "  Made  two  chimeras  for  the  panels,  at  50  I.  each,  in  linden-wood 100  /. 

"  68  star-shaped  rosaces,  three  inches  wide  27  /." 

*  "  Drapery  of  green  cloth  for  the  principal  door  of  the  hall,  on  the  order  which  has 
been  given  for  it ;  added  to  the  side  of  the  said  draperies  ceciliennes  {sic)  in  green  serge, 
printed  borders.  Work  urgent ;  worked  at  night." — Memoir  of  the  Citizen  Le  Doyen, 
upholsterer,  Archives  Nationales,  F  18  278. 

*  Dulaure,  le  Thermometre  du  jour,  May  13,  1793. 
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benches  which  rise  in  tiers  and  multiply  at  the  two  corners  on 
this  side  of  the  hall.  Its  plan  forms  neither  a  semi-circle  nor  a 
semi-ellipse,  but  a  mixed  figure  composed  in  the  centre  of 
straight  lines  which  curve  at  the  extremities. 

"  The  place  was  too  confined  to  give  to  this  amphitheatre  a 
shape  more  regular  and  more  commodious.  Four  supporting 
pillars,  which  advance  from  each  side  into  the  interior  of  the 
edifice,  have  infinitely  contracted  the  situation  of  this  hall. 
The  architect  Gisors,  from  whose  designs  it  has  been  constructed, 
believed  them  necessary  to  sustain  the  immense  roof  of  the 
building.  The  architect  Vignon  considered  the  pillars  useless, 
and  proposed,  by  suppressing  them,  to  give  to  this  hall  a  shape 
more  majestic  and  more  commodious ;  but  his  plans  have  not 
been  adopted. 

"  Facing  this  spacious  and  long  amphitheatre,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  hall,  stands  a  wooden  structure, 
which  comprises  the  President's  desk,  the  orators'  tribune  and 
the  desks  of  the  secretaries  and  clerks ;  so  that  the  President, 
who  is  placed  on  the  elevated  part,  commands  the  tribune, 
which  is  in  front  of  his  desk,  to  which  one  ascends  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  either  side.  Two  other  flights  of  steps  parallel 
with  the  first,  but  further  away,  lead  to  the  two  desks  of  the 
secretaries,  which  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  President. 
The  shape  of  this  structure  is  in  the  best  taste.  The  decoration 
shows  a  ground  of  antique  green,  ornamented  with  pilasters  of 
antique  yellow,  with  capitals  painted  in  bronze  and 
three  circles  in  imitation  porphyry.  The  orator  and  the 
President  can  be  seen  without  difficulty  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall. 

u  The  two  lateral  parts  of  the  hall  show  five  very  high  porticoes, 
in  the  recesses1  of  which  are  contrived  two  rows  of  tribunes 
for  the  public.  Between  these  rows  are  boxes  for  the  journalists. 
At  the  two  extremities  of  the  hall  two  spacious  arcades  disclose 
themselves,  and  allow  you  to  see,  under  each,  two  storeys  of 
amphitheatre,  formed  of  a  great  number  of  tiers,  intended  for 
the  people.  More  than  fourteen  hundred  spectators  can  be 
accommodated,  in  the  four  amphitheatres  at  the  ends,  and  in 
the  tribunes  at  the  sides  of  the  hall. 

"  The  decoration  of  this  hall  is  a  ground  of  yellow  marble, 
relieved  by  various  architectural  ornaments  of  different 
colours. 

"  Around  the  hall,  at  the  altitude  of  the  highest  benches, 

1  These  recesses,  fictitious  on  the  court  side,  were,  on  the  garden  side,  arranged  in  the 
five  windows  by  which  the  hall  was  Ugh  ted. 
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runs  an  entablature  the  colour  of  porphyry,  with  ornaments  in 
bronze.  Below  this  entablature  is  a  drapery  of  green  with  a 
red  border,  decorated  with  crowns  and  caught  up  with  cords 
of  the  same  colour.  Above  the  entablature  you  see,  on  pedestals 
in  porphyry  and  between  the  five  porticoes  which  are  on  either 
side,  statues  of  illustrious  men  of  antiquity.  On  the  President's 
side  you  see,  painted  so  as  to  resemble  bronze,  and  of  great  size, 
Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Plato  ;  and,  on  the  opposite 
side,  Camillus,  V.  Publicola,  J.  Brutus,  and  Cincinnatus.  Above 
their  heads  crowns  are  suspended. 

"  The  general  decoration  of  this  hall  is  in  the  best  antique 
style  ;   it  is  pure  and  of  a  noble  simplicity. 

"  The  defects  of  this  hall  are  not  confined  to  its  being 
too  long  and  too  narrow.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
recesses  and  openings  in  which  the  voice  is  deadened  and 
lost.  If  they  do  not  speak  pretty  loud,  they  are  not  heard ; 
if  they  speak  too  loud,  since  the  walls  are  smooth  and 
without  draperies,  the  voice  becomes  too  shrill  and  makes  an 
echo. 

"  It  appears  also  that  the  means  employed  in  the  other 
chamber  to  secure  sufficient  ventilation  have  been  neglected 
here.  This  hygienic  object,  more  important  than  one  thinks, 
both  to  the  physical  and  the  moral,  has  been  as  much  neglected 
as  the  acoustic  part.  The  talent  of  the  decorator  is  more  in 
evidence  in  this  edifice  than  that  of  the  physician,  and  perhaps 
the  first  is  less  useful  than  the  second. 

**  In  the  main,  this  building  shows  more  splendour  than 
solidity  ;  almost  everything  in  it  is  in  plaster,  in  canvas,  in 
paper,  in  paint,  and  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  is  real. 
The  Republic,  however,  requires  a  chamber  for  its  representatives 
which  should  be  solid  and  durable." 


It  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  description  some  picturesque 
details  which  will  complete  the  reconstitution  of  it.  And  first  let 
us  say  that  no  historian  has  taken  the  trouble  to  give  its  exact 
decoration.  When  Michelet  represents  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention crowded  together  in  the  narrow  auditorium  "  of  the 
theatre  at  the  Tuileries,  shooting  at  one  another  point-blank 
glances,  the  vision  which  he  gives  is  absolutely  false.  The  chamber 
was  immense — much  too  large  for  the  small  number  of  members 
of  the  Convention  who  ordinarily  sat  there,  and  who  found  them- 
selves separated  by  long  intervals,  and,  as  it  were,  lost  on  the 
benches,  where,  besides,  the  proscription  soon  thinned  their  ranks. 
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From  seven  hundred  and  sixty  members  who  regularly  attended 
the  sittings,  when  there  was  no  question  of  hearing  anything 
except  speeches  imitated  from  antiquity,  the  Convention,  after 
June  2,  was  reduced  to  five  hundred.  When  the  danger  became 
greater,  many  more  disappeared.  Soon  there  were  no  more  than 
four  hundred,  then  three  hundred ;  the  sittings  were  dull,  the 
benches  empty.  At  the  height  of  the  Terror  no  more  than  two 
hundred  took  part  in  the  divisions. 

Dulaure  relates  how  the  unhappy  deputies,  trembling  at  the 
least  event,  crept  timidly  into  the  Assembly-hall ;  and  how, 
fearing  to  attract  attention,  if  they  noticed  any  disturbance,  they 
gained  the  door  and  stole  away.  When  Amar,  who  knew  his  public, 
read  his  report  on  the  impeachment  of  the  13,  he  took  the  precaution 
to  demand  that  the  doors  of  the  chamber  should  be  shut,  and  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  go  out. 

Behind  the  President's  seat,  in  a  little  room  half-hidden  by 
falling  draperies,  the  leading  men  of  the  party  in  power1  sat  most 
of  the  time,  talking  of  public  affairs,  communicating  to  one  another 
their  news  and  receiving  visits.  It  was  a  kind  of  private  debating 
society,  by  the  side  of  the  great  parliamentary  comedy  which  was 
being  played  in  the  chamber. 

David  himself  had  designed  the  President's  seat,  covered  with 
some  very  rich  silk  material  arranged  in  Roman  fashion. 
The  seats  of  the  secretaries  were  of  purple  Saint-Cyr  cloth, 
trimmed  with  black  fringes  and  stuffed  with  wool.  The 
President's  desk  and  the  four  desks  for  the  secretaries  were 
covered  with  fine  Elboeuf  cloth,  "  of  the  breadth  of  a  billiards- 
table." 

The  body  of  the  Presidential  tribune  was  composed  of  a  table, 
supported  by  two  chimeras  in  linden-wood  ;  on  the  panels  the 
words  LiberU,  Egalitd,  were  carved  in  oak.  Above  the  President's 
seat  floated  a  trophy  of  flags  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  on 
either  side  were  two  scrolls  on  painted  paper,  which  are  to-day 
preserved  in  the  Musee  Carna valet.  One  bore  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  the  other  the  text  of  the  Constitution. 

The  bar,  which  was  reached  from  the  vestibule  of  the  central 
pavilion,  by  skirting  the  low  gallery  reserved  for  the  petitioners, 
and  then  passing  through  the  Salle  des  Deputations  and  a  rather 
long  passage,  faced  the  tribune.  The  immense  tribunes 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  had  been  furnished 
with  benches  covered  with  dark  blue  cloth. 


1 "  I  did  not  find  anyone  at  this  Committee  (of  Public  Safety)  ;    its  members  were  in 
the  Assembly.     Thither  I  went,  and  found  them  gathered  in  the  little  room  which  was 
"  the  President's  seat.— Pricis  historique  du  9  Thermidor,  par  Mdda." 
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Such  was  the  decoration  of  the  Chamber  ;  but  who  will  attempt 
to  reconstitute  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  there  ?  Without 
doubt  historians  of  genius  have  painted  in  immortal  pictures  the 
acts  of  the  drama  of  the  Convention.  Michelet,  Louis  Blanc, 
Lamartine,  have  traced  gigantic  frescoes,  admirable  both  in 
movement  and  colour ;  but  we  should  often  prefer  to  these  great 
pictures  simple  sketches  more  true,  more  naive,  in  which  imagina- 
tion and  style  would  play  no  part,  and  which  would  have  only  the 
merit  of  having  been  drawn  from  Nature. 

It  would  have  been  necessary  to  show  the  chateau  always  in  a 
state  of  commotion  with  the  incessant  passing  to  and  fro  of  an 
excited  and  clamorous  crowd  :  spectators  on  their  way  to  the 
tribunes,  traversing  the  low  galleries,  forming  in  queue,  climbing 
four  together  the  wooden  staircases  which  led  to  the  roofs ;  peti- 
tioners waiting  to  appear  at  the  bar ;  employes,  petitioners, 
national  agents  and  spies  striding  up  and  down  the  galleries  of 
the  palace  from  the  Pavilion  de  la  Liberte  to  the  Pavilion  de 
l'Egalite,  sent  from  office  to  office ;  ushers  protecting  the  lofty 
door  of  the  session-chamber,  disabled  soldiers  doing  police-duty. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  resuscitate  this  incongruous  and 
fantastic  crowd  of  tricoteuses,  fops,  soldiers,  bourgeois,  on  each 
face  in  which  was  depicted  anger,  anxiety,  despair,  fear,  consterna- 
tion ;  a  surging  crowd,  over  which  passed,  like  a  puff  of  wind 
bending  their  heads,  the  great  uproar  of  the  stormy  sittings,  at 
each  moment  glimpsed  through  the  partial  opening  of  a  door 
quickly  shut  again.  Paris  in  its  entirety  was  there ;  it  was  the 
nervous  centre  of  the  town,  where  met  the  network  of  invisible 
wires  which  set  all  the  wheels  of  the  Revolutionary  machine 
in  motion :  the  prisons,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the 
scaffold. 

This  strenuous  life  had  attracted  to  the  Palais  National  a  whole 
world  of  supernumeraries  and  picturesque  accessories.  At  the  foot 
of  the  grand  staircase  the  Citizeness  Lesclapart  kept  a  book- 
seller's shop,  where  the  decrees  of  the  Committees,  the  lists  of 
suspects,  the  journals,  the  reports  and  the  new  pamphlets  were 
exposed  for  sale.  One  morning,  the  shop  remained  closed ; 
people  were  surprised,  and  the  crowds  made  inquiries  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  Citizeness  Lesclapart  had  been  arrested  during  the 
light.  She  was  guillotined  the  same  day  ;  it  was  but  an  ordinary 
ncident !  A  Citizen  Avril  succeeded  her  in  her  business.  Close 
3y  was  the  booth  where  the  Citizen  Pigoche  and  his  sister  kept  a 
laberdasher's  shop.  Another  haberdasher,  the  Citizeness  Ban- 
^uillon,  was  installed  under  the  grand  vestibule,  in  the  old  hut 
mih.  glass  doors  in  which  the  King's  concierge  used  formerly  to  sit. 
\n  usher  of  the  Assembly,  one  Poir6,  had  demanded  authorisation 
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to  establish  in  the  galleries  a  tobacconist's  shop,  which  was  kept  by 
his  wife,  and  the  Citizen  Mery,  hairdresser,  obtained,  at  the  end 
of  1793,  "  a  place  to  exercise  his  profession."  In  the  Galerie  de 
l'Egalite\  the  Citizen  Linaut  sold  images,  engravings,  paper  embossed 
with  Revolutionary  emblems  ;  and  the  Citizen  Salmon  carried  on 
a  similar  trade  in  the  former  chapel.  There  was  even  a  person 
named  Champfort,  from  the  district  of  Issoire,  who  wrote  to  the 
Committee  of  Inspectors  to  solicit  authorisation  "  to  ask  for  alms 
in  the  palace." 

What  abounded,  needless  to  say,  were  liquor-shops  and  coffee- 
houses. Without  speaking  of  the  different  cafes  of  the  Terrasse 
des  Feuillants,  which  a  decree  had  closed  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  you  found  on  the  Carrousel  the  restaurant  of  the  Citizen 
Brou,  near  which  sat  Father  Coulon,  the  public  writer,  whose 
hand  penned  for  a  few  sous,  on  beautiful  bluish  paper,  the  petitions 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Committees.  In  the  interior 
even  of  the  chateau,  the  Citizen  Gervais,  restaurant-keeper,  cooks 
the  plat  du  jour  ;  Bengar  keeps  a  pastry-cook's  shop  ;  Cailleaux 
opens  a  coffee-house  ;  Letendart  sells  refreshments  in  the  Salle 
des  Petitionnaires,  and  the  woman  Martineau  and  the  Citizen 
Bayle  have  a  wine-bar.  And  they  drink,  and  they  smoke,  and! 
they  shout,  and  they  sing,  and  they  argue.  It  is  a  perpetual 
hubbub,  which  does  not  subside  for  a  moment,  save,  when  somei 
very  prominent  personality  passes  through  the  ante-rooms  :  the 
handsome  Herault  de  Sechelles,  for  instance,  whose  smart  attire 
has  rendered  him  popular,  or  again  the  thin  Robespierre,  in  blue 
coat  and  buff  breeches,  coming  from  the  Committees,  walking 
quickly,  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  seeing  everything  without  ever1 
appearing  to  look  at  anyone. 

Sometimes  the  crowd  scattered  all  over  the  palace  rushes  into 
the  Salle  de  la  Liberte.  The  rumour  spreads  that  an  incident  has 
just  happened  at  the  sitting.  They  question  one  another,  hear 
one  another's  news,  and  mass  in  a  double  hedge  before  the  green- 
draped  door  of  the  Assembly  Hall.  And  suddenly  they  see  appear, 
flushed,  breathless,  all  excited  still  by  the  struggle,  some  deputy 
who  has  just  been  outlawed  and  whom  the  guards  are  dragging 
away.  The  greater  part  of  the  seventy-three  were  arrestee! 
in  this  way  on  October  3,  in  the  precincts  of  the  Convention  itself. 
They  were  conducted,  through  two  rows  of  spectators,  who  cried 
out  without  knowing  why,  to  the  guard-house  situated  on  the 
ground  floor,  looking  out  on  to  the  court.  The  whole  crowd 
followed,  shouting,  and  when  the  door  was  shut  on  the  prisoners, 
the  populace  rushed  to  the  windows  to  examine,  as  one  looks  at 
ferocious  beasts  caught  in  a  trap,  these  men  whom  they  would 
have  acclaimed  if  they  had  been  given  the  order.    It  was  already 
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late ;  food  was  brought  to  the  prisoners,  and  the  spectators, 
rivetted  to  their  post  of  observation,  were  astonished  to  see  these 
men  taking  their  meals,  as  if  the  decree  which  had  just  struck  them 
had  placed  them  outside  the  human  race.  "  Oh,  see !  "  said  they  to 
one  another,  with  stupid  surprise,  "  they  are  eating !  " 


CHAPTER  V 


THE   COMMITTEE   OF   PUBLIC   SAFETY 

We  have  as  yet  only  visited — too  minutely  perhaps — the  part  of 
the  Chateau  des  Tuileries  which  extends  from  the  central  pavilion 
to  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  ;  the  opposite  side,  extending  towards 
the  Seine  so  far  as  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  had  an  altogether  different 
appearance. 

An  infinite  number  of  employes  was  crowded  together  in  the 
colossal  building  which  formed  this  Pavilion  de  Flore,  called  the 
"  Pavilion  de  TEgalite."  The  Committee  of  Assignats  and  Moneys 
occupied  the  ground  floor,  formerly  reserved  for  Madame  de 
Lamballe ;  the  Committee  of  Finances  and  Contributions  was  in 
the  entresol  above,  and  that  of  the  Examination  of  the  Accounts  of 
Bridges  and  Highroads  on  the  second  floor.  There  were  still  many 
others,  the  enumeration  of  which  would  be  wearisome • ;  but  we 
ought  to  pause  at  the  most  famous  of  all,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  which  was  installed  in  the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  on 
the  ground  floor  and  in  the  entresol  overlooking  the  garden.  This 
part  of  the  chateau  had  its  separate  entrance  by  the  staircase, 
"  formerly  the  Queen's,"  to  which  access  was  obtained  by  the 
two  last  bays  of  the  court  facade,  near  the  Pavilion  de  Flore.  These 
bays,  closed  by  glass-doors,  gave  light  to  a  porch  which  was 
accessible  to  carriages.  The  staircase  started  from  them,  some 
steps  leading  to  a  first  landing,  lighted  by  a  window  looking  on 
to  the  garden,  and  situated  on  a  level  with  the  ground  floor  of 
[he  chateau.  When  you  had  ascended  these  few  steps,  you  found, 
m  the  right,  the  door  of  the  apartments  flanking  the  terrace,4 
tfhich  a  gloomy  passage  separated  from  the  series  of  corresponding 

1  The  Committee  of  General  Security  was  not  lodged  at  the  chateau.  It  occupied  the 
Ifttel  de  Brionne,  Petit  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  a  passage  of  boards  established  its  com- 
aunication  with  the  palace. 

a  A  long  terrace  ran,  in  fact,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  chateau.  You  descended 
rom  this  terrace  into  the  flower-gardens  by  several  steps.  The  levelling  was  not  effected 
intil  the  reign  of  Louis- Philippe. 

9§ 
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rooms,  looking  out  on  to  the  court.  Beyond  the  landing  of  the 
ground  floor,  the  Queen's  staircase  continued  to  ascend,  ornamented 
with  a  very  beautiful  handrail  of  wrought  iron  and  plied  between 
all  the  floors. 

Here  again  we  ought  to  offer  an  apology  for  the  preciseness, 
perhaps  puerile,  which  we  endeavour  to  introduce  into  these 
descriptions.  The  Tuileries  exist  no  longer,  the  recollection 
of  what  the  interior  was  like  grows  fainter  every  day,  and,  we  repeat, 
however  incredible  such  an  assertion  may  appear,  no  portion  of 
the  detailed  plans  of  the  palace  is  in  existence.  Besides,  this  wing  j 
of  the  chateau  had  been  subjected  to  few  modifications — except 
in  regard  to  internal  decoration — up  to  1870.  There  were  the  apart- 
ments of  Napoleon  III.  It  was  up  this  former  staircase  of  the 
Queen  that  the  visitors  admitted  to  the  sovereign's  presence  passed. 
By  that  way  Louis  XVIII  quitted  the  Tuileries  in  1815  ;  by  that 
way,  the  same  day,  Napoleon  I  re-entered,  born  on  the  shoulders] 
of  his  faithful  adherents.  It  was,  in  1793,  the  staircase  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  terrible  council  sat  very  prob- 
ably in  that  salon  which  was  afterwards  the  cabinet  of  Napoleon  I, 
of  Louis  XVIII,  of  Charles  X,  of  Louis-Philippe  and  of  Napoleon. 
III.  You  reached  it,  either  in  traversing  the  rooms  which 
separated  it  from  the  staircase,  and  which  had  been  converted! 
into  offices,  or  in  passing  along  the  gloomy  corridor  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  The  salons  overlooking  the  court  had  become] 
guard-houses. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  officially  situated  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  the  Queen's  apartments,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
had  assumed,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1794,  so  much  importance 
that  it  had  encroached  on  the  first  floor,  and  occupied,  at  the  end 
of  the  Terror,  the  apartments  of  Louis  XVI,  which  had  originally 
been  conceded  to  the  Colonial  Committee  and  the  Committee  oi| 
Division.  Did  the  commissioners  meet  here  or  there  ?  That  is  a 
point  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  establish.  Without  doubt 
they  retained  up  to  the  end  their  council-chamber  on  the  ground 
floor  ;  but  we  know  that  one  of  them  remained  permanently  in  the| 
quarters  of  the  Committee,  and  it  would  seem  that  these  ardent 
democrats  were  not  averse  to  a  certain  degree  of  comfort.  The 
Citizen  Daigremont,  upholsterer,  was  occupied  only  in  satisfying 
their  caprices,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  each  member  of  the 
Committee  had  his  lodging  in  the  Tuileries.  That  is,  at  any  rate, 
what  would  appear  to  result  from  this  note  written  in  Ventose 
Year  II,  by  the  Citizen  Vacquier,  inspector  of  the  works  and 
furniture  of  the  National  Convention  : 

"  The  Citizen  Barere  desires  to  have  a  bed  similar  to  the  one 
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which  thou  hast  sent  for  the  Citizen  Saint- Just.  I  invite  thee, 
then,  to  use  every  effort  to  satisfy  him.  The  Citizen  Daigremont 
will  give  thee  the  height  of  the  room." 


Two  years  earlier,  the  Sieur  Mique  did  not  show  himself  more 
eager  to  oblige  when  it  was  a  question  of  some  improvement 
which  the  King  had  asked  for  in  his  apartments.  That  is  the  end 
of  all  revolutions. 

The  ground  floor  and  the  entresol  were,  moreover,  insufficient 
for  the  numerous  offices  of  the  Committee ;  these  had  likewise 
overflowed  on  to  the  first  floor.  The  appearance  of  these  rooms 
was  greatly  changed.  Philippe  Morice,  the  notary's  clerk,  whom  we 
already  know  by  his  recollections  of  the  day  of  the  ioth  of  August, 
has  left  us  a  picturesque  sketch  of  them.  His  "  patron  "  had  been 
arrested — a  notary  is  necessarily  an  authority — and  Morice, 
finding  himself  without  a  situation,  had  obtained  employment 
in  the  administration  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
|  office  of  the  supervision  of  the  execution  of  the  Revolutionary 
Laws." 


"  There  were  there,"  says  he,  "a  former  base  of  the  Opera 
sitting  by  the  side  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  hairdresser's  assistant 
by  the  side  of  a  grand  vicar,  and  a  professor  of  history  by  the 
side  of  a  dentist. 

"  The  chief,  who  was  named  Begnon,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  principal  members  of  the  Committee, 
was  a  queer  fellow  of  a  peculiar  kind.  In  contrast  to  the  harshest 
and  most  repulsive  features,  he  possessed  an  excellent  heart 
and  a  disinterestedness  which  was  proof  against  everything. 
Patriot  beyond  all  description — patriot,  say  I,  such  as  it  was 
necessary  to  appear  or  affect  to  be  at  this  period — he  never 
missed  the  spectacle  of  an  execution  on  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  and  applauded  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saved 
in  secret  as  many  unhappy  people  as  the  credit  which  he 
enjoyed  permitted. 

"  Our  office  was  situated  in  the  Tuileries,  in  the  apartments 
which  Louis  XVI  had  occupied.  The  table  at  which  I  worked 
was  propped  against  that  cupboard  in  which  had  been  found  the 
papers  which  served  in  part  as  a  basis  for  his  trial.  It  is  in  this 
cupboard  that  I  used  to  place  my  hat  and  my  gloves.  Rather 
clumsily  constructed,  it  was  in  a  little  wardrobe  adjoining  the 
alcove  of  the  bedchamber.  It  consisted  of  a  hole  contrived  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  from  eight  to  nine  inches  deep,  about 
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two  feet  high  and  fifteen  inches  wide.  The  only  door  was  of  iron ; 
a  panel  of  the  wainscot,  which  could  be  lifted  at  will,  masked 
it  clumsily." 

Morice  entered  upon  his  duties  on  January  5,  1794.  This  life  of 
a  Government  employe  surprised  him,  since  for  a  fortnight  he  was 
kept  ruling  paper  intended  for  accounts  which  were  never  made  out. 
He  was  regarded,  besides,  as  a  person  of  exceptional  ability,  because 
he  was  believed  to  be  capable  of  writing  fluently  from  dictation. 
Of  the  thirty  colleagues  which  his  department  comprised,  only 
three  or  four  had  any  idea  of  administrative  work  ;  but,  by  way  of 
compensation,  each  of  them  possessed  "  a  cap  of  red  wool  fastened 
by  a  nail  or  a  pin  to  the  most  prominent  place  on  the  pigeon-holes 
where  he  kept  his  papers." 

The  members  of  the  Committee  assembled  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  remained  sitting  until  the  opening  of  the 
Convention.  They  resumed  their  session  in  the  evening,  and  often 
continued  it  very  far  into  the  night.  Morice  had  one  day  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  peep  at  the  chamber  of  the  Committee,  and 
was  amazed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  furniture  and  the  richness 
of  the  superb  Gobelins  carpets  which  covered  the  floor.  Numerous 
guard-houses  defended  the  approach  to  it,  and  cannons  were 
placed  at  the  outer  entrances.  But  all  these  precautions  did  not 
prevent  courage  and  humanity  from  passing  the  doors  of  this 
terrible  place.  Morice,  in  fact,  had  there  as  a  colleague  that 
brave  Labussiere,  one  of  those  heroes  who  risk  their  lives  without 
calculating  what  is  the  value  of  the  stake,  and  without  thinking  of 
deserving  a  statue  for  doing  so.  Labussiere  was  a  modest  man, 
that  is  to  say  that  he  is  a  forgotten  one. 

He  was,  at  any  rate,  up  to  the  time  when  M.  Victorien  Sardou 
had  exhumed  his  memory  and  made  of  this  good  and  unpretending 
man  the  hero  of  his  drama  Thermidor.     Labussiere,  after  many 
adventures,  had  lost  his  fortune,  and  the  Revolution    did    not 
contribute  to  re-establish  his  affairs.     He  was  considering  what 
calling  he  should  adopt,  when  one  of  his  friends  offered  him  a 
place  at  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.    He  accepted  it,  observing, 
"  Come,  since  it  is  your  wish,  I  must  certainly  content  you  ;  I 
shall  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  mess  that  they  are  making."     Singular  | 
irony  of  destiny  !     It  was  precisely  this  office,  which  he  only  \ 
occupied  reluctantly,  which  rendered  Labussiere  illustrious.     I  shall 
not  tell — for  this  story  has  been  often  related  in  recent  times —  I 
how  he  saved  the  actors  of  the  Theatre-Francais  and  many  others,  \ 
by  destroying  their  dossiers,  which  he  afterwards  made  up  into  I 
paper-bullets  and  threw  into  the  Seine.     I  shall  content  myself  j 
by  citing  only  the  short  note  which  was  in  some  fashion  the  actor's  I 
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death-sentence,  and  which,  addressed  to  Fouquier-Tinville  (the 
Public  Prosecutor)  was  found  in  the  little  "  hidden  dossier  "  which 
destroyed  our  hero  : 

"  The  Committee  sends  thee,  citizen,  the  documents  con- 
cerning the  former  actors  of  the  Theatr e-Francais.  Thou 
knowest,  as  do  all  patriots,  how  much  all  these  people  are '  counter- 
revolutionary ; '  thou  wilt  bring  them  to  trial  on  Messidor  13. 
In  regard  to  the  others,  there  are  some  amongst  them  who 
deserve  only  deportation  ;  for  the  rest,  we  shall  see  what  ought 
to  be  done  after  these  have  been  brought  to  trial." 

"  (Signed)  Collot  d'HERBOis."1 

The  people  who  frequented  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
had  not  ordinarily  so  noble  a  heart.  In  this  company  of  policemen, 
spies,  demagogues,  spiritless  valets  of  the  party  in  power,  Labussiere 
was  an  exception.  The  man  who  best  personified  the  interloping 
politician  who  pressed  close  to  the  decemvirs  was  the  famous  Heron, 
one  of  the  most  skilful  caterers  for  the  scaffold.  Senart  has  traced 
of  him  an  unforgettable  portrait : 

"  Once  Heron  had  seen  you,  he  knew  adroitly  how  to  bring 

I  you  to  his  house.  He  sounded  you  about  your  relatives,  your 
acquaintances,  and,  however  little  might  be  the  information 
you  had  given  him,  he  would  say  :  '  Ah,  well,  sign,  sign  that  for 
me.'  If  you  refused  to  do  it,  he  had  three  'sacrepans'  at  his 
disposal.  One,  whose  name  was  Baptiste  Mallet,  was  his  servant. 
The  second,  whom  he  kept  also,  was  called  Pillet.  He  was 
employed  by  the  Minister  of  Contributions,  whom  he  served  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while 
the  rest  of  the  day  he  worked  at  Heron's  house.  The  third 
was  a  great  ruffian  called  Duchesne,  who  served  Heron  as  servant, 
runner  and  spy.  If  you  had  then  refused,  say  I,  to  sign  what 
Heron  had  drawn  up,  he  would  let  you  go  at  first,  but  the  three 
spies  would  then  sign  a  paper  declaring  that  you  had  said  such 

I  and  such  things.  On  the  strength  of  this  paper  you  would  be 
arrested,  you  and  those  persons  whom  you  had  mentioned, 
without  your  being  able  to  learn  the  reason.  Heron  had  under 
his  orders  the  brigand  generalissimo  Maillard  and  his  troop, 
of  whom  he  made  use,  and  when  Maillard  was  imprisoned,  he 
had  the  command-in-chief,  which  he  retained  owing  to  the 
illness  and  death  of  Maillard.  He  had  for  officers  a  man  named 
Lesueur,  who,  at  the  precise  moment  at  which  I  am  writing, 

1  See  VEcho  de  Paris  of  November  n,  1890. 
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lives  at  98  Rue  de  la  Verrerie ;  Queneau  and  Coulongeon,  who 
kept  a  little  stationer's  shop  by  the  side  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Security ;  one  Martin,  printer,  and  one  Smits,  whom  he 
appointed  concierge  of  the  gaol  called  Talaru,  and  who  earned 
his  commendation  by  the  executions  and  wrongs  which  he 
inflicted  upon  the  prisoners  ;  one  Toutin,  an  usher,  and  so  forth." 

His  name  was  "  the  chief." 

Robespierre  employed  Heron  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  Committee 
of  General  Security,  and,  on  its  side,  the  Committee  of  General 
Security  believed  they  were  making  use  of  him  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This  man  had  a  system. 
Did  a  woman  come  to  implore  of  him  her  husband's  liberty,  a 
husband  his  wife's,  a  son  his  father's,  another  a  friend's  or  a 
relative's,  they  obtained  no  promise  unless  they  denounced  someone. 
The  relations  between  Robespierre  and  him  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  secrecy,  and  their  interviews  took  place  in  an  apartment 
of  the  pavilion  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

It  was  by  the  aid  of  supernumeraries  of  this  kind  that  the  last 
act  of  the  drama  was  prepared.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  relate  it 
here  ;  and  we  shall  merely  retain  from  the  day  of  the  9th  Thermidor 
and  from  that  of  the  morrow  some  features  intended  to  complete 
the  sketch  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  of  the  Tuileries 
during  the  Revolution. 

Long  before  the  opening  of  the  famous  sitting  in  the  course  of 
which  Robespierre  was  to  triumph  or  perish,  the  whole  chateau 
was  seething  with  excitement ;  the  least  experienced  were 
conscious  of  the  approaching  tempest.  The  tribunes  were  thronged 
with  spectators. 

"  You  could  distinguish  there  in  great  numbers  the  recruits 
promised  to  Robespierre.  They  were  easy  to  recognise  by  the 
carelessness  of  their  dress,  by  the  red  caps  with  which  their 
heads  were  adorned,  by  the  long  sword-sticks  which  rested 
between  the  legs  of  the  majority,  and  by  the  cudgels  with  which 
the  others  were  armed.  In  place  of  that  equanimity,  of  that 
confidence  in  his  strength,  which  he  ordinarily  showed,  from  the 
first  sentences  of  Tallien's  answer  to  Saint- Just,  his  countenance 
was  discomposed.  From  the  pallor  which  was  its  natural 
colour,  it  passed,  in  the  course  of  the  harangue,  alternately 
from  white  to  red  and  from  red  to  white.  In  the  few  words  that 
his  discordant  voice  could  allow  to  escape,  as  in  his  countenance, 
he  showed  nothing  more  than  hesitation  and  even  cowardice." 

1  Relation  of  Philippe  Morice. 
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Saint- Just,  the  first  of  all,  understands  that  all  is  lost.  From 
that  moment  he  does  not  utter  another  word  or  make  another 
gesture.  Engulfed  in  his  thoughts,  he  remains  silently  leaning  on 
his  elbow  against  the  wainscot  of  that  tribune  which  had  witnessed 
his  fame.  He  is  pale.  From  time  to  time,  while  his  enemy  Barere 
is  speaking  above  him,  he  exchanges  mournful  glances  with 
Robespierre. 

On  the  morrow,  after  they  had  attempted  to  galvanise  Paris, 
the  Tuileries  saw  them  again,  these  men  of  ill  omen.  They  were 
brought  back  vanquished,  prisoners,  finished ;  Saint-Just  silent 
and  resigned  to  his  fate,  Robespierre  almost  dying.  We  know  that 
he  had  been  struck  in  the  face  by  a  bullet  from  a  pistol. 

Placed  on  a  stretcher,  he  was  brought  to  the  Convention  by 
some  artillerymen  and  armed  citizens.  So  weak  was  he  that  they 
feared  every  moment  that  he  would  expire.  And  those  who  carried 
him  by  the  feet  recommended  their  comrade  to  keep  his  head 
very  high,  in  order  to  preserve  the  little  life  which  remained  to 
him.A 

Saint- Just  followed  on  foot,  in  his  festival  costume  which  the 
struggle  had  not  spoiled  :  bizarre  apparel  for  torment  and  death, 
this  buff-coloured  coat,  this  huge  cravat  with  the  pretentious  knot, 
this  white  waistcoat  closing  upon  those  breeches  of  a  soft  grey. 
A  souvenir  of  the  pastorals  of  VOrgant. 

The  masses,  still  frightened,  walked  in  silence  behind  the  soldiers, 
who  had  difficulty  in  restraining  their  inquisitiveness,  which  at 
this  moment  was  more  uneasy  than  hostile. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  Tuileries.  The  wounded  were 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Staircase,*  which  led  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Saint- Just  and  Dumas,  their  hands 
tightly  bound,  were  brought  by  the  gendarmes,  who  ordered  them 
to  enter  the  waiting-room  preceding  the  chamber  in  which  the 
Committee  held  its  sittings.  They  sat  down  in  the  embrasure 
of  the  window. "  Robespierre  was  laid  at  full  length  on  a  table.  ■ 
They  placed  under  his  head,  by  way  of  a  pillow,  a  deal  box  filled 
with  samples  of  ammunition  bread.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sky-blue 
coat  and  nankeen  breeches.  It  was  believed,  for  a  long  time,  that 
he  was  about  to  expire,  so  motionless  did  he  he  and  so  livid  did 

1  Ernest  Hamel,  Robespierre. 
*The  Queen's  staircase. 

*  E.  Fleury,  Saint- Just  et  la  Terreur. 

*  This  table  is  to-day  in  the  Archives  ;  it  is  a  very  beautiful  bureau  of  the  style  of  Louis 
XVI,  ornamented  with  remarkable  brasswork.  The  engravings  which  represent  Robes- 
pierre at  the  Committee,  on  the  ioth  Thermidor,  show  only  a  very  ordinary  table  covered 
by  a  cloth. 
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he  look.  He  had  no  hat  and  no  cravat,  and  his  half-open  shirt 
was  stained  with  the  blood  which  escaped  copiously  from  his  broken 
jaw.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and,  in  order  to 
stanch  the  blood,  he  made  use  of  a  sheath  made  of  white  skin,  on 
which  were  these  words :  "Au  grand  monarque — Lecourt,  fourbisseur 
du  roi  et  de  ses  troupes,  rue  Saint-Honore,  fires  celle  des  Poulies 
a  Paris."  It  was  the  sheath  of  a  pistol.  When  this  little  bag 
was  all  soaked  with  blood,  one  of  those  present,  who  had  com- 
passion, passed  him  some  sheets  of  paper,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
dried  his  wound.  An  employe  of  the  Committee,  seeing  him  raise 
himself  painfully  in  order  to  unfasten  his  garter,  hastened  to  per- 
form this  service  for  him.  "  I  thank  you,  Monsieur,"  said 
Robespierre  to  him  in  a  gentle  voice. l 

Then  he  resumed  looking  fixedly  at  the  ceiling,  thus  escaping 
the  greedy  looks  and  malicious  curiosity  of  all  the  crowd  of  people 
who  continually  filled  the  room.  Once,  however,  he  lowered  his 
eyes  and  looked  at  Saint- Just,  whose  contracted  features  betrayed 
deep  emotion.  It  was  only  a  glance,  and  he  at  once  resumed  his 
affectation  of  composure.  * 

Dumas's  restless  movements  showed  his  agitation ;  he  was 
thirsty.  "  Could  I  have  a  little  water  ?  "  he  inquired  of  a  gendarme. 
A  glass  of  it  was  offered  him.  "  You  might  certainly  have  brought 
three,"  said  Payan,  whom  they  had  just  brought  in  a  prisoner, 
thinking  of  Saint-Just.  They  found  two  glasses  only,  and  several 
minutes  passed  before  they  were  able  to  offer  one  to  Saint-Just. 
A  gendarme  assisted  him  to  drink  it.  "  Thank  you,"  said  he, 
after  having  swallowed  some  mouthfuls  of  water. 

Soon  a  warrant  was  brought,  signed  by  Barrere,  Collot  d'Herbois 
and  Billaud-Varennes,  ordering  the  prisoners  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Conciergerie.  "  Let  them  be  taken  away  ;  they  are  out- 
lawed !  "  said  Lacoste,  pointing  to  Saint-Just,  Payan  and  Dumas, 
and,  in  passing  near  Robespierre,  he  added,  addressing  the  doctor  : 
u  Dress  his  wound,  and,  above  all,  put  him  in  a  state  to  suffer  ; 
punishment." 

A  writer,  who  was  at  that  time  a  child,  remembered  all  his  life 
having  met — dreadful  vision ! — the  procession  of  those  vanquished 
men  who  were  being  conducted  to  the  Conciergerie.     He  sa^| 

1  E.  Hamel,  Robespierre.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Robespierre  reverts  to  the  old 
form  of  address,  instead  of  using  the  Republican,  "  I  thank  thee,  Citizen."  (Translator's 
Note.) 

•  E.  Fleury,  Saint-Just  et  la  Terreur.    The  accounts  do  not  agree.    Philippe  Morice,  who  j 
was  an  eye-witness,  notes  that  Saint- Just  was  detained  in  a  separate  room,  under  the 
guard  of  two  gendarmes.     He  paced  up  and  down,  his  arms  folded  on  his  chest.     It  is  J 
then  that  he  must  have  said,  in  contemplating  the  copy  of  M  The  Rights  of  Man,"  suspended  | 
over  the  chimney-piece,  in  place  of  the  glass  :  "  It  is,  however,  I  whu  made  that  !  " 
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Robespierre,  his  head  enveloped  in  a  bloodstained  napkin,  and 
carried  in  an  armchair,1  to  the  sound  of  the  curses  of  the  mob. 
In  order  to  take  a  rest,  the  bearers  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Quai  des  Lunettes,  opposite  the  parade  on  which  stands  the  statue 
of  Henri  IV.  At  each  burst  of  hooting  which  was  launched  at 
him,  Robespierre  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  spot  from  which 
the  shouts  came,  and,  despite  his  wound,  responded  to  them 
insolently  by  shrugging  his  shoulders.  * 

After  a  halt  of  some  minutes,  the  procession  resumed  its  march, 
turned  the  corner  by  the  Rue  de  la  Barillerie,  crossed  the  courtyard 
of  the  Palace,  and  was  swallowed  up  under  the  gloomy  arcade  of 
the  Conciergerie. 

1  According  to  a  tradition  which  is  rather  plausible,  this  armchair  would  be  to-day  at 
the  Comedie-Francaise.     See  the  Figaro  of  January  25,  1891. 

*  Charles  Maurice,  Histoire  anecdotique  du  The"  dirt  et  de  la  LittSrature. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  PRIESTS 

Towards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  September  2,  1792,  the 
suspects  whom  the  Commune  of  Paris  had  for  ten  days  past  been 
packing  into  the  ancient  gaol  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des- 
Pres  heard  a  distant  noise  ascending  the  street. 

The  smallest  incident  is  to  prisoners  a  cause  either  of  alarm  or 
diversion,  and,  in  a  moment,  everyone  was  at  the  windows.  Behind 
the  iron  bars,  at  the  garret-windows  of  the  roofs,  at  the  air-holes 
of  the  basements,  at  the  grated  windows  of  the  chapel,  at  the  narrow 
loopholes  of  the  turrets,  frightened  faces  showed  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  prison  was  overflowing  with  persons  who  had  been  arrested  for 
one  reason  or  another.  After  the  10th  of  August  they  had  shut 
up  there  the  soldiers  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  at  the  Tuileries, 
relatives  of  dmigrds,  journalists,  priests,  aristocrats  of  all  ranks ; 
it  was  crammed  up  to  the  lodge  of  the  concierge  Lavaquerie.  And 
the  old  building,  whose  walls  sheltered  this  human  swarm,  seemed 
all  at  once  to  awaken  from  its  silent  and  mournful  somnolence. 

In  the  street  people  ran  about  frantically ;  the  doors  were  shut  as 
at  the  approach  of  a  squall ;  at  the  high  casements  of  the  neighbour- 
ing houses  spectators  placed  themselves  to  watch.  A  dense  mob, 
clamorous,  shouting,  wildly  excited,  debouched  from  the  Rue  du 
Buci.  On  it  came,  those  who  composed  it  squeezing  one  another 
against  the  fronts  of  the  closed  shops,  and  you  saw  rising  above 
this  sea  of  tossing  heads,  four  hackney-coaches  jolted,  heaved  up, 
advancing  only  by  sudden  starts  ;  carrying  each  a  cluster  of  people 
hanging  on  to  the  springs,  standing  on  the  shafts,  perched  on  the 
roofs  of  the  vehicles. 

The  sight  of  the  prisoners  clinging  to  the  bars  of  the  prison  drew 
from  the  populace  a  dreadful  yell  of  fury.  Ten  thousand  threaten- 
ing fists  were  raised ;  it  was  a  spectacle  at  once  impressive  and 
terrible.  And  then  it  was  that,  on  a  sudden,  the  mob  came  to  a 
stop  and  a  hush  fell  upon  it.  A  cannon-shot  had  just  been  fired 
in  the  distance.  There  came  a  second ;  then  a  third,  quite  close 
a.t  hand.  All  heads  were  bent  in  an  anguish  of  apprehension,  and 
in  the  anxious  silence  was  heard  the  importunate  clang  of  the  tocsin 
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sounding  from  the  belfries  of  the  churches,  the  clear  and  shrill 
notes  of  the  bell  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Prds  and  the 
slow  and  muffled  strokes  of  the  great  bell  of  Saint-Sulpice. 

Then  you  saw  emerge  from  one  of  the  hackney-coaches  a  tall 
young  man  clad  in  a  white  dressing-gown.  He  stretched  out  his 
arms  towards  the  crowd ;  his  head  was  bare,  and  on  the  crown, 
amidst  his  dark  hair,  could  be  discerned  the  bluish  trace  of  a 
tonsure.  He  seemed  to  hesitate,  turned  his  head  to  right  and 
left  and  cried  :  "  Mercy  !     Mercy  !  .  .  .     Pardon  !  " 

These  words  awakened  the  populace,  who  began  to  howl 
ferociously  again.  There  was  a  scuffle  around  the  hackney-coach  ; 
ten  sabres  descended  upon  the  young  priest ;  a  long  red  stain 
appeared  upon  his  white  garment,  and,  gently  he  fell  back  into  the 
hackney-coach,  where  could  be  perceived  other  priests  huddled 
together,  pale  and  dumb  with  terror.  The  carriages,  urged  on  by 
the  crowd,  passed  before  the  prison,  dived  into  the  narrow  Rue 
Sainte-Marguerite,  passed  through,  in  turning  to  the  right,  the 
triumphal  arch  covered  with  sculptured  work,  which  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Petite  Rue-Sainte  Marguerite, l  followed  the  Rue 
Childebert,  and  debouched  at  length  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
Abbey."  There,  before  the  west  door  of  the  church  itself,  they 
stopped  ;  the  mob  made  a  rush,  and,  of  the  twenty-four  priests 
which  they  contained,  twenty-two  were  butchered  on  the  spot. 

In  such  fashion  did  the  September  Massacres  begin ! 

One  of  the  priests  who  had  been  at  the  Abbey  since  the  previous 
evening  has  left  of  the  scenes  of  which  he  was  a  witness  a  narrative 
a  long  time  ignored,  the  manuscript  of  which  the  Abbe  Bridier  dis- 
covered quite  recently,  at  Rome.  This  priest  was  the  "  inter- 
nuncio," the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Holy  Father.  He  had  been 
counsellor  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  and  was  known  and  esteemed 
by  Louis  XVI.  He  was  a  victim  plainly  marked  out.  Neverthe-  ; 
less,  by  a  miracle,  he  escaped  the  September  Massacres. 

It  is  a  remark  often  made  that  those  whom  the  slayers  of  the  j 
Abbey  and  of  La  Force  spared  have  posed  in  their  narrations,  ' 
written  when  the  danger  was  past,  as  veritable  heroes,  whose 
courage  fear  had  been  powerless  to  shake.     The  Abbe  de  Salamon,  j 
on  the  contrary — and  that  is  what  gives  a  strange  flavour  to  his 
memoirs — confesses  very  candidly  that  he  was  afraid,  that  his 
legs  gave  way  under  him,  that  his  teeth  chattered,  and  that  he 

1  To-day  Rue  Gozlin. 

•One  wing  of  the  building  of  this  court  remains.  It  is  the  present  presbytery  of  Sainfc 
Gennain-des-Prfa. 
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lied  to  extricate  himself  from  the  affair.  In  these  notes,  written  at 
a  friend's  request,  he  forgets  all  the  time  to  pose  for  posterity. 

He  had  been  transferred  from  the  Mairie  to  the  Abbey  during 
the  evening  of  September  1,  and  immediately,  the  prison  being 
full,  he  is  shut  up,  as  the  thirtieth  inmate,  in  a  room  which  has 
served  as  a  guard-house  and  which  contains  neither  benches, 
chairs,  nor  beds.  He  is  feverish  ;  he  makes  a  fuss,  calls  the  warders, 
demands  a  more  suitable  lodging.  He  forgets  altogether  his 
breviary,  but  remembers  that  he  will  not  have  that  evening  his 
usual  glass  of  lemonade.  He  obtains  the  favour  of  another  dungeon, 
and  is  conducted  to  the  former  refectory  of  the  monks,  which  is 
likewise  filled  with  prisoners.  There  are  there  eighty-three  persons, 
all  of  them  soldiers  or  gentlemen  arrested  after  the  10th  of  August. 
The  immense  hall  is  lighted  only  by  a  little  lamp,  and,  by  this 
doubtful  light,  the  internuncio  vaguely  distinguishes  the  prisoners, 
wearing  for  the  most  part  cotton  nightcaps,  and  sleeping  side  by 
side  stretched  on  mattresses.  He  shares  the  bed  of  a  negro, 
sleeps  badly,  does  not  breakfast,  and,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  a 
warder  comes  to  fetch  him  and  conducts  him  across  the  courtyards, 
quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  Abbey,  into  an  abandoned  chapel, 
which  contains  some  sixty  prisoners,  almost  all  ecclesiastics. 

The  apartment  is  spacious  and  entirely  bare ;  it  is  lighted  from 
above  by  a  dusty  stained-glass  window,  and  all  the  furniture  it 
contains  is  a  kind  of  old  church  stall,  which  is  only  able  to  hold 
ten  or  dozen  at  a  time.  The  priests  pace  up  and  down,  two  and 
two  or  in  little  companies.  After  a  prayer  in  common,  they  plot 
to  obtain  from  the  warder  some  kind  of  a  meal.  The  price  is 
fixed  at  2  francs  per  head ;  a  restaurant-keeper  appears,  arranges 
a  long  table,  brings  benches  and  chairs,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  dinner  is  served.  The  Abbe  de  Salamon  casts  a  glance 
over  the  menu  and  perceives,  not  without  pleasure,  "  very  fine 
boiled  fowls."1  He  is  preparing  to  take  his  place  with  his  com- 
panions in  captivity,  when  old  Blanchet,  his  cook,  who  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  his  place  of  detention,  sends  him  in  a  little 
meal  in  a  basket  suitably  covered.  It  is  composed  of  "  a  soup 
a  la  borghese  without  bread,  radishes,  very  tender  boiled  beef, 

1  The  narrative  of  the  Abbe  Salamon  is  of  great  importance,  since  it  can  serve  to  rectify 
numerous  errors  committed  by  the  historians  of  the  September  Massacres.  They  had 
certainly  recovered,  for  example,  the  "  Account  for  the  food  served  to  the  prisoners  of  the 
Abbey  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  September,"  in  which  appears,  in  fact,  "  a  capon,  a  turkey-hen, 
two  chickens,"  and  so  forth,  "  provided  by  the  Citizen  Lanoir,  eating-house  keeper."  Bat, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  established  that  the  captives  of  the  prison  of  the  Abbey  had 
not  been  able  to  procure  any  food  for  two  days,  and  as  it  was  not  known  until  now  that, 
not  only  the  prison,  but  the  convent  itself,  contained  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  they  uad 
concluded  from  this  that  the  meal  provided  by  the  Citizen  Lanoir  had  been  eaten  by  the 
slayers  during  an  entr'acte  of  the  Massacres 
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a  plump  chicken,  artichokes  in  pepper  sauce  and  fine  peaches. 
There  was,  besides,  a  silver  cover  and  a  bottle  of  wine." 

The  Abbe  de  Salamon  is  engaged  in  sharing  this  comforting 
collation  with  a  poor  old  famished  priest,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
there  comes  a  thunderous  knocking  at  the  door,  and  they  hear  the 
voice  of  the  warder  shouting :  "  Make  haste  !  The  people  are 
marching  on  the  Abbey ;  they  have  already  begun  to  massacre 
the  prisoners  !     Make  haste  !  " * 

In  an  instant  everyone  is  on  his  feet ;  the  table  is  deserted  ;  the 
unhappy  men  run  about,  jostle  one  another,  utter  lamentations. 
Many  go  to  the  door  to  look  through  the  key-hole  ;  others  jump  on 
their  heels  to  endeavour  to  see  through  the  stained-glass  window, 
raised  more  than  fourteen  feet  above  the  ground.  The  clock  of 
the  Abbey  strikes  four.  The  distant  clamour  of  the  mob  reaches 
them ;  nearer,  in  an  adjoining  street,  without  doubt,  a  woman's 
voice  cries  mournfully :  "  They  are  killing  them  all — every 
one!" 

Then,  in  that  room,  where  sixty  priests  were  awaiting  death, 
an  impressive  scene  took  place.     The  old  cure  of  Saint- Jean-en- 
Greve,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  prostrate  companions,  raised 
his  hands  for  a  last  absolution,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  began  the 
prayers  for  the  dying.     When,  in  firm  tones,  he  pronounced  these 
words  :   "  Depart  from  this  world,  Christian  souls  !  "  there  arose 
from  every  corner  of   the  room  sobs,  lamentations  and  groans. 
Some  mechanically  recited  prayers ;    others  strode  about,  with 
haggard  eyes,  turning  when  they  reached  the  end  of  the  walls  like 
wild  beasts  in  a  cage.   .  .  .  Then,  on  a  sudden,  hope  returned  to  | 
these  poor  men  ;  they  told  each  other  that  perhaps  the  slaughterers  j 
were  ignorant  of  their  presence  in  that  distant  prison  ;  they  formed  I 
themselves  into  groups,  seated  on  the  ground,  their  hands  joined 
together,    and    preserved    silence.  .  .  .  Then    was    heard    more  | 
clearly  the  monotonous  and  regular  sound  of  the  clock  of  the j 
abbatial   church   which   marked   the  period  of  their  agony  and 
the  chime  of  which  struck  twelve  strokes  every  quarter  of  anj 
hour. 

The   night   came.     Through   the   high   bay,    the   stained-glass  j 
window  of  which  was  open,  they  saw  the  moon  rise  in  the  clear  j 
sky.     The  distant  clamour  did  not  cease  ;  from  time  to  time  they  j 
even  heard  the  cries,  growing  more  distinct,  of  the  hapless  wretches 
who  were  being  butchered. 

Suddenly,  towards  eleven  o'clock,  violent  blows  shake  the  door.  \ 
At  this  sinister  noise,  all  the  priests  spring  to  their  feet.     Frantic, 

1  It  was  at  this  precise  moment,  in  fact,  that  the  twenty-two  priests  brought  in  hackney- 
coaches  from  the  Mairie  were  being  butchered  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Abbey. 
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inspired  by  an  impulse  of  thoughtless  terror,  they  rush  towards 
the  window,  leap  upon  the  stall  which  stands  beneath  it,  raise  them- 
selves up,  get  out,  jostle  one  another.  Some,  amongst  whom  is 
the  Abbe  de  Salamon,  succeed  in  reaching  the  window,  leap  over 
the  ledge  and  let  themselves  drop.  Injured,  lacerated,  with 
bleeding  hands,  they  roll  over  one  another  in  a  narrow  courtyard, 
a  kind  of  pit  shut  in  on  all  sides.  And,  while  they  flounder  about 
in  the  gloom,  the  door  of  the  room  gives  way  and  about  a  hundred 
men,  some  of  whom  carry  torches,  gather  on  the  threshold  ;  dirty, 
covered  with  the  blood  of  their  victims,  drunken,  chuckling  and  in- 
dulging in  brutal  j  ests.  Others  climb  the  walls  of  the  little  courtyard, 
and  launch  at  the  priests,  cowering  in  a  heap  in  a  corner,  fierce 
thrusts  with  their  pikes,  but  without  touching  them.  At  length, 
when  this  sport  has  lasted  long  enough,  they  drag  the  unhappy  men 
away,  tottering  and  half-dead  with  terror,  a  pitiable  troop,  conduct 
them  across  the  courts  and  into  a  part  of  the  garden,  and  thrust 
them  into  a  low  room  in  the  former  guest-quarter  of  the  Abbey, 
which  opens  by  a  glass  door  on  to  the  garden-court.  In  this 
room,  behind  a  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  some  men 
are  seated,  and  they  at  once  begin  the  examination  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  first  to  whom  they  address  themselves  is  the  venerable  cure* 
of  Saint-Jean-en-Greve. 

"  Hast  thou  taken  the  oath  ?  "  they  inquire  of  him.  The 
priest's  lips  move  as  though  in  prayer,  and  he  replies  in  a  firm 
voice  : 

I"  No,  I  have  not  taken  it." 
At  the  same  moment  a  sabre  descends  on  his  forehead  and  causes 
his  wig  to  fall  off.  His  old  bald  head  is  revealed  ;  it  is  striped  with 
streaks  of  blood  ;  and  the  old  man  stretches  out  his  arms,  staggers, 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  He  is  hacked  to  pieces,  trampled  under 
foot,  dragged  outside  ;  while  his  companions,  white  with  terror, 
dumb  with  anguish,  press  close  to  one  another,  exhorting  each 
other  to  die.  The  poor  Abbe  Salamon  trembles  in  every  limb, 
and  has  only  time  to  let  himself  fall  on  to  the  ledge  of  a  window, 
where  he  sits  down  half-fainting,  while  the  executioners  butcher 
before  his  eyes  the  Abbe  Bouzet,  who,  in  his  agitation,  has  only 
been  able  to  stammer  some  meaningless  words,  by  way  of  his 
justification.  Of  the  sixty-three  persons  with  whom  he  had  spent 
the  dav,  Salamon  saw  sixty  massacred. 

Three  alone  found  mercy.  .  .  . 

How  did  he  escape  ?  How,  despite  the  fever  which  consumed 
him,  the  sight  of  the  blood  which  froze  him  with  terror,  the  nervous 
quaking  which  caused  his  teeth  to  chatter  and  his  knees  to  bend, 
did  he  retain  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  put  his  judges  on  the 
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wrong  scent  and  to  procure  some  hours  of  respite,  that  is  to  say, 
salvation  ?  .  .  . 

He  has  related  it  with  an  emotion  inspired  to  such  a  degree 
that  every  account  pales  by  the  side  of  his  narration.  His  impres- 
sions, noted  minute  by  minute,  are  those  of  a  man  who  is  at  the 
point  of  death  : 

"  My  intention  (on  entering  the  room  where  judgment  was  to 
be  pronounced)  was  to  detach  myself  from  the  rest,  in  order  that, 
on  seeing  me  alone,  those  who  were  nearest  the  table  might  forget 
me,  and  I  might  succeed  in  getting  away  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  Already  the  file  of  prisoners  had  been  greatly 
diminished.  They  had  massacred,  one  after  another,  the  Abbe 
Gervais,  secretary  of  the  Archbishopric,  the  Grand  Vicar  of  Stras- 
bourg, that  poor  ecclesiastic  of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  and  the  President 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Corsica  .  .  .  and  forty  others. 

"  It  was,  without  doubt,  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  say  without  doubt,  for  I  no  longer  paid  any  attention  to  the 
striking  of  the  clock.  I  was  becoming,  as  it  were,  insensible  to  the 
massacres,  which  went  on  unceasingly,  and  I  had  no  longer  any 
thought  except  for  myself,  although  I  saw  all  my  companions 
perish,  by  the  light  of  the  numerous  torches  which  illuminated 
this  horrible  execution.  I  felt  all  over  my  body  a  deadly  cold, 
and  my  feet  were  frozen.  All  my  blood  had  gone  to  my  head  ;  my 
face  burned  me,  and,  when  I  half  lowered  my  eyes,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  my  countenance  was  all  on  fire.  I  passed  frequently  my 
right  hand  over  my  head,  and,  while  revolving  in  my  mind  every 
means  of  saving  myself,  I  scratched  myself  mechanically  with 
so  much  force,  that — I  have  no  doubt  about  it — I  tore  away 
even  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Moreover,  from  that  time  my  hair 
began  to  fall  out  in  great  tufts,  so  much  that,  within  three 
months,  I  became  as  bald  as  I  am  now, ■  although  I  had  had  up  to 
that  time  plenty  of  hair. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  confess  to  my  shame  that,  notwithstanding 
the  imminent  peril  in  which  I  stood,  and  although  my  last  moments 
seemed  at  hand,  I  was  not  altogether  absorbed  in  God  or  resigned 
to  the  idea  of  dying.     Quite  the  contrary. 

"  I  did  not  cease  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the  means  of  escaping! 
the  frightful  death  which  awaited  me.  Those  sabre  blows  andji 
pike  thrusts  froze  my  body  with  terror,  but  they  did  not  fill  me  with  (. 
that  piety  which  ought  to  penetrate  us  in  our  last  hour.  I  recited] 
certainly  sometimes  the  Pater  and  the  Ave  Maria  and  also  the) 
act  of  contrition,  but  without  that  profound  emotion  which  the 
approach  of  death  inspires.     If  the  peril  in  which  I  stood  kept  me! 

1  The  narrative  of  the  Abb*  b>  Salamon  must  have  been  written  by  him  about  1800. 
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in  a  state  of  anguish,  I  always  brought  my  mind  back  to  this  idea: 
'  What  could  I  do  to  escape  the  question  relating  to  the  oath  ?  ' 

"  Sometimes  the  massacres  were  suspended  in  order  that  the 
butchers  might  listen  to  the  harangues  of  the  deputations  from 
other  sections,  which  came  to  render  account  of  the  state  of  their 
prisons  and  of  the  massacres  which  were  being  perpetrated  there. 
Those  of  the  Homme- Arme  and  the  Arsenal  in  particular  were 
sharing  in  the  horrors  which  were  being  committed  at  La  Force 
and  Saint-Firmin. 

"  The  turn  of  the  hairdresser  arrived  (the  Abbe  Salamon  had 
had  some  conversation  with  this  man  during  the  day).  He 
defended  himself  with  much  courage,  but  his  death  was  resolved 
upon,  as  he  had  told  me.  They  reproached  him  especially  with 
having  refused  to  follow  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine  on  the  day 
of  the  10th  of  August,  and  with  being  an '  aristocrat. '  Then  he  had 
to  die. 

"  They  next  addressed  themselves  to  the  two  poor  Minim  monks 
(one  of  whom  had  made  known  to  the  internuncio  the  ardent  desire 
that  he  had  for  martyrdom) .  The  president  demanded  if  they  had 
taken  the  oath.  They  had  not  yet  replied,  when  one  of  those  who 
surrounded  the  table,  and  who  was,  without  doubt,  acquainted 
with  them,  took  up  their  defence,  saying  :  '  These  men  are  not 
priests,  and  are  not  required  to  take  the  oath.'  '  But  they  are 
fanatics,  scoundrels,'  retorted  another  ;  '  they  must  die.'  That 
caused  a  dispute  between  them.  The  most  wicked  wished  to 
take  them  into  the  garden  to  slaughter  them  there.  The  others, 
seizing  them  by  the  arms,  wished  to  keep  them  in  the  room.  This 
struggle  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  the  sub- 
deacon,  who  desired  so  much  to  die,  opposed  less  resistance  to 
those  who  wished  to  drag  him  outside  than  to  those  who  wished 
to  save  him.  Finally,  the  miscreants  prevailed,  and  the  monks 
were  butchered. 

"  It  must  then  have  been  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  that 
moment,  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  the  actor  Dugazon  enter.  He 
came,  in  default  of  the  president,  who  had  disappeared,  to  preside 
himself  over  this  infernal  assembly.  I  had  met  him  in  the  salons, 
to  which  he  was  invited  to  get  him  to  act  scenes  from  his  plays, 
and  we  had  had  frequent  conversations.  I  made  a  movement  to 
approach  him  and  implore  his  aid,  but  a  moment's  reflection 
stopped  me  dead.  '  He  will  perhaps  be  ashamed,'  thought  I, '  to 
be  seen  in  so  vile  a  place  by  an  honourable  man,  and  will 
perhaps  hasten  my  death.'  Accordingly,  I  very  quickly 
resumed  my  customary  post. 

"  I  then  perceived  that  there  was  in  a  corner  quite  close  to 
me  a  little  hunchbacked  man,  who  seemed  to  be  watching  me. 
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I  confess  that  this  man's  proximity  caused  me  great  uneasiness, 
and  I  was  not  wrong,  as  you  will  soon  see,  in  drawing  from  it 
an  ill  omen. 

"  Dugazon  had  arrived  during  a  dispute  which  had  arisen 
amongst  the  assassins  ;  they  could  not  agree  about  the  division 
of  the  clothes  and  money  of  the  poor  victims.  After  making  us 
listen  for  some  time  to  his  thin  and  affected  voice,  Dugazon 
went  away.  I  ought  to  say,  to  be  truthful,  that  during  his 
presidency  no  one  was  slaughtered. 

M  The  person  who  succeeded  him  was  a  former  procurator  oi 
the  tribunal  of  the  Chatelet,  called  Maillard.  He  arrived  wearing 
a  black  coat,  with  his  hair  powdered.  His  face  was  not  repulsive, 
a  fact  which  reassured  me  a  little,  for  a  mere  trifle  was  sufficient 
to  dishearten  me  or  reanimate  my  courage.  I  know  not  whether 
this  president  was  a  blood-drinker ;  I  only  know  that  I  heard 
him  say  :  '  Let  us  finish  it/ 

"  Then  they  butchered  two  soldiers  of  the  Constitutional 
Guard,  without  putting  any  question  to  them. 

"  At  last  came  the  turn  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre's  servant. J 
As  he  had  his  hair  cut  short,  they  took  him  for  a  disguised  priest, 
and  asked  him  :  '  Hast  thou  taken  the  oath?  '  He  repeated 
absolutely  word  for  word  what  I  had  told  him  to  say.  Then 
they  all  cried  out :  '  He  is  a  servant ;  mercy  !  mercy  !  '  And 
he  was  forthwith  set  at  liberty,  without  passing  through  the 
round-house. 

"  This  excellent  man,  although  he  was  rather  near  me,  did 
not  even  turn  his  head  to  look  at  me,  and  that,  without  any 
doubt,  in  order  not  to  compromise  me. 

"  There  remained  only  myself ;  it  was  now  light.  ...  I 
was  hopeful  of  slipping  away,  without  being  observed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  persons  who  were  coming  and  going.  The  men 
seated  around  the  table  were  occupied  with  the  minor  affairs 
which  called  for  their  attention.  For  myself,  I  looked  stealthily 
at  this  hunchback,  who  remained  still  in  the  same  place.  '  What 
is  he  doing  there  ?  '  I  said  to  myself  with  vexation.  '  Why 
does  he  not  go  ?  ' 

"  Meanwhile,  they  murdered  two  more  individuals,  whom  I 
did  not  know. 

"  It  was  broad  daylight ;  the  mob  had  in  part  slipped  away, 
and  I  no  longer  heard  the  shouts  of  the  people.  No  one 
was  to  be  seen  but  men  who  seemed  tired  out  and  on  the  verge 
of  falling  asleep.  It  might  have  been  half-past  seven  in  the 
morning,  but  the  shutters  of  the  windows  were  still  closed,  and 


1  One  of  the  companions  of  the  internuncio  during  the  day. 
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the  room  was  only  lighted  by  candles,  which  they  did  not  snuff, 
and  by  that  door,  glazed  from  top  to  bottom  right  down  to  the 
level  of  the  ground,  which  made  a  way  for  the  victims. 

"  I  was  therefore  preparing  to  fly  by  slipping  behind  those 
who  had  remained,  none  of  whom  was  taking  any  notice  of  me, 
when  this  abominable  hunchback  cried  out :  '  See,  there  is 
still  one  here  !  ' 

"  I  recollect  that  I  was  not  at  all  agitated,  and  that,  wishing 
at  any  price  to  escape  the  accustomed  question  :  '  Hast  thou 
taken  the  oath  ?  '  which  would  infallibly  have  led  me  to 
my  death,  I  hurried  abruptly  towards  the  table,  and,  addressing 
myself  to  the  man  habited  in  black,  with  his  hair  powdered, 
said  :  '  Citizen  President,  before  I  am  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of 
this  misguided  people  I  demand  to  be  allowed  to  speak/ 

"  '  Who  art  thou  ?  '  said  he,  in  a  threatening  tone. 

"  '  I  am  clerk  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  I  am  a  man  of 
law/ 

"  I  know  not  whether  my  outward  appearance1  or  my  courage 
impressed  him,  or  whether  he  recognised  me,  but  he  said  to  the 
people  with  more  gentleness  in  his  tone  : 

"  '  This  prisoner  is  known  in  the  Paris  courts  of  justice/ 

"  '  That  is  perfectly  true/  I  replied. 

"  Ceasing  then  to  address  me  in  the  second  person  singular, 

I  he  inquired  : 
**  *  For  what  reason  do  you  find  yourself  here  ?  ' 
"  I  began  immediately  to  relate  to  him  a  story  half  false, 
half  true.  I  told  him  that,  on  August  27,  an  ordinance  of  police 
had  been  issued  which,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  domiciliary 
visits,  directed  that  all  citizens  should  return  to  their  homes 
by  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening — that  was  true — but  that,  since  I 
was  ignorant  of  this,  the  commissioners  of  my  section  had 
arrested  me  at  eleven  o'clock,  as  I  was  returning  to  the  Rue  du 
Palais-Marchand,  where  I  was  residing — this  was  false — and 
that  they  had  conducted  me  successively  to  the  Committee  of 
the  section,  from  there  to  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  of  the 
city,  from  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  to  the  secret  Committee 
of  the  Mairie,  thence  to  the  prisons  of  the  Mairie,  and  finally 
from  the  Mairie  to  the  Abbey.  * 

'  And  all  that,'  I  added,  raising  my  voice,  '  without  examining 
me/  I  said  also  that  I  had  been  conducted  to  the  massacre 
at  the  very  moment  when  Petion  was  going  to  procure  my 

I1  The  abb6  was  wearing  the  dress  of  a  layman. 
*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Abbe  de  Salamon  does  not  say  "  to  the  prison  of  the 
>bey.» 
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release — and  I  displayed  the  little  note  which  poor  Blanchet 
had  brought  me  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  in  which  he 
promised  to  restore  me  my  liberty  at  three  o'clock. 

"  Then  the  president,  wishing  without  doubt  to  come  to  my 
aid,  or  perhaps,  besides,  disgusted  with  this  massacre,  began  to 
say  :  '  You  see,  Messieurs,  with  what  levity  they  put  citizens 
in  prison  in  other  sections.  If  it  were  we  who  had  arrested 
this  prisoner,  we  should  have  examined  him  and  sent  him 
home  again/ 

"  These  words  redoubled  my  courage,  and,  striking  the  table 
a  blow  with  my  fist,  I  cried  :  '  I  refer  to  my  section  !  I  refer 
to  the  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly  !  ' 

"  '  Oh  !  the  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly  !  '  exclaimed 
the  assassins.  '  We  have  the  list  of  them,  and  we  shall  slit 
their  throats  like  the  others.' 

"  Observing  this  unfavourable  movement,  I  immediately 
continued : 

M  '  But  I  speak  to  you  of  the  patriot  Herault,  of  the  patriot 
Torne,  of  the  patriot  Rovere/ 

"  '  Bravo  !  bravo  !  '  cried  they. 

"  Then  the  president,  seizing  the  moment  when  they  were 
applauding,  said : 

" '  I  propose  to  send  this  prisoner  to  the  round-house,  in  order 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  him.' 

"  I  did  not  await  their  deliberation,  but  hastened  to 
enter  the  round-house,  which  overlooked  the  room  in 
which  we  were,  and  the  door  of  which  opened  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  I  did  not  perceive,  as  I  entered,  more  than  eight  or  ten 
persons.  Then  I  caught  sight  of  a  wretched  straw  mattress, 
full  of  large  holes,  and  a  chair.  I  hastened  to  sit  down  on  the 
mattress  and  to  place  my  feet  on  the  bars  of  the  chair,  in  order 
to  rest.  I  was  then  on  the  point  of  fainting ;  I  was  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  very  feverish,  and  my  pulse  was  beating  very 
rapidly  ;   my  hands  were  burning. 

"  I  did  not  feel  any  joy  at  my  escape  from  death  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  so  dejected  that  I  remained  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  without  paying  any  heed  to  those  who  were  in 
the  prison.  A  profound  melancholy  overwhelmed  me,  and  I 
felt  extraordinarily  weak.  I  had,  in  fact,  gone  since  two  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon  without  taking  any  solid  food,  and 
since  one  o'clock  the  previous  afternoon  I  had  been  in  the 
presence  of  death.  Well,  it  was  now  eight  o'clock  on  the  Monday 
morning. 

"  Although  very  sensitive  and  easily  affected,  I  did  not  weep 
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readily.  However,  in  that  moment  my  courage  abandoned  me, 
and  I  shed  bitter  tears. 

"  I  was  in  this  state  when  I  saw  the  accursed  hunchback 
approaching  me.  He  had  put  on  the  coat  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  I  presumed  that  he  was  the  gaoler  of  this  little 
prison.  He  said  to  me  with  an  air  of  compassion  :  '  You  must 
have  suffered  much,  Monsieur ;  what  do  you  desire  to  take  to 
revive  yourself  ?  '  Recognising  in  this  man  my  executioner — 
for  it  was  he  who  had  pointed  me  out  to  the  president — I 
answered  in  a  tone  which  signified  that  he  should  leave  me 
alone  :  '  Eh  !  What  do  you  wish  me  to  take  in  the  condition 
I  am  in  ?  '  But  he  insisted,  and,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  displease 
him,  thinking  that  I  might  have  need  of  him,  and  that  there  was 
still  one  who  wished  to  sell  his  goods,  I  replied :  '  Bring  me  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  cream/  It  was  quite  the  reverse  of  what  was 
necessary  for  me,  but  I  did  not  know  what  to  ask  of  him. 

"  He  brought  it  me,  in  fact,  and  I  took  this  coffee  without 
appetite. 

"  Although  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  place  great  confidence 
in  this  man,  the  necessity  of  communicating  with  someone  from 
outside  impelled  me  to  say  to  him,  as  I  handed  him  back  the 
cup  :  '  Are  you  willing  to  render  me  a  great  service  ?  .  .  .  Give 
me  some  paper,  ink  and  a  pen,  and  take  the  note  which  I  am 
going  to  give  you  to  an  address  quite  close  to  here — Court  of  the 
Palace — to  a  woman  who  is  called  Blanchet.  In  return  I  will 
give  you  a  hundred  sous.' 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  turned  towards  M.  de  Solerac,  the  Swiss 
whom  I  had  saved,1  and,  without  even  bidding  him  good-day 
or  asking  him  :  '  How  are  you  ?  '  and  acting,  in  short,  as  though 
I  had  been  conversing  with  him  the  moment  before,  I  said : 
'  Give  me  an  assignat  for  5  francs.'  He  answered  at  once, 
without  addressing  me  directly  :  '  Here  are  two/  I  gave  them 
to  this  man,  who  took  my  note  and  disappeared." 


1  By  supporting,  in  an  impassioned  speech,  the  Marseillais  who  demanded  his  pardon. 


CHAPTER  II 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE   SEPTEMBER  MASSACRES 

The  journal  of  Mgr.  de  Salamon  would  carry  us  too  far.  Let  us 
say,  however,  that,  having  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  and  all 
the  next  day  in  the  round-house,  after  experiencing  emotions  of 
all  kinds,  he  was  at  length  restored  to  liberty.  Besides,  from  the 
moment  when  he  was  thus  put  aside  his  narrative  is  no  longer 
of  a  general  interest,  and  contains  only  the  recital  of  his  personal 
tribulations.  He  recalls,  however,  that,  in  crossing  the  garden- 
court  between  two  National  Guards,  he  stepped  over  prostrate 
bodies  and  walked  in  blood,  and  that  he  saw,  as  he  passed  by,  a 
woman  insulting  a  naked  corpse,  and  giving  it  violent  slaps  on  the 
back.     "  See,"  cried  she,  "  how  fat  this  dog  of  a  priest  was  !  " 

The  slaughter  had  lasted  for  fourteen  hours.  In  the  night,  as 
the  number  of  spectators  whom  the  massacre  had  attracted  was 
considerable,  and  they  complained  of  "  not  seeing  anything," 
they  had  brought  benches  for  the  "  ladies,"  and  demanded  of  the 
Committee,  which  was  in  permanent  session  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  convent,  lamps  to  illuminate  the  horrible  scene.  The  Com- 
mittee obeyed ;  and  the  Sieur  Bourgain,  a  neighbouring  tallow- 
chandler,  furnished  eighty-four  earthenware  pans,  one  of  which, 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  it,  was  placed  near  each  corpse. 

When  the  dawn  broke  after  this  terrible  night,  the  massacre 
had  ceased.  Under  the  pale  sky  of  morning,  in  the  subdued  light, 
the  prostrate  bodies  in  the  court  of  the  convent  seemed  to  lie  in 
sombre  heaps.  The  tall  buildings  of  the  Abbey  rose  solemn, 
silent,  and  empty,  throwing  over  this  scene  their  cold  shadow. 
Behind  the  long  gate  stood  out  the  lines  of  trees  in  the  garden, 
filled  with  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  sound  of  wings. 

While  the  slayers  had  departed  to  sleep,  some  shopkeepers  of 
the  neighbourhood  came  and  went,  stepping  over  the  dead  and 
giving  one  another  in  low  tones  details  of  the  tragedy.  About 
eight  o'clock  a  few  Federates  appeared.  They  made,  sneering 
the  while,  the  round  of  the  corpses ;  then,  as  the  pavement  was 
foul  with  blood,  they  set  about  washing  it,  the  ancient  stone  well 
which  stood  there  providing  the  water,  bucketfuls  of  which  they 
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threw  about.  It  was  a  very  laborious  task,  however,  and,  in 
order  not  to  have  to  return  there,  someone  proposed  to  bring 
straw  and  to  make  a  sort  of  bed  of  it.  On  the  top  of  it  they  would 
spread  out  the  clothes  of  the  dead,  which  would  serve  as  a  carpet 
to  butcher  those  who  remained  alive.  This  advice  was1 
approved  of,  and  a  neighbour,  the  widow  Dedouin,  furnished 
the  straw. 

Here  we  shall  open  a  parenthesis,  for  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  we  have  not  undertaken  a  narration  of  the  September 
massacres,  and  that  our  aim  is  merely  to  decide  the  topography  of 
them. 

Up  to  the  present  all  modern  historians  have  been  in  agreement 
in  regard  to  the  precise  spot  where  the  butchery  had  taken  place  ; 
all  have  placed  the  scenes  of  it  before  the  door  of  the  prison  of  the 
Abbey,  in  the  roadway  itself  of  the  Rue  Sainte-Marguerite.  They 
had  not,  it  is  true,  to  guide  them  anything  save  the  relation  of 
Jourgniac  de  Saint-Meard,  shut  up  in  the  prison  itself,  that  of 
Jourdan,  and  the  narrative,  rather  confused,  of  the  Abbe  Sicard. 
Thence  the  error  which  all  have  committed. 

Alone  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  who  more  carefully  than  his 
predecessors  searched  the.  original  documents,  has  "  conjectured  1 
that,  in  addition  to  the  massacre  of  which  Saint-Meard  had  been 
a  witness,  there  had  been  another  in  the  "  garden-court."  Only 
this  "  garden-court,"  in  default  of  a  detailed  plan  of  the  Abbey  of 
Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  he  had  not  known  where  to  find.  And, 
then,  in  order  not  to  disarrange  too  much  the  version  generally 
adopted,  he  has  placed  it  quite  near  the  walls  of  the  prison  itself, 
in  the  garden  of  the  abbatial  palace. 

Certain  passages  of  Jourdan 's  report,  certain  phrases  of  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  made  us  reject  this  version.  We  were  of  opinion 
that  the  massacre  had  occurred  in  several  places,  but  where  ? 
It  was  that  which  seemed  to  us  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty,  when  there  appeared  the  relation  of  the  Abbe  de  Salamon. 

This  relation,  by  itself,  it  must  certainly  be  observed,  was  not 
impressive.  It  was  so  personal,  so  animated — so  '*  entertaining," 
in  a  word — that  one  had  some  difficulty  in  taking  it  seriously. 
Besides,  the  Abbe  Bridier,  who  published  it,  took,  in  his  preface, 
such  great  precautions  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  this  recital, 
a  little  romantic,  that  to  many  people  the  book  appeared 
apocryphal. 

Is  it  necessary  to  admit  that  I  was  one  of  these,  so  much  the 
more  because  the  information  given  by  the  internuncio  absolutely 
bewildered  me?  Why?  Not  a  word  of  the  famous  prison  oi 
the  Abbey  I  Not  a  sentence  which  harmonised  with  the  celebrated 
recital   of   Jourgniac   de    Saint-Meard  1    The   author   has    been 
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present  at  the  massacre,  and  not  once  does  he  mention  the  Rue 
Sainte-Marguerite,  where  it  had  occurred  ! 

I  determined  to  let  the  light  of  truth  in  upon  this  fraudulent 
history,  and  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  it.  It  was  well  for  me 
that  I  did  so,  for,  to  my  great  confusion,  I  recognised  that  the 
recital  of  the  Abbe  de  Salamon  was  true  in  every  particular.  With 
the  absolute  veracity  of  an  eye-witness,  he  told  the  story  he  had 
to  tell,  overturning  from  top  to  bottom  the  relations  of  the  his- 
torians. Everyone  was  deceived  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the 
( massacres,  and  we  shall  presently  say  why. 

The  fact  remains  that  I  checked  minutely  the  assertions  of  the 
internuncio  by  the  aid  of  a  manuscript  plan  of  the  Abbey  which 
the  Department  of  Prints  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  possesses, 
and  which  has  certainly  escaped  the  researches  of  M.  Granier  de 
Cassagnac.  I  found  there  the  abbatial  court,  on  which  the  west 
door  of  the  church  opened,  and  where  the  massacre  of  the  priests 
brought  in  hackney-coaches  from  the  Mairie  had  taken  place. 
I  recognised  the  porch  of  which  Jourdan  speaks. " 

I  saw,  described  under  its  true  name  of  great  "  garden  court," 
that  vast  space  planted  with  turf,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  pavement 
which  stretched  between  the  "  guest  buildings  "  on  the  East  and 
the  cellars  and  outbuildings  of  the  Abbey  on  the  West.  Its  name 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  only  separated  by  a  long 
railing  from  the  garden  of  the  convent,  the  hedges  of  which  extended 
so  far  as  the  Rue  Jacob.  *  The  refectory,  where  the  Abbe  Salamon 
was  shut  up  at  first,  was  quite  close  ;  the  abandoned  chapel  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  transferred  was  a  little  farther  away.  ■ 
The  Committee  sat  on  the  first  floor  of  the  guest  building  ;  4  the 
improvised  tribunal  was  held  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  same 
building,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  grand  staircase,  under 
which  I  placed  without  hesitation  the  "  round-house "  and 
the  lavatories8  which  play  a  part  in  the  narrative  of  the 
internuncio. 

And,  returning  then  to  all  the  relations  of  eye-witnesses  of  the 


1 "  I  was  allowed  to  pass  freely  under  the  cart-gate  which  separated  the  two  courts  " 
(the  abbatial  court  and  the  garden  court). — Declaration  du  Citoyen  A.  G.  A.  Jourdan, 
zncten  prdsident  du  district,  etc. 

•  Rue  du  Colombier  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

•  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  site  of  this.  It  was,  without  doubt,  the  great 
:hapel  of  the  Virgin. 

•  Several  arches  of  the  cloister  are  still  seen  at  the  end  of  the  courtyard  of  No.  13  Rue 
ie  1'  Abb  aye. 

■  Where  the  Abbe  Sicard  concealed  himself. 
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massacre,  both  that  of  the  Abbe  Sicard1  and  that  of  Jourdan,  I 
found  them  absolutely  in  agreement  with  this  new  topography, 
and  I  was  able  to  convince  myself  that  the  massacre  had  not 
taken  place,  as  had  always  been  said,  before  the  door  of  the  prison, 
but  certainly  in  quite  another  quarter — in  the  heart  itself  of  the 
Abbey,  in  the  garden-court,  on  the  exact  spot  where  to-day  the 
Rue  Bonaparte  runs  into  the  Place  Saint-Germain-des-Pres. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  a  mere  topographical  error  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  involved  in  correcting  it ;  that  the  massacres 
of  the  Abbey,  whether  they  occurred  here  or  there,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  horrible,  and  that  it  is  to  concede  too  much  importance 
to  the  scenery  of  such  a  drama.  But  it  is  here  again  that  the 
exact  reconstitution  of  the  places  happens  to  bring  new  and  precious 
elements  to  history.  It  has  been  believed  up  to  the  present  that 
the  massacre  had  occurred  only  in  front  of  the  prison,  and,  in 
order  to  draw  up  the  list  of  the  dead,  use  was  made  of  the  famous 
gaol-register,  containing  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  imprisoned, 
in  the  margin  of  which  Maillard  had  inscribed  the  notes  "  Dead  " 
or    '  Set  at  liberty." 

This  book-keeping  gave  the  following  results :  The  prison 
contained,  on  Septembers,  211  prisoners,  of  whom  127  are  men- 
tioned as  massacred  and  43  as  released.  The  fate  of  the  41  others 
remains  uncertain.  Accordingly,  the  total  of  the  victims  of  the 
massacre  varies  between  127  and  168. 

Not  at  all.  Now  that  we  know,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the 
refectory  and  one  of  the  chapels  were,  like  the  prison  properly 
so-called,  quite  full  of  prisoners,  the  calculation  must  be  made 
again.  No  gaol-register  has  been  kept  of  these  unhappy  men ; 
but  the  Abbe  Salamon  gives  the  number  of  them.  The  refectory 
contained  83,  who  all  perished ;  63  others  were  in  the  chapel ; 
and  of  these  last  three  only  escaped  death.  And  so  there  are  143 
victims  to  add  to  the  sinister  list.  The  total  number  of  the  dead 
at  the  Abbey  was  then — and  it  is  here  given  for  the  first  time — 
270. » 

An  objection  will  be  made  :  If  the  massacre  had  occurred,  not  in 
front  of  the  prison,  but,  contrary  to  that  which  has  always  been 
related,  in  the  great  garden-court  of  the  Abbey,  what  becomes  of 
the  narration  of  Jourgniac  de  Saint-Meard,  who,  from  the  window  of 

1  In  the  relation  of  the  Abb6  Sicard  we  find  this  passage  :  "  While  all  that  was  happening,  j 
they  opened  very  noisily  the  door  of  our  prison,  and  threw  into  it  a  new  victim.     What  a 
victim,  grand  Dieu  !     It  was  one  of  my  comrades  of  the  Mairie  whom  I  believed  to  be 

dead,  M.  l'Abbe  S "     Who  was  this  Abb£  S — — ?     The  Abbd  Simon,  says  Cassagnac  I 

Ah,  no  !     It  was  the  Abb6  Salamon,  and,  when  one  thinks  of  his  position  as  represent ativt  , 
of  the  Holy  Father,  the  expression  "  What  a  victim,"  explains  itself. 

■  Perhaps  this  number  is  not  definitive.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  said,  , 
in  fact,  to  the  Abb*  de  Salamon  :  "  There  is  a  third  prison  next  to  that  in  which  you  were,  \ 
and  the  massacre  is  going  to  continue." 
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one  of  the  turrets  of  the  gaol,  saw — saw  with  his  own  eyes — the 
.  assassins  cut  down,  at  the  door,  in  the  roadway  of  the  Rue  Sainte- 
Marguerite,  the  hapless  men  upon  whom  Maillard  sat  in  judgment 
in  the  office  itself  of  the  prison  ? 

But  Saint-Meard,  very  truthful,  has  related  only  what  he  has 
seen.  He  is  entirely  ignorant  that  in  another  part  of  the  Abbey 
are  other  groups  of  prisoners  ;  he  does  not  know  that  those  of  his 
companions  in  captivity  who  are  dragged  from  the  prison  are,  for 
the  most  part,  conducted  by  way  of  the  Rue  Saint e-Marguerite, 
the  Rue  Childebert,  the  abbatial  court  and  the  great  cart-gate, 
into  the  garden-court,  to  be  massacred  there.  But  he  sees  the 
mob  in  the  street ;  he  sees  the  executioners  strike  the  first  blows, 
the  victims  fall ;  he  knows  nothing  further  about  it.  Only,  these 
victims  struck  down  in  front  of  the  prison  they  dragged  by  the 
feet  over  the  bloodstained  pavement  of  the  streets,  by  the  route  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  so  far  as  the  garden  court,  where  they 
flung  them  on  to  the  heap  of  corpses,  which  was  continually  growing 
larger.     There  was  the  official  place  of  the  massacre. 

The  populace,  impatient  to  kill,  struck  down  some  victims  in 
front  of  the  prison,  but  this  was  the  exception.  The  Abbe  Sicard 
notes  in  a  manner  very  precise  that  "  they  massacred  under  the 
windows  of  the  Committee,  in  the  courts  of  the  Abbey,  all  the 
prisoners  whom  they  went  to  fetch  from  the  great  prison.  Jourdan, 
on  entering  towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  courtyard  of 
the  church — that  is  to  say,  the  abbatial  court,  upon  which  the  west 
door  of  the  church  opened — heard  repeated  cries  of  "  Long  live  the 
nation  I  "  "  This  uproar,"  adds  he,  "  was  occasioned  by  the 
prisoners  whom  they  were  dragging  from  the  Abbey  prison,  and 
taking  to  be  massacred  in  the  garden  court,  and  whom,  on  the  way, 
they  were  piercing  with  sabre  thrusts." 

Finally,  the  Abbe  Salamon,  shut  up  in  the  round-house,  after 
his  examination,  saw  butchered  beneath  his  window,  which  over- 
looked this  same  garden  court,  the  Abbe  Lenfant,1  preacher  to 
the  King,  who,  an  hour  earlier,  had  been  confined  with  Saint- 
Meard  in  the  same  prison. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  latter,  once  acquitted 
and  conducted  beyond  the  prison,  did  not  find  the  Rue  Sainte- 
Marguerite  encumbered  with  corpses.  He  would  not  have  failed 
to  note  this  circumstance  ;  but  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were  not 
there.  Those  who — by  exception,  let  us  repeat — were  massacred 
so  soon  as  they  emerged  from  the  prison  were  at  once  dragged  into 
the  garden-court,  whither  almost  all  were  conducted  alive,  by  the 

* "  They  led  him  to  the  massacre  in  the  company  of  another  priest.  I  saw  him  sit 
down  on  a  chair  and  hear  the  confession  of  this  priest  who  was  to  die  with  him.  He 
appeared  tranquil  enough." 
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via  dolorosa,  at  least  500  metres  long,  which  we  have  des- 
cribed. 

One  difficulty  remains.  How  was  Maillard  able  to  preside  at 
once  over  the  sanguinary  tribunal  and  in  the  office  of  the  prison, 
where  we  are  going  to  see  him  at  work,  and  in  the  guests'  building, 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Abbey  ?  Well,  if  we  read  attentively 
the  different  narratives  of  contemporaries  the  question  is  easily 
answered.  On  the  Sunday,  September  2,  at  three  o'clock,  prisoners 
were  being  slaughtered  in  the  abbatial  court,  and  Maillard  is 
certainly  there.  He  hastens  for  a  moment  to  the  Carmelites  to 
organise  the  butchery  in  that  place,  and  quickly,  at  four  o'clock, 
he  repairs  to  the  Abbey,  where  the  massacre  begins  (see  Saint- 
Meard),  and  it  is  then  that  Salamon  and  his  companions  have  a 
moment's  respite  Towards  midnight  the  massacre  ceases  at  the 
prison,  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  moment  that  they  begin  to  bring 
persons  to  trial  in  the  guests'  building. 

The  work  concluded  there  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  Maillard  resumed  his  audience  at  the  prison.  This 
man  was  full  of  activity. 


CHAPTER  III 

MAILLARD 

While  the  Abbe*  de  Salamon,  shut  up  in  the  round-house  of  the 
section,  under  the  staircase  of  the  Abbey,  was  awaiting  his  libera- 
tion, he  could,  through  the  windows  which  lighted  his  prison  and 
which  overlooked  the  garden  court,  see  the  massacre  continue 
during  the  entire  day.  They  were  killing  now  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  confined  in  the  Abbey  prison,  whom  they  brought,  as  we 
have  said,  pierced  with  sabre  thrusts,  and  already  dying  for  the 
most  part,  in  order  to  despatch  them  on  the  turf  which  for  sixteen 
hours  had  been  drinking  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  Abbe  de  Salamon  has  done  for  the 
victims  imprisoned  in  the  buildings  of  the  convent,  one  of  those 
confined  in  the  prison  has  described,  hour  by  hour,  the  anguish  of 
the  unhappy  men  huddled  together  in  the  old  gaol  of  the  Carrefour 
Sainte-Marguerite. l  The  brochure  of  Jourgniac  de  Saint-Meard — 
that  is  the  name  of  this  chronicler — is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
useless  to  re-edit  it  here,  whatever  the  interest  it  may  possess. 

1  By  an  arrangement  entered  into,  in  1635,  between  the  monks  and  the  architect  Gamard, 
the  latter  undertook  "  to  build  the  gaol  and  the  west  door  of  the  church  (still  existing), 
and  the  sieur  abbot  consents  that  the  said  Sieur  Gamard  constructs  a  market  in  the  open 
space  which  is  in  front  of  the  gaol,  which  open  space  shall  remain  public,  save  that  the 
said  Gamard  may  set  up  around  it  butchers'  stalls  and  booths  in  such  number  as  he  shall 
desire."  (The  present  name  of  "  Rue  de  la  Petite-Boucherie  "  has  no  other  origin  than 
these  stalls.)  These  different  engagements  were  duly  carriecTout,  and  soon  the  three 
storeys  and  the  turrets  of  the  prison  building  were  seen  to  rise  ;  it  was  even  recounted 
mysteriously  that,  thirty  feet  beneath  the  ground,  the  prudent  Gamard  had  excavated 
horrible  dungeons,  species  of  oubliettes,  in  which  a  man  was  unable  to  stand  upright. 
The  monks  of  Saint-Germain  had  not  time  to  allow  a  great  number  of  victims  to  rot  in 
pace,  for  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  abbatial  gaol  became  a  military 
prison,  and  this  prison,  before  the  Revolution,  was  intended  especially  for  the  French 
Guards.  Debtors  of  noble  birth  and  military  men  who  had  not  discharged  their  debts 
of  honour  were  also  shut  up  there.  Thierry's  guide  (1787)  informs  us  that  there  was  in 
this  prison  a  chapel  where  a  priest  of  Saint-Sulpice  officiated.  Mass  was  said  there  every 
day,  and  on  saints'  days  and  Sundays  a  full  service  took  place,  "  with  holy  water  and 
sermon."  The  prisoners  were  present  in  the  galleries,  and  the  public  had  free  access  to 
the  chapel  at  the  hour  of  the  services.  The  hire  of  the  chairs  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoners. 
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Who,  having  read  it,  is  able  to  forget,  either  the  agony  of  t!» 
prisoners  whose  fate  was  being  discussed  in  the  street,  or  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  soldiers,  or  the  moving  scene  in  which, 
when  all  hope  of  seeing  one  of  the  prisoners  escape  had  been 
abandoned,  the  Abbe  Lenfant  and  the  Abbe"  Chapt  de  Rastignac 
announced  from  the  height  of  the  gallery  to  their  companions  in 
captivity,  penned  up  in  the  chapel  of  the  prison,  that  the  supreme 
hour  was  approaching,  and  gave  them  solemnly  the  absolution 
in  articulo  mortis. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  these  events  have  read  and 
re-read  that  dramatic  narrative,  of  a  fidelity  absolute,  of  a  sincerity 
very  great,  of  an  accuracy  indisputable. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  passage  of  this  narrative  of  which  we 
ought  to  take  advantage,  since  it  will  help  us  to  reconstitute  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  prison,  of  which  there  is  no  special 
description  in  existence,  and  of  which  we  have  nowhere  been 
able  to  find  the  plan. ■ 

Maillard  had  installed  his  tribunal  in  the  office  itself,  which 
opened  by  a  low  door  on  to  the  Rue  Sainte-Marguerite.  After 
unheard-of  alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  it  is  there  that 
Jourgniac  de  Saint-Meard  was  dragged  on  September  3,  towards 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  By  the  light  of  two  torches  I  perceived,"  says  he,  "  the 
terrible  tribunal  which  was  going  to  give  me  life  or  death.  The 
president,  who  was  dressed  in  grey  clothes,  with  a  sabre  at  his 
side,  was  leaning  upright  against  a  table,  on  which  were  to  be 
seen  papers,  an  ink-horn,  pipes  and  several  bottles.  Ten 
persons,  either  seated  or  standing,  surrounded  this  table,  two 
of  them  wearing  vests  and  aprons  ;  others  were  asleep,  stretched 
on  benches.  Two  men  in  bloodstained  shirts,  sabres  in  their 
hands,  guarded  the  door  of  the  prison  ;  an  old  turnkey  had  his 
hand  on  the  bolts.  In  view  of  the  president,  three  men  were 
holding  a  prisoner,  who  appeared  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

"  I  was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  prison  ;  my  guardians 
crossed  their  swords  over  my  chest  and  warned  me  that,  if  I 
made  the  slightest  movement  to  escape,  they  would  run  me 
through.  I  saw  two  National  Guards  present  to  the  president 
a  demand  from  the  section  of  the  Croix-Rouge  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner  who  was  facing  him.  He  told  them  that '  these  demands 
were  useless  for  traitors.' 

*The  only  plan  of  the  prison  which  exists  is  to  be  found  in  Baltard's  Architectoni  des 
prisons,  and  concerns  especially  the  improvements  effected  after  the  Revolution  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  building. 
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"  Then  the  prisoner  cried  out :  '  It  is  frightful ;  your  trial  is 
an  assassination  !  '  The  president  answered  him  :  '  I  have 
washed  my  hands  of  it ;  take  M.  de  Maille  away.'1  When  he 
pronounced  these  words,  they  pushed  the  prisoner  into  the 
street,  where  I  saw  him  butchered  through  the  opening  of  the 
prison  door. 

"  I  have  often  found  myself  in  dangerous  situations,  and  I 
have  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  how  to  retain  my 
composure  ;  but  in  this  one  !  Terror,  inseparable  from  what 
was  happening  around  me,  would  have  caused  me  to  succumb 
had  it  not  been  for  my  conversation  with  the  Provencal,  *  and 
above  all  for  my  dream,  which  constantly  returned  to  my  mind.  ■ 

"  The  president  sat  down  to  write,  and,  after  he  had  apparently 
entered  in  a  register  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  was 
being  despatched,  I  heard  him  say  :   '  Bring  another/ 

w  Immediately  I  was  dragged  before  this  expeditious  and 
sanguinary  tribunal,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  best  protection 
counted  for  nothing,  and  where  all  the  resources  of  the  mind 
were  of  no  avail  if  they  were  not  based  on  the  truth.  Two  of 
my  guardians  held  me  each  by  a  hand,  and  the  third  by  the 
collar  of  my  coat. 

The  president,  addressing  me  :    '  Your  name — your  occupa- 
tion ?  * 

"  One  of  the  judges  :   '  The  slightest  lie  and  you  are  lost/ 
My  name  is  Jourgniac  Saint-Meard.     I  have  served  for 

renty-five  years  in  the  quality  of  officer,  and  I  appear  before 
'-our  tribunal  with  the  assurance  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  with 
rhich  to  reproach  himself,  and  who,  in  consequence,  will  not  lie/ 

"  The  president :  '  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  see.  One 
moment.     Do  you  know  the  motives  for  your  arrest  ?  ' 

Yes,  M.  le  President,  and  I  am  able  to  believe,  after  the 
falseness  of  the  denunciations  made  against  me,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Surveillance  of  the  Commune  would  not  have  im- 
>risoned  me  had  it  not  been  for  the  precautions  which  the  safety 
)f  the  public  obliged  it  to  adopt.  They  accuse  me  of  being 
editor  of  an  anti-Feuillant  journal  entitled  De  la  Cour  et  de  la 
Ville.     The  truth  is  that  I  am  not  the  editor.     He  is  a  man 

1 "  I  thought  I  perceived  that  the  president  pronounced  this  sentence  reluctantly. 
Several  '  slayers '  had  entered  the  prison  and  were  causing  much  ferment  there  "  (Note 
of  Saint-Meard). 

2  One  of  the  gaolers  with  whom  Saint-Meard  had  established  an  acquaintance  and  who 
had  reassured  him. 

*  The  narrator  is  alluding  to  a  dream  in  which  he  had  seen  himself  escaping  the  execu- 
tioners. 
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named  Gautier,  whose  description  so  little  resembles  mine  that 
it  is  only  through  wickedness  that  I  can  have  been  taken  for 
him  ;  and  if  I  might  search  in  my  pocket ' 

"  I  made  a  futile  movement  to  get  hold  of  my  pocket-book, 
and  one  of  the  judges,  observing  it,  said  to  those  who  were 
holding  me  :  '  Release  monsieur.'  Then  I  placed  on  the  table 
the  attestations  of  several  clerks,  postmen,  merchants,  and 
owners  of  houses  with  whom  he  had  lodged,  which  proved  that 
he  was  the  owner  of  this  journal  and  sole  proprietor. 

"  One  of  the  judges  :  *  But,  after  all,  there  is  no  smoke  without 
fire  ;  you  must  say  why  you  were  accused  of  that.' 

"  A  murmur  arose,  which,  however,  did  not  disconcert  me, 
and,  raising  my  voice,  I  said  : 

"  '  Eh  !  Messieurs,  Messieurs,  I  have  permission  to  speak  ; 
I  beg  M.  le  President  to  consent  to  secure  it  to  me ;  never  has 
it  been  more  necessary  for  me/ 

"  Nearly  all  the  judges  said,  laughing  :  '  That  is  just,  that  is 
just.     Silence  !  ' 

"  ■  My  accuser  is  a  monster,  and  I  am  going  to  prove  the  truth 
of  what  I  say  to  judges  whom  the  people  would  not  have  chosen 
if  they  had  not  believed  them  capable  of  distinguishing  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty.  See,  Messieurs,  certificates  which 
prove  that  I  have  not  left  Paris  for  twenty-three  months  !  See, 
here  are  three  declarations  from  house-owners  with  whom  I  have 
lodged  during  that  time,  which  prove  the  same  thing  !  ' 

"  They  were  occupied  in  examining  them  when  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  a  prisoner  who  took  my  place  before 
the  president.  Those  who  were  holding  him  said  that  he  was 
a  priest  who  had  been  hunted  out  in  the  chapel.  After  a  very 
brief  examination,  he  was  sent  to  La  Force.  He  threw  his 
breviary  on  the  table,  and  was  dragged  outside  the  prison, 
where  he  was  butchered.  This  despatch  accomplished,  I  re- 
appeared before  the  tribunal. 

"  One  of  the  judges  :  '  I  do  not  say  that  these  certificates  may 
be  false,  but  who  will  prove  to  us  that  they  are  true  ?  ' 

"  '  Your  reflection  is  just,  Monsieur ;  and,  in  order  to  enable 
you  to  judge  me  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter,  have 
me  conveyed  to  a  cell,  until  the  commissioners,  whom  I  beg 
M.  le  President  to  consent  to  nominate,  have  verified  their 
authenticity.    If  they  are  false,  I  desire  death.' 

"  One  of  the  judges  who,  during  my  examination,  appeared  to 
be  interested  in  me,  said,  half-aloud  : 

"  '  A  guilty  person  would  not  speak  with  that  assurance.' 

"  Another  judge  :   '  To  what  section  do  you  belong  ?  ' 

"  '  To  that  of  the  Corn  Market.' 
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"  A  National  Guard  who  was  not  amongst  the  judges  :  '  Ah ! 
Ah  !  I  also  belong  to  that  section.  With  whom  do  you  live  ?  ' 
"  '  With  M.  Teyssier,  Rue  Croix-des-Petits-Champs.' 
"  The  attention  with  which  they  listened  to  me,  and  which  I 
confess  that  I  had  not  expected,  encouraged  me,  and  I  was  about 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  thousand  reasons  which  made  me 
prefer  the  Republican  regime  to  that  of  the  Constitution.  I 
was  about  to  repeat  what  I  used  to  say  every  day  in  M.  Desenne's 
shop,  when  the  concierge  entered  in  a  great  state  of  alarm,  to 
give  warning  that  a  prisoner  was  escaping  by  the  chimney. 
The  president  told  him  to  fire  some  pistol-shots  at  him  ;  but 
that,  if  he  escaped,  the  turnkey  would  answer  for  him  with  his 
head.  He  was  the  unhappy  Maussabre.  They  fired  some 
musket-shots  at  him,  and  the  turnkey,  seeing  that  this  means  was 
not  effective,  lighted  straw.  The  smoke  caused  Maussabre  to  fall, 
half-stifled ;  and  he  was  despatched  before  the  door  of  the  prison." 

This  incident  at  an  end,  the  examination  of  Saint-Meard  is 
continued  : 

"  One  of  the  judges  :  ■*  I  shall  certainly  see  if  you  have  served 
in  the  Regiment  du  Roi.  Did  you  know  M.  Moreau  while  you 
were  there  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  even  knew  two;  one,  very  tall,  very  fat, 

and  very  sensible ;  the  other,  very  little,  very  thin,  and  very ' 

And  I  made  a  movement  with  my  hand  to  indicate  a  giddy  head. 

"  The  same  judge  1  '  That's  the  very  man.  I  see  that  you 
knew  him.' 

"  We  had  got  thus  far  when  one  of  the  doors  of  the  prison 
which  communicated  with  the  staircase  opened,  and  I  saw  an 
escort  of  three  men  who  were  conducting  M.  Margue — formerly 
major,  previously  my  comrade  in  the  Regiment  du  Roi  and  my 
room-companion  at  the  Abbey.  They  placed  him,  to  wait  until 
my  trial  was  concluded,  in  the  same  spot  where  I  had  been 
placed  when  I  was  brought  into  the  prison. 

"  The  president,  after  taking  off  his  hat,  said :  '  I  do  not  see 
anything  which  ought  to  cause  Monsieur  to  be  suspect.  I  grant 
him  his  liberty.     Is  it  your  opinion  ?  ' 

"  All  the  judges  :  '  Yes,  yes  ;   it  is  just ! ' 

"  Scarcely  had  these  divine  words  been  pronounced  than  all 
those  who  were  in  the  prison  embraced  me.  I  heard  above  me 
people  applauding  and  exclaiming  '  Bravo  !  '  I  lifted  my  eyes, 
and  caught  sight  of  several  heads  grouped  against  the  bars  of 
the  air-hole  of  the  prison  ;  and,  since  they  had  their  eyes  open 
and  moving  about,  I  understood  that  the  dull  and  disquieting 
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murmur  which  I  had  heard  during  my  examination  came  from 
this  spot. 

"  The  president  charged  three  persons  to  go  as  a  deputation 
to  announce  to  the  people  the  judgment  which  had  just  been 
delivered. 

"  During  this  proclamation,  I  requested  of  my  judges  a  sum- 
mary of  what  they  had  just  pronounced  in  my  favour ;  and 
this  they  promised  me.  The  president  asked  me  why  I  was 
not  wearing  the  Cross  of  Saint-Louis,  which  he  knew  that  I 
had.  I  answered  that  my  fellow-prisoners  had  urged  me  to 
take  it  off,  upon  which  he  told  me  that,  as  the  National  Assembly 
had  not  yet  forbidden  it  to  be  worn,  it  appeared  suspicious  to 
do  the  contrary. 

"  The  three  deputies  returned,  and,  having  made  me  put 
on  my  hat,  conducted  me  out  of  the  prison.  Immediately  I 
appeared  in  the  street  one  of  them  cried  :  '  Hats  off !  Citizens, 
this  is  he  for  whom  your  judges  demand  help  and  succour.' 
These  words  pronounced,  the  '  executive  power '  took  me  away, 
and,  placed  in  the  midst  of  four  torches,  I  was  embraced  by  all 
who  surrounded  me.  All  the  spectators  cried :  '  Long  live  the 
nation ! ' 

"  These  honours,  to  which  I  was  very  sensible,  placed  me 
under  the  protection  of  the  people,  who,  while  applauding  me, 
allowed  me  to  pass,  followed  by  the  three  deputies,  whom  the 
president  had  charged  to  escort  me  to  my  house.  One  of  them 
told  me  that  he  was  a  mason,  and  in  business  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain  ;  the  second,  born  at  Bourges,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  hairdresser ;  the  third,  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
National  Guard,  informed  me  that  he  was  a  Federate. 

"  On  the  way,  the  mason  asked  me  if  I  were  afraid.  '  No 
more  than  you  are/  I  answered.  '  You  must  have  seen  that  I 
was  not  frightened  in  the  prison ;  I  shall  not  tremble  in  the 
street.'  '  You  would  be  wrong  to  be  afraid/  said  he,  '  for  now 
you  are  inviolable  for  the  people ;  and  if  anyone  were  to  strike 
you,  he  would  die  at  once.  I  saw  plainly  that  you  were  not 
one  of  those  worms  of  the  civil  list,  but  I  trembled  for  you  when 
you  said  you  were  an  officer  of  the  King.  Do  you  recollect  that 
I  trod  on  your  foot  ?  '  '  Yes,  but  I  believed  it  was  one  of  the 
judges/  ■  Parbleu,  it  was  certainly  I ;  I  believed  that  you  were 
going  to  poke  your  head  into  the  haria,  and  I  should  have  been} 
sorry  to  see  you  put  to  death ;  but  you  extricated  yourself 
from  it  well.  I  was  very  pleased  at  it,  because  I  like  people! 
who  do  not  look  sour/ 

"  Arrived  in  the  Rue  Saint-Benoit,  we  entered  a  hackney- 
coach,  which  brought  us  to  my  house.    The  first  impulse  of  my 
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host  and  friend  was  to  offer  the  contents  of  his  pocket-book  to 
my  conductor,  who  refused  it,  and  said  to  him  in  these  very 
words  :  '  We  do  not  follow  this  business  for  money.  Here  is 
your  friend  ;  he  has  promised  us  a  glass  of  brandy ;  we  will 
drink  it  and  return  to  our  post.' 

"  They  asked  me  for  a  certificate  declaring  that  they  had 
conducted  me  home  safely.  I  gave  it  them,  and  begged  them 
to  send  me  the  one  which  my  judges  had  promised  me,  as  well 
as  my  belongings,  which  I  had  left  at  the  Abbey.  I  accompanied 
them  so  far  as  the  street,  where  I  embraced  them  heartily. 
The  following  day  one  of  the  commissioners  brought  me  the 
certificate.' ' 

If  we  have  cited  these  pages  of  Jourgniac  de  Saint-Meard,  it 
is  because  they  furnish  us  with  precious  information  concerning 
a  man  and  a  thing :  the  man,  he  is  Maillard ;  the  thing,  it  is 
the  prison  of  the  Abbey. 

Let  us  look  at  the  slaughter-house  first ;  we  shall  study  the 
butcher  afterwards. 

I  remember  to  have  seen,  when  quite  a  child,  in  an  illustrated 
paper,  an  engraving  which  left  a  considerable  impression,  repre- 
senting a  kind  of  immense  tower,  viewed  on  the  inside,  filled  with 
tn  entanglement  of  very  picturesque  framework.  The  signature 
hich  this  drawing  bore  was  very  suggestive ;  the  artist  who 
ad  traced  it  after  nature  was  called  Maillard  !  The  legend  was 
ot  less  so,  being  thus  worded  :  "  View  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  in  1792."  The  thing  thus  combined  was  truly  dramatic  ; 
so  dramatic,  indeed,  that  this  plate  has  since  been  placed,  by 
way  of  illustration,  in  an  historical  book  which  passes  deservedly 
as  a  serious  work. 

Ah,  well !  all  that  is  false.  When,  in  the  Year  X,  the  conven- 
tual buildings  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain  were  alienated 
and  demolished,  the  recollection  of  the  massacres,  still  certainly 
living  in  the  memory  of  the  people  of  the  district,  disappeared 
with  the  buildings  which  had  been  the  witnesses  of  them. 

The  prison  of  the  Abbey  inherited  this  lugubrious  tradition  ; 
it  alone  remained  standing  of  all  the  ancient  convent,  and  they 
made  of  it  the  theatre  of  all  the  events  of  September.  When,  in 
1857,  it  was  pulled  down  in  its  turn,  it  was  certainly  necessary 
to  find  a  lodging  somewhere  for  this  tradition,  this  spectre  of 

■unforgettable  butcheries,  this  soul  in  torment  for  massacre  ;  and 
as  there  was,  in  the  Rue  Childerbert,  an  ancient  and  gloomy 
house,  with  an  immense  hall  of  bizarre  and  sinister  aspect,  it  is 
there  that  the  legend  took  refuge.  It  is  this  house  which  gave 
birth  to  the  picturesque  drawing  we  have  just  mentioned. 
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The  mistake  is  a  flagrant  one.  The  popular  Tribunal  of  the 
days  of  September  sat  in  two  quite  distinct  places — in  the  room 
in  the  guests'  buildings  and  in  the  office  of  the  prison.  All  other 
suppositions  are  imagination  or  fancy. 

If  one  hesitates  about  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  one  is  scarcely 
better  informed  concerning  the  man  who  filled  there  the  principal 
role,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret.  I  confess  that  the  figure  of  this 
Maillard,  setting  up  for  a  judge  and  feigning  impartiality  in  this 
sanguinary  drama,  attracts,  perplexes,  and  puzzles  me.  The 
psychology  of  this  man,  preserving  his  composure  in  the  midst 
of  the  butchery,  sitting  quietly  at  a  table  and  saying :  "  Let  us 
finish  it !  "  and  delivering,  without  authority,  sentences  of 
death,  will,  without  the  least  doubt,  remain  for  ever  an  insoluble 
enigma. 

Maillard  was  born  at  Gournay  in  1763 — he  was  twenty-nine 
years  of  age  in  1792  ! — and  his  godfather  at  his  baptism  had 
bestowed  upon  him  the  Christian  names  of  Stanislas  Marie.  As 
his  family  was  a  large  one — Maillard  pere  had  eight  children — 
it  behoved  him  at  an  early  age  to  think  about  earning  his  living. 
The  eldest  of  the  sons,  Thomas  Maillard,  was  the  first  to  leave 
Gournay,  and  entered  as  a  practitioner  the  office  of  a  bailiff  to  the 
Chatelet  named  Antoine  Pierrotin. 

How  did  he  come  to  succeed  his  employer?  I  do  not  know. 
The  fact  remains  that  on  March  12,  1778,  Thomas  Maillard  was 
appointed  bailiff  to  the  Chatelet,  and  at  once  bought  his  younger 
brother,  Stanislas,  from  Gournay,  and  gave  him  a  place  in  his 
office. 

Stanislas  was  not  devoid  of  intelligence  or  education,  but  he 
possessed  an  exalted  idea  of  his  own  worth,  and  did  not  believe 
that  he  was  born  for  so  modest  a  post.  He  is  represented  as 
being  of  a  tall,  spare  figure ;  he  dressed  with  care,  affecting  even 
a  certain  degree  of  elegance  ;  and,  without  being  an  orator,  loved 
to  speak,  which  he  did  in  a  persuasive  manner,  and  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  communicated  itself  to  his  hearers.  Such  a  man 
must  have  hailed  with  rapture  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  from 
the  first  events  of  which  he  distinguished  himself.  The  Monitenr 
mentions  him  amongst  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille,  in  the 
number  of  those  who  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having 
arrested  M.  de  Launay. 

On  October  5,  we  see  him  take  a  drum,  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  women  who  had  assembled  on  the  Place  de  Greve, 
and  lead  them  to  Versailles,  from  which  he  returns  in  one  of  the 
Court  carriages,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  members 
of  the  Commune.  On  June  5,  1792,  less  than  three  months  before 
the  days  of  September,  he  marries  Ang^lique  Paredde,  and  his 
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marriage-certificate  appears  in  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  Saint- 
Sauveur. 

Why  did  he  find  himself  in  the  Rue  Sainte-Marguerite  on  the 
evening  of  September  2,  at  the  moment  when  the  excited  mob — 
excited  by  whom  ? — was  debating  the  question  of  massacring  all 
the  prisoners  of  the  Abbey  ?  We  shall  meet  there  one  of  those 
inexplicable  chances  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  events 
of  the  Revolution,  and  which  would  make  us  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  vast  and  secret  association  whose  members  had  chosen  for 
their  object  the  destruction  of  the  Monarchy.  Romance  has 
seized  upon  this  idea ;  it  is  perhaps  the  truth  ;  we  should  find 
there,  in  any  case,  the  key  of  many  enigmas. 

Maillard,  had  he  received  instructions  ?  It  is  possible.  It  is 
he — the  thing  is  certain — who  managed  the  whole  affair.  He 
was  everywhere.  He  was  seen  in  the  prison,  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  prisoners,  and  carefully  noting  down  each  of  the  verdicts. 
He  was  seen  at  the  Abbey — properly  so  called — pronouncing 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  priests.  He  was  seen  at  the  Carmelites, 
installing,  in  a  passage,  his  chair  and  his  desk,  and,  with  his 
imperturbable  coldness,  interrogating  the  first  victims  and  deliver- 
ing them  to  the  assassins.  In  those  three  days,  he  did  such  fine 
work  that  he  gained  the  name  of  "  Tape-dur."  It  never  left 
him. 

The  idea  of  rehabilitating  Maillard  is  never  likely  to  occur  to 
the  mind  of  any  man  ;  but  we  can  recognise  in  all  good  faith 
that,  if  some  persons  escaped  the  massacre,  it  is  perhaps  to  him 
that  they  owed  their  fives.  He  himself,  moreover,  has  sought 
to  justify  himself  in  a  brochure,  undiscoverable  to-day,  a  kind 
of  manifesto  wherein  he  passes  in  review  his  whole  fife. 

"  My  detractors,"  says  he,  "  are  certainly  able  to  throw 
their  crimes  on  to  me ;  but  the  registers  of  the  Abbey  will 
always  give  them  the  lie,  and  prove  that  I  am  not,  as  they  are, 
a  man  of  blood.  Fabre  calls  me  the  '  Septembrist.'  How 
grossly  is  he  deceived  !  It  is  so  easy  to  prove  that,  but  for  me, 
all  the  persons  imprisoned  in  the  Abbey  would  have  been  to 
a  man  butchered  and  plundered." 

"  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood."  Such  a  remark,  in  Maillard's 
mouth,  seems  to  bear  the  imprint  of  a  certain  candour  or  of  a 
frightful  hypocrisy.  Is  it  of  unconsciousness  ?  For  my  part,  I 
do  not  believe  it.  We  find,  in  fact,  "  Tape-dur  "  discharging 
in  1793  the  duties  of  a  police-officer,  surrounded  by  some  sixty 
individuals  whose  qualifications  were  known  to  him  alone.  This 
band  of  spies  he  launched  in  all  directions,  promoting  arrests  of 
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the  most  arbitrary  kind,  and  seizing  all  the  valuables  of  the  arrested 
suspects,  without  ever  rendering  account  of  them. 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  on,  that  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  on  October  11,  1793,  the 
seals  were  affixed  to  the  papers  of  Maillard,  at  whose  house  was; 
found,  however,  only  8,090  livres  in  assignats.  He  himself  was? 
incarcerated  at  La  Force,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembourg.  Set  at  liberty  some  days  later,  Maillard 
henceforth  played  only  an  obscure  part  in  the  Revolution.  A 
certificate  of  Dr.  Geoff roy,  dated  Frimaire  27,  Year  II,  states 
that  poor  "  Tape-dur  "  has  been  suffering  for  sixteen  months  past£ 
from  a  disease  of  the  chest,  and  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  weakness 
which  condemns  him  to  inaction. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  1794,  during  the  first  fine 
days,  the  passers-by  noticed  a  tall  man,  thin  and  bent,  who  followed 
sadly  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  seeking  the  sun.  He  walked  withfc 
short  steps,  gazing  fixedly  before  him,  looking  at  no  one.  From^ 
time  to  time  he  put  his  hand  to  his  chest,  seized  by  a  racking  fit 
of  coughing.  Then  he  spat  clots  of  blood  and  resumed  his  slow; 
walk. 

This  man  whose  saliva  was  red  was  Maillard.  He  died  on 
April  15,  1794,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

There  is  in  our  time,  bordering  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain, 
a  row  of  old  houses,  leprous,  tottering,  decaying,  hideous,  which 
have  survived  all  modern  improvements.  They  are,  together  with 
the  present  presbytery  of  the  parish,  the  only  witnesses  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Abbey  which  remain ;  their  gloomy  fronts,  in 
fact,  face  the  entrance  of  the  prison.  Along  these  tumbledown 
houses  passed  the  unhappy  men  whom  Maillard  had  just  con-f 
demned,  and  who  were  being  dragged  towards  the  garden-courts 
where  the  assassins  were  waiting.  There  is  also,  parallel  with  thq 
dark  and  colossal  walls  of  the  abbatial  palace,  a  narrow  anct 
tortuous  by-way,  sinister  for  those  who  remember. 

It  was  by  that  way,  that  Maillard,  his  work  done,  returned  ati 
dawn  to  his  house,1  where  his  young  wife  awaited  him.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  district  whom  the  yells  of  the  slaughterers  anJ 
the  cries  of  the  victims  had  kept  awake  all  night  saw,  from  behin« 
their  shutter-blinds,  the  tall  silhouette  of  "  Tape-dur  "  advancing 
serene,  indifferent,  walking  with  the  peaceful  gait  of  a  clerk  return! 
ing  from  his  office.  The  skirts  of  his  long  grey  cloak  have  perhapl 
grazed  those  stones.  By  the  Rue  Bourbon-le-Chateau,  the  Carrefoul 

i  Maillard  lived,  in  1792,  in  the  Rue  Jean-Pain-Mpllet,  near  the  Hfitel  de  Ville.  Latel 
he  lived  in  the  Place  de  la  Commune  (de  Cireve). 
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Bucy,  the  Rue  Dauphine,  he  regained  the  central  districts  of  the 
town  silent,  indifferent  and  tranquil. 

Paris,  in  fact — and  it  is  a  thing  which  Parisians  will  alone 
understand — only  learned  of  the  September  massacres  through 
the  journals.  In  1792  the  capital  was  already  so  extensive,  so 
busy,  and  with  so  many  different  things  to  occupy  its  attention, 
that  such  events  could  happen  there  without  assuming  any  other 
importance  than  that  of  a  local  incident. 

We  possess  on  this  subject  a  testimony  very  valuable — that  of 
Philippe  Morice,  the  young  notary's  clerk  whose  recollections  we 
have  already  cited.  He  had  gone  to  spend  the  Sunday  in  the 
country,  from  which  he  returned  on  the  evening  of  September  2, 
in  company  with  a  friend.  They  had  the  idea  of  going  to  the  play, 
but  when  they  reached  the  Place  des  Italiens,  they  found  the  door 
of  the  theatre  closed.  Those  of  the  Theatre  Moliere,  Rue  Saint- 
Denis,  and  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Culture-Sainte-Catherine  were 
likewise  shut.     They  accordingly  abandoned  their  intention. 

"In  passing  along  the  Rue  Sain  t- Ant  oine  to  reach  our  house,  ■ 
by  way  of  the  Place  de  Greve  and  the  Pont-Neuf,  we  observed 
plainly  some  stir  in  that  quarter 2 ;   and  even  heard  some  cries, 

I  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  Place-Roy  ale.  As  that  day 
was  a  general  holiday,  we  attributed  it  to  the  gaiety  a  little 
noisy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg  and  continued  our 
way.  It  was  already  quite  dark  when  we  reached  the  Carrefour 
Bucy. 
"  I  had  hardly  reached  the  Rue  de  Seine  than  I  began  to 
observe  an  unusual  light  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  Sainte-Mar- 
guerite  and  to  hear  a  great  clamour,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from  that  street.  I  approached  a  group  of  women  of  the  people 
assembled  at  the  corner  of  that  of  Bourbon-le-Chateau,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  this  clamour. 

"  '  Look  !  This  one,  where  does  he  come  from,  then  ?  '  said 
one  of  them  to  her  neighbour.  '  Well,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  don't  know  that  they  are  attending  to  the  goods  in  the 
prisons  ?     Look,  then,  at  the  gutter  !  ' 

"  The  gutter  was  red ;  it  was  only  blood  which  ran  there. 
This  blood  was  that  of  the  poor  wretches  whom  they  were 
butchering  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbey.  With  their  cries  were 
mingled  the  ferocious  yells  of  their  executioners,  and  the  light 
which  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  from  the  Rue  de  Seine  was 
produced  by  the  torches  with  which  the  murderers  had  provided 

1  Morice  was  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Croix-Rouge. 

•The  quarter  of  La  Force,  where  the  massacre  was  in  progress  at  that  very  time. 
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themselves,  and  by  a  fire  of  straw  which  they  had  kindled  to 
give  light  to  their  exploits, 

"  Although  tired  by  the  journey  which  I  had  just  made,  I 
found  legs  to  fly  from  this  appalling  spectacle,  and  I  regained 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  pursued  incessantly  by  the  cries  of  the 
victims  and  their  assassins." 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  a  last  detail  to  this  tableau  ?  On  Sunday, 
September  9,  the  Fair  of  Saint-Cloud  began.  All  Paris  flocked  to 
it ;  never  was  fete  more  brilliant  or  more  gay.  And  while  they 
were  dancing  and  feasting  there,  some  tumbrils  were  carrying  to 
the  quarries  of  Montrouge  the  dead,  already  forgotten,  the  huge 
heap  of  whom  encumbered  the  courts  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE     CARMELITES  " 

This  chapter  is  only  a  postscript,  a  necessary  epilogue  to  the 
account  of  the  massacres  of  the  Abbey ;  for  we  have  no  detail  of 
scenery  to  reconstruct  here.  It  exists  in  its  entirety — vaulted 
passages,  cold  galleries,  lined  all  alike  by  the  low  doors  of  the 
cells ;  lofty  conventual  rooms,  panelled  with  brown  oak,  with 
wooden  stalls  made  fast  to  the  walls. 

At  the  Carmelites  not  a  stone  has  changed  its  place.  Here 
is  the  little  door  where  the  summons  to  the  victims  was  delivered  ; 
here  is  the  long  passage  along  which  they  pushed  them  to  death  ; 
on  these  flags  their  steps  have  stumbled.  There  is  the  flight  of 
steps,  with  a  railing  on  either  side,  on  which  the  massacre  began  ; 
amongst  the  branches  of  a  weeping  willow,  between  two  yellow 
palms,  this  simple  inscription  :  "  HIC  CECIDERUNT  "  ("  They 
fell  here  ") ;  at  this  narrow  window  suddenly  appeared,  behind  the 

1  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Carmelites  reformed  by  St.  Teresa,  and  who 
bore  in  Spain  the  name  of  the  Bare-footed  Carmelites,  were  introduced  into  France,  at  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  Henri  IV,  and  the  Regent  installed  them  "  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres,"  in  a  monastery  which  was  consecrated  on  May  22, 161 1,  Whit-Sunday, 
by  the  Nuncio  Ubaldini,  nephew  of  Pope  Leo  XI  and  relative  of  the  Regent  Marie  de' 
Medici.  In  the  house  which  became  the  Monastery  of  Saint- Joseph,  writes  Claude  Malingre, 
"  the  Huguenots  had  held  their  preche,  and  worldly-minded  persons  indulged  in  their 
principal  diversions."  Like  individuals — and  more  still  than  them,  for  they  remain  longer 
— things  sometimes  have  strange  vicissitudes.  Three  years  after  their  installation  the 
Carmelites  began  the  construction  of  the  present  church  and  monastery.  The  chapel  was 
finished  in  1620,  and,  three  years  later  solemnly  dedicated,  under  the  invocation  of 
Saint- Joseph,  by  Eleonor  d'Estampes  de  Valencay,  Bishop  of  Chartres. 

This  community  grew  to  such  an  extent  that,  a  few  years  after  its  installation,  it  acquired 
spacious  plots  of  land  which  form  an  enclosure  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rue  Cassette, 
on  the  west  by  the  Rue  du  Regard,  on  the  north  by  the  Rue  du  "  Chasse-Midi,"  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Vaugirard  road.  The  Carmelites  built  on  the  Rue  Cassette  and  the  Rue 
du  Regard  large  houses,  which  they  let  to  private  persons. 

These  resources,  considerable  for  the  period,  and  increased  by  the  sale  of  the  Elixir  of 
the  Carmelites,  were  employed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  building  the  monastery  and  the 
chapel,  and  to  pay  numerous  life-pensions.     The  remainder  was  the  fortune  of  the  poor. 

The  Carmelites  were  always  popular  in  Paris,  to  such  a  degree  that,  not  only  were  they 
not  disturbed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but,  further,  during  that  horrible  day  in 
which  they  massacred  the  priests  in  their  garden  the  few  monks  who  had  remained  in  the 
convent  suffered  no  hurt,  and  they  even  took  the  precaution  of  going  to  reassure  them 
in  their  cells.  Despite  this  solicitude,  they  judged  it  prudent  not  to  count  too  long  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  assassins,  and  they  returned  to  civil  life,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
August  17,  which  directed  all  members  of  religious  communities  to  evacuate  before  October 
1  the  houses  occupied  by  them,  which  would  be  sold  to  the  profit  of  the  State. 
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rusty  grating,  the  pale  face  of  Maillard,  ■  crying  to  his  men  :  "  Wait  M 
Do  not  kill  them  so  quickly  ;  they  are  going  to  be  tried  !  "  And  there : 
is  the  gloomy  corridor  where  this  mockery  of  a  trial  took  place. 

A  hundred  years  after  this  bloody  scene,  those  who  visit  this 
sinister  place  pass  through  these  passages  and  these  rooms  in  a 
meditation  which  resembles  stupor.  Here  we  have  the  "  Chamber 
of  Swords,"  and  the  pilgrims  pause,  silent,  before  the  bloodstains 
which  the  sabres  of  the  murderers  have  left  on  the  walls.  Then 
they  enter  the  garden  and  remain  there,  their  eyes  fixed  on  that 
door  which  in  three  hours  opened  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
consecutively  to  give  passage  to  the  hundred  and  twenty  unhappy 
creatures  whom  Maillard's  men,  awaiting  their  prey,  welcomed  with 
ferocious  yells  and  drunken  jests. 

From  the  top  of  this  perron  of  six  steps,  what  a  vision  !    The  horde; 
of  butchers,  sleeves  tucked  up,  arms  covered  with  blood,  wiping; 
the  perspiration  from  their  foreheads  with  their  reddened  hands  1 
and,  as  a  background  to  this  picture,  the  garden,  with  its  yellowingj 
elms,  its  deep  shade,  its  straight  alleys.    The  victim  was  flung  to  the 
bottom  of  those  six  stone  steps  which  are  to  be  seen  to-day — the*5 
same — and  they  dragged  him  away,  they  stripped  him,  they  jostled 
one  another  to  strike  the  first  blow.     Many  resigned  to  their  fate, 
fell  one   after   another,  and  were  quickly  pierced  with  wounds, 
trampled  under  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  grove,  where  they  expired. 
Some — the  younger  ones — distracted  by  the  idea  of  death,  by  the 
sight  and  smell  of  blood,    by  the  terror  of  inevitable  butchery, 
struggled,  and  endeavoured  to  escape.    The  pack  followed  the  black 
cassock  through  the  foliage,  hunted  it  out,  surrounded  it  in  a  corner, 
and  pulled  it  down  here  or  there,  according  to  the  luck  of  the  chase. 

Four  or  five  succeeded  in  reaching  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  a  blackened  wall,  ten  feet  high,  which  still  exists.     A  statue — I 
the  stone  figure  of  a  monk — stands  there,  behind  which  the  fugitives 
concealed  themselves.    By  making  use  of  this  statue,  with  a  learfi 
so  prodigious  as  to  seem  hardly  possible,  they  sprang  on  to  thfj 
wall  and  dropped  into  the  adjoining  gardens.     These  men  escapedij 

One  of  the  fugitives,  clinging  to  the  coping  of  the  wall,  anJj 
helping  himself  by  his  knees,  hoisted  himself  up.  He  had  almost 
reached  the  top  when  a  bullet  struck  him  on  the  head.  His  handa 
were  seen  to  relax  their  hold,  his  body  to  sprawl  out,  and  then  fall 
slowly  at  full  length  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  At  this  place  therJ 
is  an  inscription,  almost  worn  away  and  illegible,  in  a  frame  ol 
crumbling  plaster. 

1  Maillard  without  doubt  only  appeared  for  a  few  moments  at  the  Carmelites  to  orgnnisjj 
the  massacre  there,  and  returned  immediately  to  the  Abbey.  The  massacre  at  the  Carm^ 
lites  seems  to  have  been  directed  by  Jean  Denis  Violetti,  a  member  of  the  LuxembourB 
section,  Berthelot,  a  tailor,  Martin  Froment,  Joachim  Cezrat,  and  so  forth. 
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It  is  a  sinister  spot,  this  garden,  full  of  tall  bushes  and  grasses. 
For  a  long  time,  without  doubt — for  a  hundred  years,  perhaps — 
it  has  scarcely  been  cultivated,  and  the  plants  which  once  embel- 
lished it,  having  become  wild  again,  shoot  forth  there  in  an  inex- 
tricable medley  of  foliage,  and  assume  the  outlines  of  gigantic 
thistles ;  sickly  pumpkins  appear  under  the  invading  weeds ; 
Virginia  creeper  mingles  with  bindweed ;  the  few  flowers  which  stray 
here  and  there  are  colourless.  And  the  high  facade  of  the  convent, 
with  the  apse  of  its  church,  its  slender  and  picturesque  tower,  and  its 
red-tiled  roofs,  seems — all  dirty,  all  mouldy,  all  leprous  as  it  is — 
to  call  to  mind  and  to  be  appalled  at  that  which  it  has  witnessed. 

There  was  formerly  at  the  further  end  of  the  enclosure  a  kind 
of  very  plain  building,  which  was  used  as  a  hall  for  lectures  or  for 
prayers.  It  is  there  that  after  the  massacre  they  gathered  together 
in  symmetrical  heaps  the  bodies  picked  up  in  the  alleys  of  the 
garden.  They  laid  them  out  naked.  On  September  3  the  Luxem- 
bourg section  was  uneasy  about  the  matter,  and  a  member  of  it, 
named  Daubanel,  proposed  to  have  them  buried,  but  first  to 
distribute  their  clothes  amongst  "  those  who  had  lent  a  hand  to 
undress  them." 

Towards  evening  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  saw  arrive 
some  men  leading  two  carts,  who  entered  the  convent  by  the  gate 
in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  This  gate  they  shut  behind  them,  and 
during  the  night  they  were  heard  laughing  and  talking,  while 
engaged  in  one  knew  not  what  work.  All  that  was  ascertained, 
was  that  at  dawn  the  carts  had  made  two  or  three  journeys  to  the 
Cemetery  of  Vaugirard  to  transport  the  dead  thither.  Then  the 
convent  was  closed,  and  on  the  door  was  placed :  "  National 
property  ;  to  be  sold." 

Under  the  Empire,  a  pious  lady,  Madame  de  Soyecourt,  acquired 
it.  She  transformed  into  a  chapel  the  outhouse  where  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  had  sojourned,  and  the  stone  floor  of  which  was 
spotted  with  stains  of  blood.  On  an  adjoining  well,  which  was 
found  filled  in,  she  caused  a  wooden  cross  to  be  erected,  and  there 
she  lived  almost  alone,  inhabiting  a  cell  of  the  convent.  On  her 
death  she  bequeathed  the  ancient  domain  of  the  Carmelites  to 
the  diocesan  authority,  and  the  School  of  Higher  Ecclesiastical 
Studies  was  installed  there. 

In  1867  the  town  decided  upon  the  extension  of  the  Rue  de 
Rennes.  The  laying  out  of  the  new  road  carried  away  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  garden,  already  greatly  encroached  upon  by 
the  opening  of  the  Rue  d'Assas,  and  entailed  the  disappearance 
of  the  "  Martyrs'  Chapel,"  as  well  as  of  the  wooden  cross  which 
Madame  de  Soyecourt  had  erected  quite  close  to  it. 
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Well,  a  tradition  existed  which  pretended  that  the  bodies  of  the 
priests  immolated  on  September  2  had  not  been  all  transported  to 
the  Cemetery  of  Vaugirard,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
number  had  been  buried  pell-mell  in  the  well  which  was  covered 
by  this  wooden  cross,  and  which  was  called  the  "  Martyrs'  Well.' 
Further,  before  delivering  up  possession  of  the  land  of  the  Car- 
melites, the  diocesan  administration  wished  to  clear  up  this  matter  ; 
and  on  May  20,  1867,  in  the  presence  of  the  Archdeacon,  some 
workmen  removed  the  cross,  demolished  the  little  block  of  masonry 
which  served  as  a  sub-basement,  and  brought  to  light  the  aperture 
of  the  well  which  was  found  to  be  filled  in. 

They  continued  the  investigations,  and  at  about  50  centimetres 
below  the  ground  a  great  number  of  bones  were  discovered,  none 
of  which,  however,  presented  the  appearance  of  human  bones ; 
they  were  beef,  mutton  and  fowl  bones.  The  excavations  were 
continued  in  the  same  spot  from  the  20th  to  the  23rd  without  any 
further  discovery,  and  it  was  recognised  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  pursue  them. 

While  the  excavators  were  concluding  the  examination  of  the 
rubbish  taken  out  of  the  well,  a  very  old  man,  a  spectator,  who* 
refused  to  give  his  name — without  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  Sep- 
tember assassins,  perhaps  one  of  those  whom  Daubanel  mentions 
as  "lending  a  hand  to  undress  the  slain,"  and  was  ashamed  of- 
the  work  done  seventy-five  years  before — took  one  of  the  workmen 
by  the  arm,  and  leading  him  to  the  middle  of  the  garden,  said  to 
him  :    "  They  are  there !  " 

Well,  in  consulting  the  old  plans  of  the  domain  of  the  Carmelites, 
the  architects  recognised  that  in  the  spot  indicated  there  had  once 
been  a  well,  of  which  no  trace  was  visible.  Investigations  were 
begun,  and  at  the  first  blows  of  the  pick  a  section  of  wall  wasi 
uncovered,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  there  could  be  noj 
question  ;  it  was  the  edge  of  an  old  well.  A  breach  was  made 
which  soon  allowed  them  to  see  the  interior  of  the  well.  It  had 
been  filled  in  and  covered  with  an  arched  roof,  then  concealed  by 
a  layer  of  vegetable  earth  about  40  centimetres  in  depth. 

So  soon  as  the  arched  roof  was  removed,  they  saw  the  first  bones. 
They  lay  on  a  bed  of  lime,  beneath  which  a  great  quantity  of  I 
others  were  discovered.     (I  omit  here  some  horrible  details  of| 
which  the  architects'  reports  make  mention.)     The  bones,  lifted  I 
by  hand,  were  at  once  deposited  in  some  boxes  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  and  removed  to  a  cell  of  the  convent. 

On  June  8  the  well  was  empty,  but  there  remained  the  task  of 
carefully  examining  the  ground  about  it  to  extract  from  it  the 
objects  which  might  be  found  there.  It  contained,  in  fact,  besides 
all  the  bones  of  small  size,  a  great  number  of  fragments  and  of 
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rubbish  of  all  kinds  :  market-gardeners'  covers — they  counted 
more  than  350 — a  broom,  glasses  and  bottles,  a  keg  and  two  casks, 
and  plates  and  dishes  of  coarse  earthenware,  varnished  on  the 
inside  in  white  and  on  the  outside  in  brown,  with  the  stamp  of 
the  Carmelite  Fathers.  Some  plates  bore  in  a  blue  circle  the 
inscription  :  "  Cannes  Dech  " » ;  others,  simply  the  initials  : 
"CD."  One  bore  the  picture  of  Mount  Carmel  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  They  found  all  jumbled  together  chamber  utensils, 
mutton-bones,  marble  tiles,  oyster-shells,  peach-stones,  pumpkin 
and  melon-pips,  green  almonds,  pots  of  preserves,  a  spoon,  a  fork, 
sponges,  grease-pots,  a  curling  iron,  a  knife,  two  spades,  and 
•  covered  with  spots  which  appeared  to  be  dried  blood — without 
doubt  they  had  belonged  to  the  assassins — a  key,  a  watch-dial,  a 
shoe-buckle,  hair. 

Dr.  Douillard  was  requested  to  testify  to  the  condition  and 
nature  of  the  bones  found  in  the  well,  and  drew  up,  as  the  result 
of  the  minute  examination  which  he  made,  a  report  very  detailed 
and  of  the  highest  interest.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to 
studying  the  traces  of  the  wounds  observed  on  the  skulls,  and  which 
proved  the  manner  in  which  death  had  been  inflicted.  Almost  all 
those  skulls  which  were  found  entire  bore  fractures  beginning  at 
the  forepart  of  the  temple  and  terminating  at  the  parietal — 
fractures  evidently  produced  by  very  violent  blows  from  blunt 
instruments  (clubs,  backs  of  axes,  and  so  forth).  Very  few  bore 
holes  made  by  bullets.  Of  ninety-two  jaw-bones  found,  twenty- 
one  only  were  intact ;  the  others  were  broken  or  split. 

These  different  testimonies  could  not  leave  any  doubt  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  bones.  It  was  evident  that,  after  having 
:  conveyed  some  bodies — some  thirty,  perhaps — to  the  Cemetery  of 
1  Vaugirard,  the  grave-diggers  sent  by  the  section  had  grown  weary, 
i  and  had  hidden  the  victims  in  an  old  well  which  was  found  dry, 
i  and  that  they  had  then  filled  it  up  with  everything  in  the  garden 
1  which  was  within  their  reach.  Hence  the  astonishing  quantity 
,-  of  market-gardeners'  covers.  They  had  even  thrown  in  pell-mell 
the  debris  of  the  feast  which,  once  their  work  was  finished,  on 
i,  September  2,  Maillard's  men  had  indulged  in,  to  whom,  it 
I  is  said,  a  meal  was  served  on  the  plates  and  dishes  of  the 
i  monks,  and  who,  by  way  of  dessert,  stole  all  the  fruit  in  the 
1  garden. 

I      Dr.  Douillard  concludes,  finally,  that  the  number  of  persons 

whose  remains  he  had  examined  amounted  to  about  ninety  or 

o|  ninety-five  ;    that  of  these  persons  two  at  least  belonged  to  the 

,  feminine  sex,  and  that  at  least  three  were  children  under  ten  years 

1  Cannes  D6chausses,  or  Bare-footed  Carmelites. 

Kp 
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old  (these  bodies  came  from  the  tombs  in  the  church,  violated  at 
the  moment  of  the  massacre  from  a  motive  of  shameful  cupidity), 
and  that,  lastly,  eighty  of  these  persons  bore  traces  of  wounds 
which  justified  one  in  believing  that  they  had  succumbed  to  a 
violent  death. 

These  relics  are  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  pilgrims  in  the 
crypt  of  the  church  of  the  Carmelites.  The  vault  which  contains 
them  is  perhaps  the  most  affecting  thing  that  can  be  seen  in  Paris. 
Behind  strong  gratings,  protected  by  glass,  appear  two  enormous 
shrines,  where,  on  shelves  covered  with  velvet,  are  deposited  the 
bones  and  the  skulls  bearing  still  the  traces  of  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  steel  or  lead  of  the  Septembrists.  All  around  the  chapel  on 
slabs  of  black  marble  are  engraved  the  names  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  victims  which  history  has  contrived  to  collect.  The  floor 
itself  is  made  of  the  earth  drawn  out  of  the  well,  and  they  have 
placed  in  a  special  vault  the  fragments  of  tools,  arms,  glasses, 
plates  and  dishes  which  remained  for  seventy-five  years  in 
contact  with  the  bodies. 

A  little  chapel,  which  one  reaches  after  mounting  several  steps, 
is  floored  with  flagstones  stained  with  blood,  which  once  formed] 
the  pavement  of  the  "  Martyrs'  Chapel/'    Some  frames  suspended! 
from  the  walls  contain  fragments  of  wooden  partitions  and  benches! 
over  which  blood  has  gushed  out. 

They  have  had  the  happy  idea  of  reconstructing  a  model  of  the  oldjj 
"  Martyrs'  Chapel,"  and  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  first  rooms 
they  have  placed,  on  a  pedestal,  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  whical 
used  to  occupy  a  hollow  niche  at  the  end  of  the  garden  of  thejj 
Carmelites.  Many  priests  received  the  last  blow  at  the  foot  of  i 
this  statue,  and  raised  towards  it  their  last  look. 

There  one  finds  also  a  tomb  which,  although  it  is  not  that  oil 
one  of  the  September  victims,  is  not  less  the  object  of  the  veneration 
of  the  faithful.  It  is  there,  in  fact,  that  Madame  de  Soyecourfj 
rests.  Daughter  of  a  gentleman  beheaded  under  the  Terror  afteiU 
a  detention  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  she  conceived  thlj 
generous  idea  of  acquiring  these  places  sanctified  by  the  martyJI 
and,  so  soon  as  more  tranquil  times  arrived,  she  employed  nejjl 
fortune  in  the  acquisition  of  the  church,  the  monastery  and  thi 
greater  part  of  its  dependencies.  It  is,  then,  to  her  that  we  anil 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this  venerable  enclosure ;  it  is 
thanks  to  her  pious  zeal  that  the  buildings  of  the  Carmelites  havdl 
been  saved  from  the  inevitable  demolition  which  has  caused  to 
disappear  successively  all  the  contemporary  monuments  of  the' I 
Revolutionary  epoch.  Here,  at  any  rate,  remain  some  walls  which  I 
have  seen  things  and  which  recount  them  in  eloquent  fashion. 
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If,  in  culinary  terms,  you  call  the  spinal  marrow  of  calves  and  lambs 
an  "  amourette,"  it  is  to  one  Rotisset  that  you  ought  to  attribute 
the  delicacy  of  this  philological  discovery.  This  able  man,  chef 
in  the  household  of  the  M.  le  Marquis  de  Cr6quy,  sustained  the 
pretension  of  having  invented  potages  a  la  jambe  de  bois  ("  strip 
off  the  flesh  neatly,  and  lard  your  marrow-bone  in  the  middle  of 
your  browned  sippets  ") — an  honour  which  was  likewise  claimed 
by  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Bechamel  de  Nointel,  first  maltre  d'hotel  to 
the  Regent,  who  had  the  glory  of  giving  his  name  to  the  white 
sauce  which  you  know. 

The  fact  remains  that  this  Rotisset  had,  by  his  marriage  with  a 
waiting- woman  of  the  Marquise  de  Crequy,  a  "demoiselle" 
Fanchon  Rotisset,  who  made  a  very  suitable  marriage  with  a 
working  jeweller  named  Phlipon.  Let  us  there  conclude  this 
genealogy.  This  jeweller-engraver,  who  lived  on  the  Quai  des 
Lunettes,  enjoyed  about  1772  a  certain  celebrity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, not  on  account  of  his  talent,  which  was  somewhat 
slight,  but  because  he  had  a  very  pretty  daughter,  fresh  as  a  peach, 
learned  as  books.  While  quite  a  child  she  had  carried  off  all  the 
prizes  at  the  catechism  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Barthelemy,  and  the 
bourgeois  pointed  her  out  to  their  daughters  as  the  most  studious 
child  of  the  city. 

Not  that,  viewed  through  her  Memoires,  the  pretty  Manon, 
who  was  later  Madame  Roland,  appears  to  us  to-day  very  sym- 
pathetic. This  chit  of  eight  who  begins  to  laugh  when  her  good 
mamma  Rotisset  speaks  to  her  of  little  children  found  under 
cabbages,  and  who  conceived  such  a  passion  for  Plutarch  that  she 
carries  the  volume  to  church  as  one  would  a  Mass  book ;  the 
young  girl  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  said  with  an  ingenuous  air : 
I  In  the  genre  of  controversy,  I  take  sides  with  the  authors  of 
Port-Royal ;  their  logic  and  their  austerity  suit  my  disposition/ ' 
has  assumed  for  posterity  a  pose  of  the  little  bourgeoise  pretentious 
and  pedantic  which  baffles  the  judgment. 
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This  disposition  on  which  she  seems  to  pride  herself,  it  is  to 
reading  that  she  owes  it.  The  library  of  pere  Phlipon  was  com- 
posed of  a  heap  of  odd  volumes,  dusty  and  turning  yellow,  which 
Manon  had  discovered  in  rummaging  through  the  house.  At  nine 
years  of  age  she  reads  the  Bible,  which  interests  her,  "  because  it 
expresses  itself  as  crudely  as  medicine  "  ;  she  reads  the  Guerre 
civiles  of  Approri,  the  Roman  comique  of  Scarron,  the  Memoires 
of  the  worthy  Pontis,  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  heraldry  and  a 
collection  of  contracts.  It  is  on  this  astonishing  mixture  that 
she  nourishes  her  mind.  All  the  livelong  day  she  reads  and 
dreams. 

She  contemplates  from  her  window,  which  faces  the  North, 
"  the  vast  deserts  of  the  sky,  its  superb  vault,  azure,  magnificently 
designed,  from  the  bluish  East,  far  away  beyond  the  Pont-au- 
Change,  to  the  West,  gilded  with  a  brilliant  gold  colour, 
behind  the  trees  of  the  Cours  de  la  Reine  and  the  houses  of 
Chaillot." 

Her  father's  workshop  was  a  large  room,  suitably  furnished, 
adorned  with  mirrors  and  several  tables.  A  recess  on  the  side 
of  the  chimney-piece  had  permitted  of  the  contriving  of  an  en- 
trenchment lighted  by  a  little  window.  There  was  Manon's  bed, 
so  compressed  between  partitions  that  she  always  had  to  get  into 
it  from  the  foot.  A  chair,  a  little  table,  and  some  shelves  com- 
pleted the  furniture  of  asylum.  ■ 

And  if  anything  is  more  astonishing  still  than  this  chit  who 
reads  Candide,  it  is  the  fashion  in  which,  when  she  has  become  a 
woman,  she  relates  her  childish  impressions.  In  every  line  appears 
the  immeasurable  pride,  the  improbable  ambition  of  a  little 
bourgeoise,  swollen  with  spite  "  at  not  knowing  how  to  do  it." 
She  admires  herself  on  Sunday  at  Mass  in  a  costume  "  which  you 
might  have  thought  had  emerged  from  a  carriage,"  and  the 
appearance  of  which  is  very  well  sustained  by  her  deportment  and 
conversation. 

But  she  admires  herself  still  more  in  condescending  to  go,  during 
the  week,  in  a  child's  little  linen  frock  to  the  market  with  her  mother. 
She  condescended  even  to  go  alone — admire  this  antique  trait — 
to  purchase,  some  few  steps  from  the  house,  the  parsley  or  the 
salad  which  the  housewife  had  forgotten.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  that  did  not  please  her  much  ;  nevertheless,  she  acquitted 
herself  of  her  commission  with  so  much  courtesy,  so  much  dignity, 

1  The  house  in  which  Madame  Roland  lived  in  her  youth  has  not  changed  in  appearance, 
outwardly  at  least.  You  find,  overlooking  the  quay,  the  narrow  window  which  lighted 
the  rece»§  where  she  slept  when  a  child.  But  all  the  interior  arrangements  have  been 
modified.  The  door  was,  and  still  is,  in  the  Place  Dauphine,  No.  28.  M.  Dauban  has 
published  a  plan  of  the  apartment  such  as  it  was  a  century  ago. 
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that  the  fruiterer,  "  or  other  person  of  that  kind,"  considered  it 
a  pleasure  to  serve  before  any  other  customers  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  cook  Rotisset. 


"  This  child  " — it  is  of  herself  that  she  speaks — "  who 
explained  very  well  the  circles  of  the  celestial  globe,  handled 
the  pencil  and  the  charcoal,  and  found  herself,  at  eight  years 
old,  the  best  dancer  of  an  assembly  of  young  people  older  than 
herself.  This  child  was  often  summoned  to  the  kitchen  to  make 
an  omelette  there  or  to  skim  the  pot." 


Really  ?  It  is  true  that  she  adds  :  "  I  am  in  no  way  misplaced," 
which  does  not  prevent  her  from  speaking,  a  few  lines  lower  down, 
of  her  "  profound  humility." 

They  take  her  to  Versailles.  To  say  what  this  envious  blue- 
stocking suffers  at  the  sight  of  the  pomp  which  surrounded  the 
ten  times  centenarian  monarchy  of  France  would  be  impossible. 
She  is  furious  at  being  lodged,  with  her  mother,  under  the  roof  of 
the  chateau  in  an  apartment  which  had  been  lent  them  ;  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Court  which  she  contemplates 
from  afar,  from  belowstairs,  mingling  with  the  servants,  she  sighs, 
"  as  she  thinks  of  Athens,  where  her  eyes  would  have  been  able 
to  admire  the  fine  arts,  without  being  wounded  by  the  spectacle 
of  despotism."  What  distresses  her  above  everything  is  that  she 
excites  no  attention.  "  If  my  eyes  or  my  youth  caused  a  few 
words  to  be  said  to  me,  that  savoured  almost  of  patronage  !  "  Never- 
theless, she  is  careful  to  let  posterity  know  that  she  was  worth 
looking  at : 


"  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  to-day,"  says  she,  "  I  was 
about  five  feet  in  height,  tall,  my  figure  having  attained  its  full 
growth.  I  had  a  well-made  leg,  a  very  shapely  foot,  very  wide 
hips,  a  deep  and  superbly  furnished  bosom,  straight  shoulders, 
an  attitude  firm  and  gracious,  a  step  quick  and  light.  That  is 
for  the  first  glance.  My  face  had  nothing  striking  about  it 
except  a  great  freshness  and  much  sweetness  of  expression. 
My  mouth  is  a  little  large  ;  you  might  see  a  thousand  more 
pretty,  but  not  one  child  had  a  smile  more  tender  or  more 
seductive.  .  .  .  My  eyes,  open,  frank,  bright,  and  gentle, 
crowned  by  eyebrows  brown  like  the  hair,  and  well  formed, 
startle   sometimes ;    but  they  cajole  far  more,   and  awaken 
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interest  always.  .  .  .  My  complexion  vivid,  rather  than  very 
clear,  of  dazzling  colours ;  my  skin  soft,  my  arm  rounded,  my 
hand  agreeable  without  being  small,  because  its  fingers,  long  and 
slender,  indicate  cleverness  and  preserve  grace.  My  teeth 
were  white  and  well  placed,  and  I  had  the  embonpoint  of  perfect 
health.  Such  are  the  treasures  with  which  Nature  had  endowed 
me." 


And  that  is  surely  enough,  is  it  not,  to  make  numerous  victims  ? 
The  great  nobles  of  Versailles  had  not  had  their  heads  turned  by 
so  many  charms.  And  see  the  ill-luck  !  It  is  a  butcher  who 
falls  in  love  with  Manon  ! 

Alas !  Mile.  Phlipon  condescended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  go 
shopping  herself  for  the  household.  The  butcher  who  had  her 
custom  served  her  with  much  ogling.  When  he  encountered  her 
out  walking,  he  strutted  along  in  his  fine  black  coat,  and  bowed 
profoundly  before  "  these  ladies,"  but  without  approaching  them. 
Not  daring  to  avow  the  passion  of  which  he  was  pining  away, 
the  butcher  revealed  his  transports  under  the  form  of  excellent 
fillets,  of  savoury  kidneys,  which  he  offered  the  young  Phlipon, 
so  well  that  one  day,  in  response  to  a  formal  demand  for  her  hand, 
Mile.  Manon  replied  that  "  she  would  never  marry  anyone  of  the 
commonalty,  and  that  she  despised  commercial  people,  who  only 
made  their  fortunes  by  overcharging  disgracefully  and  fleecing 
the  poor  workmen/' 

O  philosophy  !  We  should  laugh  at  them  if  these  theories  had 
not  led  the  poor  woman  to  the  place  which  we  know — to  another 
butcher  whom  she  did  not  escape. 

But,  in  regard  to  that,  we  must  conjure  up  also  the  other  Madame 
Roland,  the  woman,  the  mother,  the  wife,  whom  her  companions  at 
Sainte-Pelagie  saw  through  the  partially  open  door  of  her  prison, 
her  forehead  in  her  hands,  weeping  bitterly  for  hours  at  a  time. 
We  must  think,  above  all,  of  the  heroine  that  she  was,  when  on  a 
foggy  November  day,  the  cart  bore  her  through  the  yelling  mob 
towards  the  scaffold. 

That  day  Sanson  made  his  mournful  procession  take  the  accus- 
tomed route.  They  passed  the  Pont-au-Change,  turned  to  the 
left,  and  followed  the  Quai  de  la  Megisserie  so  far  as  the  Place  des 
Trois-Maries.  Those  who  saw  Madame  Roland  during  this 
journey  never  forgot  her.  From  the  moment  that  the  cart  had 
crossed  the  bridge  the  poor  woman  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
other  bank  of  the  Seine  ;  the  short  locks  of  her  brown  hair  which 
the  executioner  had  just  cut  off  flicked  her  empurpled  cheeks ; 
her  arms  were  brought  back  behind  her  by  the  cords  which  bound 
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them  ;  her  body  held  itself  firm  and  straight,  notwithstanding 
her  sobs — and  she  looked. 

She  looked  down  there  at  the  narrow  red  and  white  house  in 
which  she  had  spent  the  years  of  her  youth,  the  little  windows 
of  the  recess  where  she  used  to  sleep,  the  high  casement  of  her 
father's  workshop,  on  the  ledge  of  which  she  had  so  often  leaned 
her  elbow,  when  musing,  to  contemplate  "  the  great  desert  of  the 
sky."  She  thought  of  the  gay  Sundays  of  former  times,  when  she 
went,  proud  and  dressed  in  her  best,  to  the  catechism  at  Saint- 
Bartholemy,  and  how  the  neighbours,  standing  at  their  doors, 
admired  her  and  bade  her  friendly  good-days.  She  saw  again  the 
places  she  had  loved,  the  quays,  the  great  trees  of  the  Pont-Neuf, 
the  old  facades  of  the  Place  Dauphine,  all  these  things  so  well 
known,  to  which  she  was  bidding  a  last  adieu.  She  thought 
also  of  her  pleasant  summer  excursions  with  her  mother  to  the 
Bois  de  Meudon,  of  the  happy  days  spent  at  Villebon,  in  the  forest. 
She  thought  of  her  dreams  of  ambition  and  of  celebrity,  of  her 
enthusiasms,  of  her  desire  to  be  great,  of  serving  her  country,  of 
taking  part  in  public  affairs.  She  had  realised  her  dream,  and 
she  was  about  to  die  in  consequence. 

Without  doubt,  this  impression  which  she  experienced  in 
receiving  thus  the  reflection  of  the  years  of  her  youth  was  very 
vivid.  For  it  is  said,  that,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
she  entreated  them  to  untie  her  hands  in  order  that  she  might 
write  the  account  of  the  extraordinary  emotions  which  she  had 
experienced  from  the  time  of  her  leaving  the  Conciergerie  up  to 
her  reaching  the  place  of  execution.  But  her  request  was  not 
listened  to,  and  death  carried  away  her  secret. 


It  was  fulfilled,  however,  the  dream  of  this  proud  little  bourgeoise 
who  was  unwilling  to  espouse  a  "  man  of  the  commonalty."  At 
twenty-six  she  married  a  man  approaching  his  fiftieth  year ;  but 
at  last  he  is  a  "  monsieur/'  a  philosopher,  a  savant.  It  was, 
without  doubt,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  she  quitted  the  Quai  aux 
Lunettes  to  follow  into  the  country,  to  an  estate  which  had  the 
attractions  of  a  chateau,  her  elderly  husband,  whose  name,  Roland 
de  la  Platiere,  deluded  the  peasants  into  the  belief  that  he  was  of 
noble  birth. 

Was  she  happy?  Did  she  love  him?  This  ought  to  have 
remained  the  secret  of  her  heart ;  but,  ardent  disciple  of  Rousseau 
as  she  was,  she  felt  also  the  need  of  making  so  full  a  confession 
to  posterity  that  she  was  unable  to  keep  back  the  deepest  secrets, 
and  we  know  that  the  affection  which  she  bore  her  husband  "  was 
reduced  to  a  measure  which  contained  nothing  of  illusion." 


i- 
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She  sacrificed  herself  with  a  completeness  more  enthusiastic 
than  calculated ;  she  felt  often  that  there  was  a  lack  of  equality 
between  them  ;  if  she  stayed  at  home,  she  had  sometimes  weari- 
some hours  to  spend ;  if  she  went  into  society,  she  was  flattered 
by  men,  "  some  of  whom  she  perceived  might  inspire  in  her  too 
much  interest.' '  Besides,  with  her  logical  mind,  she  found  "  bizarre 
and  cruel "  the  duty  which  chained  together  two  natures  whom 
differences  of  character,  age,  and  opinions  had  rendered  irrecon- 
cilable. But  she  thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  one  ought  to  be 
"  virtuous  for  others  and  chaste  for  oneself."  And  she  remained 
chaste ;  it  was  from  virtue,  the  advantages  of  which  had  been 
coldly  calculated  ;  it  was  not  from  love. 

As  for  Roland,  he  adored  her.  He  was  old  before  his  time ; 
he  talked  in  a  monotonous  tone,  stiff  and  abrupt,  and  always 
about  himself.  Careless  in  his  dress,  he  appeared  in  the  streets, 
when  he  was  a  Minister,  on  foot,  wearing  a  wretched  riding-coat, 
threadbare  and  out  at  elbows,  and  woollen  stockings.  But  how 
amiable  and  handsome  must  this  venerable  husband  have  appeared 
to  the  ambitious  daughter  of  the  engraver  Phlipon,  when  one 
evening,  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  Rolands  were  going  to  bed, 
there  came  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  H6tel  Britannique,  Rue 
Guenegaud,  where  they  were  living !  It  was  Dumouriez,  who, 
accompanied  by  Brissot,  came  to  inform  Roland  of  his  nomination 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  to  congratulate  his  colleague. 
What  foolish  joy  !    What  illusions  !    What  a  dream  ! 


Madame  Roland  had,  with  infinite  address,  conducted  the  whole 
intrigue. 

We  know  that  the  family  had  returned,  at  the  beginning  of  179 1, 
to  live  for  some  months  in  Paris.  The  husband  was  commissioned 
to  bring  before  the  National  Assembly  the  grievances  of  the 
commune  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Lyons.  The  wife 
saw  again  with  inexpressible  joy  the  quays  of  the  Seine.  They 
alighted  at  the  H6tel  Britannique,  quite  close  to  the  Place 
Dauphine,  and  without  doubt  the  little  Manon  was  not  sorry  to 
show  plainly  to  all  the  neighbourhood  that  she  had  become  a  lady 
and  was  receiving  prominent  people. 

Roland's  friends  were,  in  fact,  in  power,  and  she  immediately 
understood  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for  her  to  appear  upon  the 
stage.  She  hurried  to  the  Assembly,  and  had  Brissot,  with  whom 
she  had  already  carried  on  a  correspondence,  presented  to  her, 
and  forthwith  she  dreamed  of  keeping  a  political  salon.  She  invited 
Brissot,  who  came  one  evening,  bringing  Potion  with  him  ;  Clavietl 
followed,  then  Buzot,  Louis  de  Noailles,  Volfius,  and  little  Antoine. 
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Robespierre  got  himself  invited  ;    but,  as  he  knew  that  they 
!   talked  politics  there,  and  he  liked  to  be  well  informed  about 
everything,  he  was  not  long  in  becoming  one  of  the  most  frequent 
visitors  to  the  H6tel  Britannique. 

I  imagine  that  the  public  men  of  to-day  give  us  only  a  feeble 
idea  of  their  ancestors  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Con- 
1  vention.  The  latter  were  austere  ideologists,  crammed  with 
I  theories  and  taking  seriously  their  parliamentary  r61e  ;  the  former 
I  are  more  modern,  less  pedantic,  and  do  not  disdain,  I  fancy, 
!  to  shake  off  occasionally  the  burden  of  affairs  and  rest  from  their 
j  legislative  labours. 

But,  whatever  devotion,  men  such  as  Buzot,  Petion,  or  Brissot 
had  brought  to  the  commonwealth,  I  should  consider  it  improbable 
that,  when  they  left  the  Assembly,  which  was  valiantly  holding 
two  sessions  a  day,  before  going  to  the  club  where  they  regularly 
spent  their  evenings,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  meeting  in  the 
interval  to  talk  politics,  even  in  the  company  of  the  austere  Roland, 
who — I  am  perhaps  mistaken — seems  to  me  a  very  wearisome  old 
fellow. 

Most  certainly  not !  Those  men  were  men,  and  what  drew 
them  to  the  H6tel  Britannique  was  far  more  the  presence  of  a 
woman  amiable,  intelligent,  and  pretty,  by  whom  they  felt  them- 
selves appreciated,  who  flattered  them,  and  for  whose  benefit  they 
showed  off.  As  she  held  insipid  talk  and  compliments  in  contempt, 
they  spoke  before  her  of  the  happiness,  of  humanity  ;  it  was  their 
way  of  paying  court  to  this  Roman  matron  disguised  as  a  Parisian. 
Roland,  was  he  deceived  ?  Did  he  understand  that  they  came  to 
see  his  wife  and  not  him  !  I  doubt  it.  But  Manon  was  not 
deceived  by  it,  and  the  proof  is  that  she  did  not  fail  to  be  present 
at  the  conversations.  She  was  well  aware  that,  if  she  vanished 
one  day,  no  one  would  come  the  next. 

She  has  left  of  these  conferences  of  the  H6tel  Britannique  a 
picturesque  sketch : 


"  I  occupied,"  says  she,  "  a  spacious  lodging  in  an  agreeable 
neighbourhood.  ...  It  was  arranged  that  the  deputies  who 
were  accustomed  to  meet  to  confer  together  should  come  to 
my  house  four  times  a  week  after  the  session  of  the  Assembly, 
and  before  that  of  the  Jacobins'  Club. 

I"  Seated  near  a  window,  before  a  little  table  on  which  were 
books,  objects  of  study,  and  little  pieces  of  needlework,  I  worked 
or  I  wrote  letters  while  the  discussion  proceeded.  I  preferred 
to  write,  because  that  made  me  appear  more  of  a  stranger  to 
the  matter  which  was  being  discussed,  and  allowed  me  to  listen 
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to  it  almost  as  well.  I  am  able  to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  habit  of  letter-writing  permits  me  to  carry 
on  a  correspondence  while  listening  to  something  quite  different 
from  that  which  I  am  writing  about. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  three  :  I  divide  my  attention  in 
two  as  a  material  thing,  and  direct  the  employment  of  these 
two  parts  as  if  I  were  another.  I  recollect  that  one  day,  when 
these  gentlemen,  finding  themselves  divided  in  opinion,  had 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise,  Claviere,  remarking  the  rapidity 
with  which  I  wrote,  said  rather  humorously  that  only  a  woman's 
brain  could  be  equal  to  doing  it,  and  was  astonished  when  I  asked 
him,  smiling  :  '  What  would  you  say,  then,  if  I  were  to  repeat  to 
you  all  the  arguments  which  you  have  just  made  use  of  ?  ' 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  customary  compliments  on  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  these  gentlemen,  I  never  permitted 
myself  to  utter  a  word,  although  I  often  was  obliged  to  pinch 
my  lips  to  prevent  myself  from  doing  so.  If  anyone  spoke  to! 
me,  it  was  after  the  company  had  broken  up  and  all  discussion 
was  over.  Finally,  a  decanter  of  water  and  a  sugar-basin  were 
the  only  refreshment  which  was  found  at  my  house,  and  I 
declared  that  it  was  the  only  one  which  appeared  to  me  suitable 
to  offer  persons  who  came  to  the  discussion  on  rising  from  table. 

"...  The  conduct  of  Robespierre  at  the  conferences  which 
took  place  at  my  house  was  remarkable.  He  spoke  little, 
sniggered  often,  shot  forth  some  sarcasms,  never  broached  an 
opinion  ;  but,  on  the  morrow  of  a  discussion  which  had  been  a 
little  connected,  he  took  care  to  appear  in  the  tribune  of  the 
Assembly  and  to  turn  to  his  advantage  what  he  had  just  heard 
his  friends  say." ' 


I  have  for  a  long  time  endeavoured  to  find  this  H6tel  Britannique 
where  these  conferences  were  held.  It  ought  certainly  to  be  still 
in  existence,  since  almost  all  the  houses  of  the  Rue  Guenegaud  are 
ancient,  and  have  not  changed  since  the  eighteenth  century.  My 
inquiries  have  remained  without  result ;  but  I  never  pass  before 
those  old  facades  without  thinking  of  that  night  of  March  21,  1792, 
on  which  Dumouriez  came  ringing  at  the  Rolands'  door  to  announce 
the  great  news  :  "  You  are  Minister  !  "  Old  Roland  remained 
calm  ;  his  wife  feigned  dignity  and  composure  ;  but,  such  as  we 
know  her  to  have  been,  she  must  have  been  seized  by  a  boundless 
delight.     All  her  being  cried  out :   "At  last  !  " 

The  next  day,  a  hackney-coach  was  loaded  with  trunks,  and  the 

1  Unpublished  correspondence,  cited  by  Madame  Clarisse  Bader  in  the  Correspoudantt 
1892. 
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little  bourgeoise  hastened  to  install  herself  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  at  that  splendid  palace  in  the  Rue 
Neuve-des-Petits-Champs  which  Leveau  had  built  for  the 
Comte  de  Lionne,  which  Pontchartrain  had  inhabited,  and 
of  which  the  elegant  Calonne  had  made  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Paris. 

How  the  heart  of  the  haughty  Manon,  of  the  Quai  des  Lunettes, 
must  have  beat  when  she  passed  through  the  stately  portal  of  her 
new  residence,  and  the  hackney-coach  rumbled  over  the  pavement 
of  the  great  courtyard,  bordered  by  arcades  !  How  lightly  she 
tripped  up  the  steps,  passed  through  the  spacious  halls  of  the 
guards,  and  ascended  the  wide  staircase,  with  its  double  balusters. 
And  what  did  she  think  when  she  found  herself  in  the  grand 
salons,  the  sculptured  wainscots  of  which  framed  Louis  XIV 
crowned  by  Victory,  and  when  the  high  panels  of  glass  reflected 
her  image  ?     She  was  at  home  ! 

At  home  in  this  sumptuous  hotel,  one  of  the  finest  in  Paris, 
which  King  Louis  XV  had  deemed  worthy  to  shelter  the  Ambas- 
sadors extraordinary ;  at  home  in  this  immense  mansion,  which 
comprised  two  chapels,  grand  apartments  for  winter  and  summer, 
stables  for  fifty-three  horses  and  ten  coach-houses. 

Discreetly,  in  her  Mcmoires,  she  passes  over  in  silence  this 
chapter  of  her  romance.  She  is  unwilling  to  appear  affected  by 
this  change  of  fortune  ;  she  does  not  abandon  for  a  moment  her 
role  of  romantic  heroine,  with  no  other  care  than  the  public  weal, 
no  other  preoccupation  than  the  safety  of  France.  But  she  was 
too  much  of  a  woman,  too  much  of  a  Parisian,  not  to  have  been 
astonished  at  herself  and  dazzled  by  her  destiny  when,  the  first 
evening,  she  sleeps  under  a  canopy  of  white  ostrich  feathers, 
between  walls  painted  in  fresco,  where  the  gods  and  the  goddesses 
seemed  to  watch  over  her  slumbers. 

At  once,  with  perfect  tact,  she  feels  that  she  will  be  ridiculous  if 
she  plays  the  great  lady ;  and  she  imposes  on  herself  a  rule  of 
conduct :  she  only  receives  familiarly,  apart  from  her  near  relations, 
two  women,  Madame  Petion,  who  lives  in  simple  fashion  at  the 
Mairie,  and  Madame  Brissot,  a  worthy  mother  of  a  family,  addicted 
to  the  domestic  virtues,  absorbed  by  the  cares  of  her  household, 
ironing  her  husband's  shirts  herself,  and  looking  through  the 
keyhole  to  know  if  she  ought  to  open  the  door  to  those  who 
knock. 

Twice  a  week  she  gives  a  dinner  ;  one  to  her  husband's  colleagues, 
to  whom  she  joined  certain  deputies,  the  other  to  the  heads  of 
departments  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  some  writers 
and  philosophers.  The  table  is  served  with  taste,  but  without 
any  profusion  or  great  luxury.     Little  time  is  passed  there,  the 
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meals  never  being  composed  of  more  than  a  single  service,  which!j 
she  has  taken  care  to  order  herself  and  of  which  she  always  does 
the  honours.  Fifteen  covers,  rarely  eighteen — on  one  occasion^ 
only,  twenty — such  is  the  number  of  the  guests.  After  dinner 
they  talked  for  some  time  in  the  salon,  and  everyone  returned  to 
his  affairs.  They  sat  down  to  table  at  five  o'clock  ;  at  nine  o'clock 
the  guests  had  taken  their  departure. 

A  single  service  !  The  misfortune  is,  that,  in  times  of  revolution, 
while  some  attain  to  importance,  they  leave  behind  them  others 
famished,  friends  of  the  first  hour,  who  themselves  are  very  hungry, 
and  who  would  be  very  willing  to  be  able  to  lay  their  hands,  in 
the  crowd,  on  a  table  u  served  with  taste,  but  without  profusion." 
Hebert  was  amongst  these.  The  odious  "  Pere  Duchesne,"  was] 
unable  to  endure  that,  although  they  had  started  on  thei 
same  footing  and  at  the  same  pace,  certain  democrats  were 
already  in  possession  of  town-houses  and  retinues  of  servants, 
while  he  vegetated  still  in  his  third  floor  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine. 

The  daughter  of  the  jeweller  Phlipon,  on  her  side,  found  it 
quite  natural  to  be  a  great  lady,  to  have  a  court.  She  con- 
sidered that  that  was  due  to  her  talents,  to  her  philosophy,  to  her 
virtue.  As  for  Roland,  he  was  a  "  Cato,"  her  friends  were 
"  Spartans,"  she  herself  was  a  "  Roman  matron."  "  Our  virtue, 
his  virtue,  my  virtue  " — that  is  the  word  which  she  declines  inces- 
santly, and  the  unfortunate  woman  does  not  doubt  that  she  is 
already  an  aristocrat,  and  that  she  inspires — just  return  of  things 
here  below— as  much  envy  and  hatred  as  the  "  Austrian  woman  " 
herself.  Hebert,  with  his  sarcastic  humour,  his  usual  liveliness, 
knows  well  how  to  make  her  understand  it ;  and  the  sketch 
traced  by  him  of  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Roland — "  where  one  com- 
pensates oneself,"  says  he,  "  for  the  Lents  of  old  days  " — deserves, 
from  this  point  of  view,  to  be  preserved  : 


"  Some  days  ago,  a  half-dozen  of  sans-culottes  .  .  .  went  as? 
a  deputation  to  the  house  of  that  old  humbug  Roland.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  arrived  at  the  moment  when  dinner  was  on  the 
point  of  being  served.  '  What  do  you  want  ?  '  asked  the  Swiss, 
stopping  them  at  the  door.  '  We  want  to  speak  to  the  virtuous 
Roland.'  '  There  is  no  one  virtuous  here,'  replied  the  big 
door-keeper,  very  fat  and  closely  shorn,  as  he  stretched  out 
a  paw. 

"  Our  sans-culottes  pass  along  the  corridor  and  arrive  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  virtuous  Roland.     They  are  unable  to 
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make  their  way  through  the  crowd  of  lackeys  with  which  it 
was  filled.  Twenty  cooks,  loaded  with  the  finest  fricassees, 
cry  :  '  Take  care,  take  care  !  Clear  the  way  !  '  These  are  the 
virtuous  Roland's  entrees.  Others  carry  the  virtuous  Roland's 
hors-d' ceuvre ;  others  the  virtuous  Roland's  roast  meats ; 
others,  again,  the  virtuous  Roland's  side-dishes.  '  What  do 
you  want  ?  '  the  virtuous  Roland's  valet  de  chambre  asks 
the  deputation.  '  We  want  to  speak  to  the  virtuous 
Roland.' 

"  The  valet  goes  to  take  the  message  to  the  virtuous  Roland, 
who  comes,  looking  sulky,  his  mouth  full  and  a  napkin  over 
his  arm.  '  The  Republic  must  surely  be  in  danger,'  says  he, 
'  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  leave  my  dinner  like  this.'  .  .  . 
Roland  conducts  them  to  his  cabinet,  passing  first  through 
the  dining-room,  in  which  there  were  more  than  thirty 
hangers-on. 

"  At  the  top  end,  and  on  the  virtuous  Roland's  right,  Bassatier 

was  placed  ;   on  the  left  Robespierre's  informer,  the  little 

and  de  Louvet,  who,  with  his  papier-mache  face  and  hollow 
eyes,  was  casting  lascivious  glances  at  the  virtuous  Roland's 
wife.  One  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  tries  to  pass  through 
the  pantry  without  a  light,  and  overturns  the  virtuous  Roland's 
dessert.  At  the  news  of. the  loss  of  her  dessert  the  virtuous 
Roland's  wife  tears  her  false  hair  with  rage." 


False  hair !  This  insult  surpassed  the  others  for  a  woman, 
and  Madame  Roland  herself  appears  to  have  felt  it  rather  keenly. 
Who  knows  whether,  when,  nearly  a  year  later,  she  will  appear 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  it  is  not  by  a  last  act  of  coquetry 
that  she  will  show  herself  to  her  judges  with  all  her  hair  loose, 
in  order  not  to  allow  the  suspicion  of  false  hair,  which  had  gone 
to  her  heart,  to  weigh  upon  her  beauty. 

Besides,  the  times  were  becoming  difficult ;  one  was  no  longer 
in  the  hours  of  illusions,  in  which,  placing  in  her  guests'  glasses 
the  roses  she  had  plucked  from  her  corsage,  poor  Manon  hailed 
the  dawn  of  a  new  age.  In  Roland's  last  days  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior  the  popular  anger  manifested  itself  so  plainly  that  friends 
urged  the  Minister  and  his  wife  to  leave  during  the  night  the 
hotel  in  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Petits-Champs.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  they  yielded  to  these  entreaties,  but  these  removals 
wearied  Madame  Roland,  who  determined  to  sleep  out  no  more. 
Accordingly,  she  had  her  husband's  bed  brought  into  her  room, 
and  did  not  go  to  sleep  without  having  placed  under  her  bolster 
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a  pistol,  of  which  she  was  resolved  to  make  use,  u  not  for  a  vain 
defence,  but  in  order  to  escape  the  outrages  of  the  assassins  if  she 
saw  them  arrive." 

The  days  when  she  did  not  receive  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  Madame  Roland  passed  the  evening  tete-a-tete  with  her 
husband,  her  little  girl,  Eudora,  dining  in  her  room  with  her 
governess. 

Madame  Roland  was  then  thirty-eight,  and  had  lost  nothing 
of  the  freshness,  youthfulness  and  simplicity  of  her  appearance.  ■ 
Her  husband  looked  like  a  Quaker,  whose  daughter  she  was,  and 
her  child  hovered  about  her  with  her  hair  floating  down  to  her 
waist.  You  might  have  imagined  that  you  were  looking  at 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  transplanted  into  the  salon  of 
Calonne. 

"  I  have  seen  at  her  house/'  says  another  contemporary, 
"  several  Committees  of  Ministers  and  of  the  principal  Girondins. 
A  woman  appeared  there  a  little  out  of  place,  but  she  did  not 
join  in  the  discussions,  but  sat  most  of  the  time  at  her  desk,  where 
she  wrote  letters  and  appeared  usually  occupied  with  something 
else,  though  she  did  not  lose  a  word.  The  simplicity  of  her  dress 
detracted  not  at  all  from  her  charms,  and,  though  her  labours 
were  a  man's,  she  embellished  her  talent  with  all  the  outward 
fascinations  of  her  sex." 

Further,  we  may  believe  that,  if  the  salons  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  are  frequented  by  so  many  persons,  it  is  less  to 
the  importance  with  which  Roland  is  surrounded  than  to  the 
charms  of  his  wife  that  they  are  beholden  for  this.  Everyone 
who  has  a  name  in  politics  hastens  there,  attracted  by  the 
grace,  the  intelligence,  the  beauty,  the  ardent  conviction  of 
her  whom  Hebert,  in  his  spitefulness,  calls  the  wife  of  Coco 
Roland. 

Here  is  Danton,  who,  before  September,  scarcely  allows  a  day 
to  pass  without  coming  to  her  house,  sometimes  for  the  Council, 
arriving  a  little  before  the  time,  in  order  to  stay  a  few  minutes 
in  her  apartment,  sometimes  inviting  himself,  with  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  "  to  take  pot-luck "  at  the  Ministry.  Here  is 
Dumouriez,  "  gallant  towards  women,  but  by  no  means 
qualified  to  succeed  with  those  whom  a  tender  intercourse 
might  be  able  to  captivate."  Here  is  Robespierre,  whom  she  has 
difficulty  in  pardoning  his  ill-natured  talk  and  his  wearisome 
utterance,  his  vulgar  voice,  his  incorrect  expressions,  his  vicious 
style  of  pronunciation.  Here  is  Luckner,  an  old  soldier,  half- 
brutalised,  without  intelligence,  without  character,  too  fond  of 

1  Lemonthez. 
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wine,  rapping  out  oaths,  "  theeing  and  thouing,"  popular.  Here 
is  Clootz,  orator  of  the  human  race,  speaking  at  great  length  and 
in  a  loud  voice,  eating  a  great  deal,  seeking  familiarly  the  best 
place  and  the  choicest  morsel.  Here  is  Louvet,  a  little,  lean  man, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  careless  dress,  courageous  as  a  Hon,  simple 
as  a  child,  able  alternately  "  to  shake  the  bells  of  folly,  to  hold 
the  pen  of  history  and  launch  the  thunderbolts  of  eloquence." 
Here  is  Gorsas,  here  is  Barbaroux,  here  is  Brissot,  here  is 
Lanthenas,  Bancal  des  Essarts,  Bosc,  who  are  all  personal 
friends,  and  of  whom  the  last  will  be  the  faithful  friend  of  the 
evil  days  to  come. 

And  the  thing  which  astonishes  Madame  Roland  in  the  midst 
of  this  court  of  prominent  men  is — she  herself  has  said  it — its 
universal  mediocrity.  This  mediocrity  surpasses  everything  which 
the  imagination  can  picture,  and  it  permeates  all  ranks,  from  the 
clerk  to  the  Minister,  to  the  soldier  who  has  to  command  armies, 
to  the  ambassador  intended  to  conduct  negotiations.  Never,  but 
for  this  experience,  would  she  have  believed  the  human  race  so 
paltry. 

One  man  only  was  in  her  eyes  an  exception.  This  was  Buzot. 
The  warm  sympathy  which  united  him  to  Madame  Roland  had 
developed  into  a  deep  affection.  She  herself  regarded  him  as  he 
who  "  might  have  been  her  lover.' '  She  had  reached  that  period 
of  her  life  in  which  the  years  are  wearisome,  in  which  the  attractions 
disappear.  "  One  would  not  be  displeased,  if  such  an  inclination 
were  consistent  with  duty,  in  order  to  leave  less  useless  what 
remains."  It  becomes  every  day  more  difficult  to  close  her  heart, 
I  to  employ  the  strength  of  an  athlete  to  defend  her  mature  age 
against  the  storm  of  the  passions." » 

The  struggle  pleased  this  fearless  soul ;  but  this  time  the  combat 
was  fierce,  and  she  contemplated  leaving  Paris,  ''for  a  reason 
altogether  personal,"  says  she.  The  shadow  of  a  betrayal  would 
have  horrified  her  loyalty ;  she  had  already  told  Roland.  The 
poor  man  bowed  his  head,  attacked  in  his  pride  not  less  than  in 
his  private  and  deep  affections.  A  tradition  not  devoid  of  authority 
pretends  that  he  had  announced  his  determination  to  retire  from 
office  one  day  if  she  did  not  succeed  in  stifling  this  passion.  There 
was  no  need  to  inflict  this  torture  on  her  heart ;  death  was  dogging 
the  footsteps  of  the  three  characters  of  the  drama,  and  the  ending 

1  M.  Dauban,  Mtne.  Roland  et  son  temps,  passim.  M.  Dauban  has  published  some 
unpublished  letters  of  Madame  Roland  which  do  not  leave  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
sentiments  which  she  entertained  for  Buzot.     These  letters  are  dated  from  the  Abbey : 

Do  not  complain  !  "  she  writes.  "  Go,  we  cannot  cease  to  be  reciprocally  worthy  of  the 
sentiments  with  which  we  are  inspired ;  one  is  not  unhappy  with  that.  Farewell,  my 
friend,  my  well-beloved,  farewell  I  " 
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of  it  was  not  to  be  a  tender  one  ;  it  was  to  be  tragic — the  scaffold 
for  the  woman,  suicide  for  the  two  men  ! 

One  knows  how  this  ending  was  brought  about,  and  we  intend 
to  retain  of  it  only  the  details  which,  relating  more  particularly 
to  our  subject,  may  be  able  to  add  some  new  touch  to  the  physiog- 
nomy quite  external  of  the  events  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
reconstitute. 

May  31,  1793  arrived  to  witness  the  fall  of  the  Girondin  party  ; 
the  "  Moderates  "  were  in  prison  or  in  flight.  Roland,  pursued, 
had  disappeared  from  the  lodging  which  he  occupied  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Harpe,  facing  the  Church  of  Saint-C6me,  where  his 
family  had  established  itself  on  leaving  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior. ■ 

On  June  1,  at  midnight,  they  come  to  arrest  Madame 
Roland. 


"  The  justice  of  the  peace  arrives  ;  they  pass  into  my  salon, 
affix  the  seals  everywhere — on  the  windows,  on  the  linen-chests. 
One  man  wanted  to  place  them  on  a  pianoforte  ;  he  is  told  it 
is  a  musical  instrument,  upon  which  he  draws  a  foot-rule  from; 
his  pocket  and  takes  the  measurements  of  it,  as  though  he 
intended  to  remove  it  somewhere.  I  demand  to  be  allowed  to 
take  away  the  articles  which  compose  my  daughter's  wardrobe, 
and  I  make  up  for  myself  a  little  parcel  of  night  linen.  Mean- 
while, fifty,  a  hundred,  persons  enter  and  go  out  continually, 
fill  the  two  rooms,  surround  everything,  and  are  able  to  conceal] 
the  ill-disposed  who  intend  to  purloin  or  to  strip  something. 
The  air  is  filled  with  noisome  emanations,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
get  close  to  the  window  of  the  ante-chamber  in  order  to  breathe. 
The  officer  does  not  dare  to  give  orders  to  this  crowd  toi 
withdraw ;  he  addresses  to  it  from  time  to  time  a  feeblei 
request,  which  has  no  effect  except  to  cause  it  to  increase 
again. 

"  At  last,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  left  my  daughter 
and  my  servants,  after  exhorting  them  to  be  calm  .  .  .  and  II 
went  downstairs.  I  found  two  lines  of  armed  men,  extending! 
from  the  foot  of  the  staircase  to  the  hackney-coach  which 
had  drawn  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  a  crowd  of 
spectators.  .  .  .  The  armed  force  followed  the  vehicle  in 
two  files.  .  .  .  This  unhappy  people,  attracted  by  the  sight, 

1  The  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  has  long  ago  replaced  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  and  thai 
nousc  where  Roland  lived  disappeared  some  forty  years  ago. 
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stopped  as  I  passed,  and  some  women  shouted :  '  To  the 
guillotine  !  ' 

"  We  arrived  at  the  Abbey.  .  .  .  Five  or  six  camp-beds, 
occupied  by  as  many  men  in  an  ill-lighted  room,  were  the  first 
objects  which  met  my  gaze.  After  passing  the  gate,  my  guards 
make  me  ascend  a  narrow  and  dirty  staircase,  and  we  reach 
the  concierge,  in  a  little  salon  rather  clean,  where  he  offers  me 
an  easy-chair.  The  commissioners  pass  into  the  adjoining  room, 
register  their  warrant  and  give  their  verbal  orders.  The  con- 
cierge understood  his  business  too  well  to  follow  to  the  letter 
what  is  not  obligatory.  He  is  an  honest  man,  energetic  and 
obliging,  who  employs  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  all  that 
justice  and  humanity  can  desire. »  '  What  would  you  like  for 
your  breakfast  ?  '  he  asked  me.  ■  A  bavaroise  with  water/  I 
answered. 

"  The  commissioners  withdrew,  and  I  breakfasted,  while  they 
hastily  arranged  the  bedroom  to  which  I  am  to  be  sent.  '  You 
can  remain  here  all  day,  madam/  said  the  concierge  to  me ; 
'  and  if  I  am  unable  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  this  evening, 
because  I  have  a  great  many  people,  I  will  arrange  a  bed  for 
you  in  the  salon/  I  thank  him  with  a  smile ;  I  am  locked  in. 
.  .  .  There  I  am  in  prison  !  " 


The  same  evening  it  was  necessary  to  change  her  cell. 


"  The  place  was  overflowing  with  victims,"  she  continues, 
"  and  as  the  room  in  which  I  had  been  placed  could  contain 
more  than  one  bed,  in  order  that  I  might  be  left  to  myself,  they 
were  obliged  to  confine  me  in  a  little  closet ;  a  change  of  residence 
in  consequence.  The  window  of  this  new  apartment  looked 
down,  I  believe,  upon  the  sentry  who  guards  the  door  of  the 
prison,  since  all  night  long  I  hear  shouts,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  : 
'  Who  goes  there  ?  '  *  Kill !  *  '  Corporal ! '  '  Patrol ! '  The 
houses  were  lighted  up. 2 


Madame  Roland  turns  her  detention  to  account.    "  If  I  remain 
here  six  months,"  she  wrote,  "  I  intend  to  leave  it  fat  and  ruddy, 

1  He  was  called  Lavaquerie,  and  was  the  same  man  who  was  concierge  at  the  time  of 
the  massacres  of  September  1792. 

8  In  accordance  with  the  custom  established  during  the  Revolution  on  nights  when 
popular  movements  were  feared.     The  famous  cry:  "  des  lampions"  has  no  other  origin. 
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since  I  require  nothing  more  than  soup  and  bread."  And  she 
diets  herself,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  economy — for  you  had  to  be 
rich  at  that  period  to  live  in  prison — as  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
human  will  is  able  to  reduce  one's  needs.  At  the  end  of  four  days 
she  curtailed  her  dinner,  and  substituted  some  bread  and  water 
for  her  chocolate.  Then  she  contented  herself  at  her  midday  meal 
with  a  plate  of  ordinary  meat  with  some  herbs  ;  in  the  evening,  a 
few  vegetables,  no  dessert.  She  takes  beer  in  order  to  break  herself 
of  the  habit  of  drinking  wine,  and  soon  she  drinks  nothing  but 
water. 

Was  she  as  happy  in  her  cell  at  the  Abbey  as  she  would  wish 
to  make  one  believe.  We  may  doubt  it.  Madame  Roland  is  a 
little  coquettish,  and  intends  to  reveal  herself  to  posterity  under 
an  advantageous  aspect.  Further,  she  carefully  notes  that  she 
had  known  so  well  how  to  arrange  her  books  and  her  flowers  in 
the  noisome  recess  in  which  she  was  lodged,  that  Lavaquerie  said  : 
"  I  shall  call  it  henceforth  the  Pavilion  of  Flora/'  Which,  one 
must  admit,  is  a  very  pretty  madrigal  for  a  concierge. ■ 

On  the  morning  of  June  22  Madame  Roland  was  set  at  liberty ; 
on  the  evening  of  June  24  she  was  arrested  anew  and  imprisoned 
in  Sainte-Pelagie.  There  she  was  at  first  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
regulations. 


"  The  main  building,  intended  for  the  women,"  she  writes, 
"  is  divided  into  long  and  very  narrow  corridors,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  little  cells  similar  to  the  one  in  which  I  was  confined 
and  which  I  have  described.  It  is  there  that,  under  the  same 
roof,  on  the  same  floor,  separated  by  a  plaster  wall,  I  live  with 
abandoned  girls  and  murderers.  .  .  .  Each  cell  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  great  bolt,  which  a  man  comes  to  open  every  morning, 
while  looking  impudently  to  see  whether  you  are  standing  up 
or  lying  down  ;  then  their  occupants  gather  in  the  corridors, 
on  the  staircases,  in  a  little  courtyard,  or  in  a  damp  and  stinking 
room,  worthy  receptacle  for  the  scum  of  the  world.  .  .  .  That 
is,  then,  the  habitation  which  was  reserved  for  the  worthy 
spouse  of  an  honest  man.  If  that  is  the  prize  of  virtue  upon 
earth,  do  not  be  any  longer  astonished  at  my  contempt  for 
life."' 

1  This  "  Pavilion  of  Flora  "  was  occupied,  after  the  departure  of  Madame  Roland, 
first  by  Brissot  and  afterwards  by  Charlotte  Corday,  who  spent  two  days  there. 

*  Madame  Roland,  Mitnoires. 
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Poor  Manon  !  She  believes  still  in  the  prestige  of  the  pedestal 
upon  which  she  has  placed  herself.  The  jeers  of  "  Pere  Duchesne  " 
have  not  been  able  to  make  her  understand  that  this  virtue  of 
which  she  appears  so  proud,  and  of  which  she  talks  too  much, 
will  soon  be  only  a  grievance  the  more  against  her  and  against  her 
friends. 

The  excessive  heat  of  the  month  of  July  rendered  the  cell  unin- 
habitable ;  the  poor  woman  spread  out  against  the  bars  of  her 
windows  some  newspapers  by  way  of  blinds,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  little  coolness  by  leaving  the  window  open  during  the 
night.  Nevertheless,  she  was  unable  to  occupy  it,  so  that  the  wife 
of  the  concierge  consented  to  allow  her  to  spend  the  afternoons 
in  her  apartment.  Madame  Roland  was  able  to  have  a  piano 
brought  there,  with  which  she  amused  herself  occasionally  ;  the 
faithful  Bosc  brought  her  flowers  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  Grandpre  and  Champagneux  came  to  visit  her  pretty 
often. 

Soon  also  the  charitable  Madame  Bouchaud1  installed  her  in  a 
pretty  room,  provided  with  a  chimney,  situated  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  the  prisoner  had  permission  to  arrange  to  her  liking. 
She  placed  a  jasmine  on  her  window-sill,  her  piano  near  her  bed, 
and  arranged  in  the  cupboards  her  few  belongings,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  establish  in  her  asylum  the  order  and  neatness  which  pleased 
her  so  much.  But  the  presence  of  a  gendarme  under  her  window, 
the  barking  of  three  big  dogs  whose  kennel  was  quite  close  at  hand 
and  the  proximity  of  a  room  in  which  the  warders  drank  and  sang 
reminded  her  every  moment  of  her  situation.  She  grieves  then 
over  the  destiny  of  a  people  "  in  whose  liberty  it  is  no  longer  per- 
missible to  believe,"  and  she  considers  that  Plato  had  good  reason 
to  compare  democracy  "to  a  sale  of  Government  by  auction,  a 
kind  of  fair." 

Alas  !  how  much  greater  would  she  be  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
the  poor  woman,  if  she  had  not  waited  to  be  unhappy  and  im- 
prisoned to  judge  rightly.  But  no,  so  long  as  she  lives  in  a  palace, 
so  long  as  she  plays  a  part  in  the  Revolution,  she  considers  that  it 
is  a  great  and  desirable  thing ;  she  finds  it  odious  and  contemptible 
from  the  moment  that  she  no  longer  draws  from  it  glory  or  profit. 
And  that  is  why  one  is  in  some  way  grieved  at  remaining  insensible 
to  her  misfortunes. 

On  November  1,  at  the  hour  when  the  grave-digger  of  the  ceme- 
tery of  la  Madeleine  was  finishing  the  filling  in  of  the  grave  into 
which  the  bodies  of  the  Girondins  had  just  been  thrown,  Madame 
Roland  was  transferred  from  Sainte-Pelagie  to  the  Conciergerie. 

1  Bouchot  (?) 
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It  was  her  third  prison,  her  last ;  she  had  no  more  than  eight  days 
to  suffer.    Her  arrival  caused  a  sensation. 


"  Madame  Roland's  room  became  the  asylum  of  peace  in  the 
bosom  of  this  hell ;  if  she  went  down  to  the  courtyard,  her 
presence  called  it  to  order,  and  those  unfortunate  women  over 
whom  no  known  power  had  any  longer  a  hold  were  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  displeasing  her.  She  distributed  relief  to  the  most 
necessitous,  and  to  all  advice,  consolation  and  hope.  She 
walked  about  surrounded  by  women,  who  pressed  about  her  as 
though  about  a  tutelary  divinity,  very  different  from  that  Du 
Barry,  whom  the  abandoned  women  treated  as  if  she  had  been 
one  of  themselves."1 


Where  was  she  lodged  at  the  Conciergerie  ?  The  guests  of  this 
sinister  place  succeeded  one  another  so  rapidly  that  the  tradition 
of  their  sojourn  there  had  no  time  to  be  born.  Without  any  doubt 
she  was  installed  above  the  cloister  of  the  woman's  courtyard. 
The  staircase  which  leads  to  it  is  still  provided  with  the  old  and 
heavy  iron  baluster,  which  the  hand  of  Madame  Roland — and  of  so 
many  others  ! — has  touched.  If  it  is  true  that  she  obtained  the 
privilege  of  being  alone  in  her  cell,  we  may  believe  that  she  was 
given  the  smallest  of  all,  and  it  would  be,  then,  in  the  recess  which 
to-day  bears  the  number  4  that  she  lived  her  last  days. 

And  it  is  not  without  emotion  that  we  enter  this  narrow  room 
— almost  a  lobby — where  poor  Manon  was  to  weep  so  much — 
for  she  wept.  In  the  embrasure  of  this  window,  situated  exactly 
facing  the  cell  which  the  Queen  had  occupied,  she  had  her  table, 
at  which  she  wrote  her  last  pages  :  "  Notes  on  my  trial  and  the 
interrogatory  which  has  begun  "  and  "  Plan  of  defence  before  the 
Tribunal." 

The  fatal  day  arrived ;  it  was  November  8.  The  weather  was 
cold  and  foggy.  That  morning  the  official  crier,  who  summoned 
the  prisoners  who  were  to  be  tried  to  the  bar  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  approached  the  grating,  a  paper  in  his  hand.  The  list 
was  short  and  contained  only  two  names. 

"  Lamarque  !  "  cried  he. 

And  from  the  ranks  of  the  prisoners  a  man  was  seen  to  emerge, 
white  with  terror,  his  face  disturbed,  his  lips  compressed,  his  eyes 

1  Relation  cited  by  Dauban. 


; 
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immeasurably  dilated  by  terror.  He  forced  himself  to  take  a 
few  steps  ;    the  gaolers  seized  him. 

"  Citizeness  Roland  !  "  continued  the  usher. 

She  had  been  warned,  and  was  waiting  at  the  grating  of  the 
women's  courtyard  until  the  summons  to  her  trial  came.  She  had 
dressed  with  a  kind  of  elegance,  and  wore  an  anglaise  of  white 
muslin,  trimmed  with  blond  lace  and  fastened  by  a  girdle  of  black 
velvet.  Her  headdress  had  been  carefully  chosen  ;  she  wore  a 
bonnet-hat,  elegant,  yet  simple,  and  her  hair  floated  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  face  appeared  more  animated  than  usual.  Its 
colour  was  charming,  and  she  had  a  smile  on  her  lips.  With  one 
hand  she  held  up  the  train  of  her  gown,  and  she  had  surrendered 
the  other  to  a  crowd  of  women  who  pressed  forward  to  kiss  it. 
An  old  gaoler  named  Fontenay,  whose  kind  heart  had  resisted  for 
thirty  years  the  exercise  of  his  cruel  occupation,  came  forward 


weeping  to  open  the  gate  for  her. 


We  know  the  rest.  The  same  day,  at  half -past  four  in  the 
evening,  she  mounted  the  cart.  Her  fellow-victim  sank  down 
under  the  terror  of  death.  Then  was  seen  an  unheard-of  thing : 
she  spoke  to  this  man  with  a  warmth,  an  interest,  which  restored 
to  the  poor  wretch  a  little  courage,  with  a  liveliness  and  a  gaiety 
which  brought  at  intervals  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  the  unfortunate 
man  who,  like  herself,  was  about  to  die.  Arrived  at  the  scaffold, 
she  said  to  this  Lamar  que  :  "  Go  up  first ;  you  will  not  have  the 
strength  to  see  my  blood  flow  !  " 


On  the  very  evening  of  the  execution  a  visitor  brought  the  details 
of  it  to  the  boarding-school  kept  by  Madame  Godefroid.  It  is 
there  that  the  poor  little  Eudora  had  been  concealed,  whom  Bosc, 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  evil  days,  had,  after  the  flight  of  Roland 
and  the  arrest  of  his  wife,  at  first  confided  to  the  Creuze-Latouche 
family.  Her  name  was  so  great  a  danger  to  the  house  that  Madame 
Godefroid  had  not  been  able  to  admit  this  child  of  eleven  except 
under  an  assumed  name.  Her  mother's  execution  was  related  in 
her  presence.  Her  tears  would  have  been  a  denunciation  for  the 
house  which  sheltered  her,  and,  accordingly,  she  had  the  courage 
to  restrain  them  up  to  the  moment  when,  alone  at  last,  she  was 
free  to  break  forth  into  heart-rending  sobs. 

Bosc  showed  himself  worthy,  both  during  the  lifetime  and  after 
the  death  of  Madame  Roland,  of  the  friendship  which  she  had 
shown  him.  He  went  to  visit  her  in  prison,  and  had  received 
from  her  the  dangerous  trust  of  her  Memoires.  • 

1  Dauban,  Mme.  Roland  et  son  temps,  passitn. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  July  he  resigned  his  position  of  admin- 
istrator of  the  Post  Office.  Obliged  to  steal  away  into  a  quiet  spot, 
from  the  persecutions  of  which  he  might  one  day  be  the  object,  he 
did  not  leave  it  without  taking  precautions  ;  but  the  two  friends 
often  wrote  to  each  other.  After  a  captivity  of  more  than  four 
months,  when  Madame  Roland,  having  become  convinced  that  she 
was  reserved  for  the  scaffold,  had  formed  the  resolution  of  snatch- 
ing their  prey  from  the  executioners  by  taking  her  own  life,  it 
was  Bosc  whom  she  consulted  before  putting  this  project  into 
execution  ;  and  it  was  Bosc  who  disapproved  of  her  design  and 
dissuaded  her  from  it.  She  awaited  then  the  horror  of  public 
exhibition. 

The  day  of  the  execution  a  man  recognisable  by  his  tall  figure 
came  and  placed  himself  below  the  cart ;  it  was  Bosc.  He  followed 
it  as  closely  as  he  could,  and  did  not  stop  except  before  the  scaffold. 
When  all  was  over  for  his  friend,  he  returned  to  the  Forest  of 
Montmorency.  The  little  house  which  he  owned  there  in  the 
depth  of  the  woods  had  been  the  asylum  of  the  proscribed  Roland, 
and  it  is  from  there  that  the  latter  had  gained  Rouen,  travelling 
by  by-ways.  Bosc,  who,  as  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  was 
acquainted  with  the  smallest  recesses  of  the  forest,  had  concealed 
Madame  Roland's  manuscripts  in  the  cavity  of  a  rock,  in  order  to 
remove  them  from  the  searches  which  he  was  expecting  from  day 
to  day  to  see  made  at  his  house.  Dressed  like  the  peasants,  he 
shared  their  labours  and  their  mode  of  life.  One  day  he  believed 
himself  lost.  In  one  of  his  walks  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Robespierre,  who,  in  a  low  tone,  pronounced  his  name.  How- 
ever, the  storm  passed,  and  Bosc  reappeared  after  the  9th  Thermi- 
dor.  In  the  Year  III  he  published  for  the  first  time  the  manuscript 
which  Madame  Roland  had  entrusted  to  him  before  her  death. 
The  book  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Appeal  to  Impartial 
Posterity,  by  the  Citizeness  Roland  ;  the  collection  of  the  writings 
which  she  drew  up  during  her  detention  in  the  prisons  of  the  Abbey 
and  of  Saint e-Pelagie."  It  was  Louvet,  become  a  bookseller,  who 
undertook  its  publication,  and  who  sold  it  for  the  benefit  of  "  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Citizeness  Roland,  deprived  of  the  fortune 
of  her  father  and  mother,  whose  property  is  still  under 
sequestration."1 

As  for  Roland,  he  had  fled  from  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  on  the 
evening  of  May  31.  After  staying  for  two  weeks  in  Bosc's  retreat 
at  Montmorency,  he  had  set  out  for  Rouen,  where  he  had  found 
an  asylum  with  the  Citizenesses  Mai.    It  is  there  that  he  learned 

1  Roland's  daughter,  Therese  Eudora  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  married  M.  Champagneux, 
and  had  by  him  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  M.  Chaley,  a  civil  engineer. 
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of  his  wife's  death.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  His  old  friends  tried  in  vain  to  turn  him  from 
this  project.  Perceiving  that  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  they 
had  the  courage  to  deliberate  with  him  on  the  manner  of  death 
which  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  choose. l 

Champagneux,  who  was  to  marry  Roland's  daughter,  has  left 
an  account  of  these  last  moments.  Two  projects  were  discussed, 
says  he.  According  to  the  first,  Roland  was  to  proceed  incognito 
to  Paris,  rush  into  the  midst  of  the  Convention,  and  astonish  it 
sufficiently  to  force  it  to  hear  the  truths  which  he  believed  useful 
for  his  country.  He  would  have  demanded,  after  that,  to  go  and 
die  on  the  scaffold  on  which  his  wife  had  been  butchered.  The 
other  plan  was  to  withdraw  some  leagues  from  Rouen  and  there 
deal  himself  the  fatal  blow. 

Roland  was  for  some  time  captivated  by  the  first  project.  But 
when  he  considered  that  his  judicial  assassination  would  involve 
the  confiscation  of  his  property,  and,  in  that  way,  reduce  his 
daughter  to  want,  his  paternal  affection  rejected  this  project,  and 
that  certainly  determined  him  to  take  his  life  with  his  own  hands. 
He  asked  for  a  pen,  wrote  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  took  a  sword- 
stick  and  embraced  his  friends  for  the  last  time. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  November  15  when  Roland 
left  his  asylum.  He  followed  the  road  to  Paris,  and,  on  reaching 
Bourg-Baudouin,  nearly  four  leagues  from  Rouen,  entered  the 
avenue  which  led  to  the  house  of  the  Citizen  Normand,  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  banks  of  this  avenue,  and  there  drove  into  his  breast 
the  steel  with  which  he  had  provided  himself.  Death  came  quickly 
without  doubt ;  but  he  received  it  so  peacefully  that  he  did  not 
change  his  attitude,  and  on  the  morrow  some  passers-by,  seeing 
him  seated  and  leaning  against  a  tree,  believed  that  he  was  asleep. 

His  death  was  soon  known  at  Rouen.  The  deputy  Legendre 
was  there  on  mission ;  he  proceeded  to  the  spot,  searched  the 
corpse,  and  found  in  the  coat-pocket  a  paper,  which  he  read  to 
the  spectators  whom  this  event  had  attracted.  This  note  was 
thus  conceived  : 


"  Whoever  thou  mayest  be  who  finds  me  lying  here,  respect 
my  remains  ;  they  are  those  of  a  man  who  died  as  he  lived, 
virtuous  and  honourable. 

"  A  day  will  come,  and  it  is  not  far  distant,  when  thou  wilt 
have  a  terrible  judgment  to  bear.  Await  that  day  ;  thou  wilt 
act  then  with  full  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  recognise  also 
the  reason  of  this  warning. 

1  Dauban. 
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"  May  my  country  abhor  at  last  so  many  crimes  and  resume 
humane  and  social  sentiments. 

"  J.  M.  Roland." 

On  another  fold  of  the  note  they  read : 

"  Not  fear,  but  indignation.  .  .  . 

"  I  left  my  retreat  at  the  moment  when  I  learned  that 
they  were  about  to  butcher  my  wife  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
remain  longer  on  an  earth  covered  with  crimes."1 

Such  was  the  ending  of  the  romance  of  Manon  Phlipon. 

1  The  original  of  this  note  is  in  the  Archives  Nattonalcs. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   HOTEL  DE   LA  PROVIDENCE 

3n  July  9,  1793,  at  an  early  hour,  Charlotte  Corday  quitted,  to 
-e-enter  it  no  more,  the  ancient  house  of  the  Rue  Saint- Jean,  at 
3aen,  where  for  two  years  she  had  lived  alone  with  her  aunt, 
Vtadame  de  Bretteville.  She  had  given  as  a  pretext  for  going  out 
jo  early  that  she  proposed  to  make  sketches  of  the  haymakers  in 
:he  adjoining  meadows.  With  a  portfolio  of  drawings  in  her 
land,  she  descended  the  staircase,  and  on  the  threshold  encoun- 
tered the  child  of  a  carpenter  named  Lunel,1  who  lodged  in  the 
aouse  overlooking  the  street.  The  child  was  accustomed  to  play 
Ji  the  courtyard,  and  she  used  occasionally  to  give  him  some 
pictures.  "  Look  here,  Louis/'  said  she,  handing  him  her  portfolio, 
which  she  no  longer  needed  to  keep  her  in  countenance,  "  that  is 

1  And  not  Robert,  as  has  been  said.  Here,  besides,  is  the  description  of  Charlotte 
3orday's  house  given  by  M.  Gaston  Lavalley  (Caen,  son  histoire  et  ses  monuments)  :  "  The 
Duilding  called  the  '  Grand  Manoir,'  where  Charlotte  came,  in  the  month  of  June,  1791, 
;o  seek  an  asylum  with  her  aged  relative,  Madame  de  Bretteville,  was  an  ancient  house, 
Duiltin  the  semi-Gothic  style  of  architecture,  with  two  storeys,  both  lighted  on  the 
ride  of  the  street  by  three  windows.  It  was  entered  by  a  low  door,  which  gave  admittance 
:o  a  passage,  narrow  and  dark,  at  the  end  of  which  a  winding  stone  staircase  led  to  the  first 
loor,  occupied  by  Madame  de  Bretteville.  The  apartment  of  this  old  lady  communicated, 
jy  means  of  a  narrow  corridor,  with  the  room  which  Charlotte  occupied  at  the  other  end 
>f  the  house. 

"  Charlotte  Corday's  room,  situated  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  end  of  the  courtyard,  has 
indergone  very  few  changes.  It  is  the  same  stone  staircase  which  leads  to  it,  the  same 
loor  which  serves  as  an  entrance.  With  the  exception  of  the  fireplace,  which  occupies 
;o-day  less  space,  the  internal  construction  of  the  room  is  such  as  it  was  formerly ;  you 
;ee  neither  wood-flooring,  nor  ceiling,  nor  carving  ;  it  has  still  the  same  simplicity  How- 
ever, the  window,  with  its  sash-bars,  which  overlooked  the  courtyard  has  changed  its 
ihape.  There  were  little  panes,  on  which  despite  their  small  dimensions,  some  witnesses 
vho  still  recollect  it  have  seen  Charlotte  plan  little  drawings,  and  amuse  herself  by  tracing, 
or  she  was  very  fond  of  drawing,  and  it  is  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  carpenter  Lunel,  Louis, 
hen  fifteen  years  old,  and  still  alive  to-day,  whom  she  presented  at  the  moment  of  her 
leparture  for  Paris  with  a  portfolio  containing  her  drawings  and  her  pencil-case.  In 
he  unavoidable  confusion  of  changes  of  residence,  or  in  consequence  of  some  death, 
hese  objects  have  been  lost." 

Here  is  another  description  of  this  same  house,  due  to  M.  Adolphe  Huart,  member  of 
he  Academie  des  Sciences  et  Belles-Lettres  of  Caen  :    "  The  '  Grand  Manoir  '  was,  at 
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for  thee ;  be  very  good  and  kiss  me,  for  you  will  never  see  mt 
again."    And  she  embraced  the  child,  leaving  a  tear  on  his  cheek. 

Three  days  before  her  trunk  had  been  deposited  at  the  office  ol 
the  stage-coaches,  for  it  had  been  decided  that  she  would  go,  with! 
some  friends,  to  seek  in  England  a  refuge  against  the  Revolutioa 
This  pretext  served  to  cover  the  arrangements  for  her  departure. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  left  Caen  in  the  Paris  diligence, 

If  one  ought  to  judge  of  it  by  the  account  of  her  journey  which j 
she  herself  wrote  four  days  later,  the  ease  of  her  conversation 
inspired  only  friendliness  and  curiosity  in  her  fellow-travellers, 
who,  astonished  at  the  charms  of  the  young  girl  and  the  fact  thai  I 
she  was  journeying  alone,  tried  to  extract  from  her  her  name! 
the  object  of  her  journey  and  her  address  in  Paris.  "  I  was  in] 
the  company  of  good  Montagnards,"  *  she  notes  in  the  journal  o: 
her  impressions,  whom  I  allowed  to  talk  to  their  heart's  content 
and  their  conversation,  as  foolish  as  their  persons  were  disagreeabl 
contributed  not  a  little  to  send  me  to  sleep.  I  did  not  awake 
to  speak,  until  we  reached  Paris.  One  of  our  travellers  who,  witl^ 
out  doubt,  admires  sleeping  women,  took  me  for  the  daughter 
one  of  his  old  friends,  imputed  to  me  a  fortune  which  I  did  n 
possess,  gave  me  a  name  which  I  had  never  heard,  and  offered  mdfc 
finally,  his  person  and  his  hand.  When  I  was  tired  of  his  speeches) 
I  said  :  '  We  are  playing  comedy  perfectly  ;  it  is  a  pity,  with  sc 
much  talent,  not  to  have  any  spectators.  I  am  going  to  fetch  thft 
other  travellers,  in  order  that  they  may  take  their  part  in  the 
entertainment.'  I  left  him  in  a  very  ill  humour  ;  and  at  night  he 
sang  plaintive  songs  which  were  calculated  to  induce  sleep." 

A  young  man,  more  reserved,  captivated  by  so  much  modesty 
and  so  many  charms,  ventured  to  make  known  to  her  a  respectfil 

the  time  when  Charlotte  Corday  came  to  live  with  Madame  de  Bretteville,  an  old  hou« 
built  in  the  semi-Gothic  style,  and  isolated  from  the  street  by  a  little  courtyard  pavel 
with  sandstones.  This  building,  the  construction  of  which  dated  from  a  very  remotl 
period,  had  two  storeys,  lighted  on  the  side  of  the  street  by  three  windows.  You  entereq 
it  by  a  door  built  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  narrow  and  low,  which  opened  into  a  dark  passage 
The  winding  stone  staircase,  ornamented  with  a  voluted  baluster,  led  to  the  first  and  m 
the  second  floor.  On  the  first  floor  was  Madame  de  Bretteville's  apartment,  commudl 
eating  by  means  of  a  narrow  corridor  with  the  room  which  Charlotte  Corday  occupied 
The  room  of  the  young  Norman  girl  was  situated  at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  to  reach  it 
it  was  necessary  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  courtyard.  A  little  stone  staircaai 
led  to  it.  The  room  was  paved  with  bricks  ;  it  had  no  ceiling,  and  the  rafters  weri 
blackened  by  time.  A  spacious  fireplace  with  a  projecting  chimney-piece  constitutes 
all  that  was  picturesque  in  this  abode,  which  was  lighted  by  a  window  with  sash-baflj 
overlooking  a  courtyard  narrower  and  more  gloomy  than  that  of  the  '  Grand  Manoir.'  "  ] 

1  Louis  Lunel  died  at  Caen  during  the  Second  Empire,  we  believe.     As  for  Charlottl 
Corday's  house,  it  was  unfortunately  replaced,  about  1850,  by  a  house  with  a  white  frontagw 


•  Supporters  of  the  "  Mountain,"  the  extreme  Left  of  the  Convention  (Translator's  Note) 
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admiration.  He  entreated  her  to  authorise  him  to  demand  her 
hand  from  her  parents.  She  good-humouredly  and  playfully 
turned  this  sudden  love  into  a  jest,  and  promised  the  young  man 
to  let  him  know  later  her  name  and  her  inclinations  in  regard  to 
him.  At  length,  on  July  11,  she  alighted  from  the  diligence  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  stage-coach  offices,  and  had  herself  conducted 
to  a  hostelry  which  had  been  recommended  to  her  at  Caen — the 
H6tel  de  la  Providence,  No.  17  Rue  des  Vieux- August  ins. 

For  a  long  time  they  had  assigned  to  this  old  H6tel  de  la  Provi- 
dence the  number  of  a  building  to-day  demolished.  I  had  resigned 
myself  to  the  loss  of  it ;  and  I  considered  that  the  house  in  which 
Charlotte  Corday  had  stayed  had  gone  to  rejoin,  in  rubbish  and 
ruins,  so  many  other  buildings  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  How- 
ever, I  conscientiously  undertook  a  personal  investigation,  which, 
contrary  to  so  many  investigations,  has  not  remained  without 
result. 

My  starting-point  was  this.  The  Hotel  de  la  Providence  was 
situated,  in  1793,  at  No.  19  of  the  Rue  des  Vieux-Augustins,  which 
since  the  Revolution  had  twice  changed  its  name  ;  first  to  take  in 
its  entire  length  that  of  the  Rue  d'Argout,  and  then  to  call  itself 
Rue  Herold  in  its  first  half,  while  retaining  the  name  of  Rue 
d'Argout  for  its  extremity.  The  study  of  successive  plans  of  the 
district  led  me  to  this  certainty,  namely,  that  the  house  bearing 
the  number  19  in  1793  presented  a  facade  which  stood  a  little 
back  from  the  street,  ornamented  by  three  anterior  buildings. 
'  The  great  survey  of  Bellanger  and  Vasserot  could  not  leave  any 
doubt  regarding  this.  Well,  it  became  easy  to  prove  that  arrange- 
ments so  recognisable  applied  perfectly  to  the  building  bearing 
to-day  the  number  12  of  the  Rue  Herold.  It  remained  to  go  to 
recognise  the  place  with  my  own  eyes.    I  undertook  the  excursion. 

He  who  has  never  devoted  himself  to  a  like  investigation  is 
unable  to  understand  the  fascination,  the  intense  emotion,  which 
this  souvenir-hunting  procures.  In  order  to  find  some  pleasure 
in  it,  one  must  be  full  of  one's  subject,  to  the  point  of  imagining 
oneself  one  of  the  characters  of  the  drama  which  one  is  seeking 
to  reconstruct.  The  fact  is  that,  in  turning  the  coiner  of  the 
Rue  Coquilliere,  ignorant  still  if  I  were  going  to  find  some  great 
building  quite  new  or  some  new  open  space,  I  was  certainly  more 
excited  than  was  Charlotte  herself  when,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  commissionaire,  she  followed  the  same  route. 

I  arrived,  and  at  the  first  glance  I  recognised  the  house  standing 
back  from  the  street,  with  its  three  anterior  buildings — a  solid 
house  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI,  the  construction  of  which  dates, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  1775-1780.  It  had  just  been 
recently  restored,  and  a  fine  coat  of  white  paint  covered  all  the 
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front,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  displayed  a  big  signboard,  inscribed 
with  the  words  :  "  Hotel  de  Francfort."  For  him  who  ransacks 
the  smallest  details  of  history,  everything  is  a  document,  and  my 
imagination  revealed  to  me  at  once  all  the  advantage  which  might 
be  derived  from  this  signboard.  The  house  had  evidently  been 
built  in  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
This  original  object  had  survived  all  the  revolutions  ;  the  name 
alone  of  the  hotel  was  changed.  But  perhaps  it  preserved  there 
still  the  old  registers  in  which,  in  compliance  with  the  police 
regulations,  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  clients  who  came  and 
went. 

I  pass  over  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  the 
proprietress  and  myself.  That  is  the  delicate  and  difficult  moment 
of  these  kind  of  affairs,  since  it  frequently  happens  that  you  run 
up  against  ill-will,  suspicions,  a  determination  to  give  no  informa- 
tion, which  renders  the  investigation  illusory.  No  such  thing 
happened  to  me  at  the  H  6t el  de  Francfort .  I  found  the  recollections 
of  Charlotte  Corday  still  deep-rooted  there.  The  house,  the  ] 
landlady  told  me,  was  formerly  an  inn  of  which  they  had  quite 
recently  discovered  the  old  inscription.  "  Auberge  du  Roy," 
painted  underneath  the  present  signboard.  Charlotte  Corday's 
room,  added  she,  was  still  in  existence  on  the  first  floor,  overlooking 
the  street. 

I  pressed  her  to  know  if  the  hotel  had  formerly  borne  the  sign 
of  the  "  Hotel  de  la  Providence."  "  No  !  No  !  Never,  monsieur," 
she  replied ;  "its  old  name  is  '  Auberge  du  Roy/  "  This  dis- 
concerted me ;  I  inquired  the  name  of  the  present  owner  of  the 
property,  in  order  that  I  might  consult  his  title-deeds,  and  I 
ascertained  that  the  house  belonged  to  the  Caisse  d'Epargne. l 

I  hurried  to  the  Caisse  d'Epargne,  and  there  I  at  last  learned 
the  truth.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  the  present  H6tel  de  Francfort 
which  was  the  Hdtel  de  la  Providence,  but  certainly  the  house 
immediately  adjoining,  an  old  building,  more  picturesque,  more 
modest,  older  by  about  a  century.  ■  It  is  also  to-day  the  property 
of  the  Caisse  d'Epargne,  which  keeps  its  archives  there.  The 
door  opening  on  to  the  street,  the  baluster  of  the  staircase  which 
Charlotte  Corday's  hand  had  touched,  the  passage — nothing 
has  changed  for  a  century.  You  recognise  easily  the  place  which 
the  office  of  Madame  Grollier,  landlady  of  the  "  Providence," 

I I  ought  to  mention  here  the  careful  inquiry  undertaken  by  Georges  Montorgueil,  in 
1893,  concerning  the  Hotel  de  la  Providence,  and  the  learned  discussions  which  arose, 
more  recently  in  the  InUrmldiaire  des  chercheurs  el  des  curieux.  The  researches  of  my 
erudite  colleagues  have  not  ended,  I  admit,  in  the  same  result  as  mine. 

*  No.  14  Rue  Herold.  Nothing  more  remains  of  this  building,  demolished  since  these 
lines  were  written. 
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must  have  occupied.  It  has  only  happened  there  what 
undoubtedly  happens  in  Paris,  where  legends  are  handed  down 
with  more  tenacity  than  historical  accuracy.  When  the  house 
in  which  the  heroine  had  stayed  ceased  to  be  an  inn,  the  adjoining 
building,  which  had  remained  an  hotel,  inherited  the  tradition. 
And  that  is  why  they  show  at  the  H6tel  de  Francfort  a  room  which 
Charlotte  Corday  never  occupied  there. 

Moreover,  this  is  not  the  only  error  to  which  Charlotte  Corday's 
stay  at  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  des  Vieux-Augustins  has  given  birth. 
Charles  Nodier,  who  was  in  love  with  the  Revolutionary  epoch, 
and  who  described  it  with  so  much  fervour  and  honesty  that  he 
imagined  himself  "  to  have  been  guillotined  during  the  Terror," 
has  contributed,  for  his  part,  to  the  common  error.  When,  in 
1800,  as  a  young  poet  of  twenty,  he  arrived  in  Paris,  he  took  up 
his  quarters — or  imagined  that  he  took  up  his  quarters — at  the 
H6tel  de  la  Providence,  and — see  how  chance  served  him  ! — he 
was  actually  installed  in  Charlotte  Corday's  room  : 

"  It  was,"  says  he,  "  at  the  best  a  wretched  hole,  wretchedly 
furnished,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  tumble-down  house,  and  was 
reached  by  a  staircase  so  dark  and  so  dilapidated  that  it  required 
some  resolution  to  undertake  to  negotiate  it  at  night.  That, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  since  I  did  not 
go  out.  The  furniture  of  this  room  corresponded  entirely,  I 
repeat,  with  the  disgraceful  appearance  of  the  place.  Its 
principal  ornament  consisted  of  an  old  bunk,  the  green  serge 
curtains  of  which,  very  frayed  and  dusty,  opened  in  the  ancient 
fashion  by  sliding  on  an  iron  rod,  but  were  tied  up  again  by  day, 
with  a  pitiful  elegance,  by  ruffles  of  the  same  stuff,  to  two  worm- 
eaten  bed-posts.  Near  this  was  a  little  deal  table,  rather 
clumsily  made,  and  covered  with  large  drops  of  ink,  which 
must  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  Charlotte  Corday,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  another  literate  person  had 
ever  occupied  this  hovel,  reserved  for  the  lowest  class  of  travellers. 
A  high  chair  with  a  long  back,  covered  with  Utrecht  velvet  of 
a  dirty  yellow  colour  and  half-broken,  completed  this  wretched 
decoration.  Mother  Grollier,  the  former  landlady  of  the 
'  Providence,'  had  been  dead  for  two  years,  but  I  was  convinced 
of  the  identity  of  these  precious  relics  by  the  testimony  of 
Pierre  Francois  Feuillade,  an  honest  and  respectable  old  man, 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  Grolliers  in  their  business 
rfore  taking  this  furnished  hotel  on  his  own  account,  and  who 
'as  commonly  called  the  '  schoolmaster/  because  he  had 
>ractised  this  honourable  profession,  of  which  he  retained, 
>esides,  the  staid  bearing  and  the  sententious  speech.  Charlotte 
[p 
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Corday  had  breathed  the  air  which  I  was  breathing ;  she  had 
written  on  this  table ;  she  had  rested  on  this  chair ;  she  had 
lain  awake  on  this  pallet  during  three  solemn  nights  to  invoke 
her  Nemesis.  All  which  surrounded  me  was  full  of  her  memory, 
and,  so  to  speak,  of  her  presence.  I  was  happy,  so  happy  that 
it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  understand  to-day  that  a  mortal 
heart  has  been  able  to  contain  a  joy  similar  to  mine." 

The  good  Nodier  ought  certainly  to  have  made  inquiries  before 
abandoning  himself  to  such  an  ecstasy.  To-day,  when  he  has 
been  long  dead,  there  is  no  more  fear  of  depriving  him  of  an 
illusion.  If  the  room  where  he  was  so  happy  were,  as  he  says, 
situated  on  the  fourth  floor,  it  certainly  was  not  that  in  which 
Charlotte  had  stayed.  The  room  in  which  the  heroine  was  lodged 
was  situated  on  the  first  floor,  overlooked  the  street,  and  bore  the 
number  7.  The  report  of  the  perquisition,  which  was  made 
there  on  July  14,  at  half -past  ten  at  night,  proves  it. 

This  room  was  furnished  with  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  bed,  a 
writing-table  and  three  chairs,  and  had  a  fireplace.  Let  us  say, 
in  order  not  to  return  to  it,  that  this  perquisition  discovered  in 
the  chest  of  drawers  all  the  few  belongings  which  Charlotte  had 
locked  up  there ;  that  is  to  say,  a  wrapper  of  striped  bazin, 
unmarked ;  a  skirt  of  rose  silk,  another  of  white  cotton,  both 
unmarked  ;  two  women's  chemises,  marked  with  the  letters  CD.  ■ ; 
two  pairs  of  cotton  stockings,  one  of  which  was  white  and  the 
other  grey,  not  marked ;  a  little  dressing-gown  without  sleeves, 
of  white  cloth,  marked  with  two  C.'s  back  to  back ;  four  white 
handkerchiefs,  two  of  which  were  marked  CD. ;  two  caps  of 
lawn,  two  lawn  fichus,  a  fichu  of  green  gauze,  a  silk  fichu  with 
red  stripes,  a  parcel  of  ribbons  of  different  colours,  and  some 
scraps  of  chiffon  not  worth  describing. 

It  is,  then,  on  Thursday,  July  II,  towards  midday,  that  Charlotte 
descends  from  the  diligence  in  the  courtyard  of  the  stage-coach 
offices.  "  One  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  office  "  recommended 
the  Hdtel  de  la  Providence  ;  a  commissionaire  named  Lebrun 
placed  on  his  shoulder  the  young  woman's  luggage  and  led  her 
through  the  streets  to  the  hotel. 

She  asked  for  a  room.  Louis  Brunot,  porter  of  the  hotel,  called 
the  waiter,  Francois  Feuillard,  and  addressed  to  him  the  traditional 
phrase  :  "  Take  the  citizeness  to  No.  7."  Charlotte  followed  the1 
waiter,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  trunk ;  they  went  up^ 
to  the  first  floor,  a  door  was  opened,  Francois  put  down  the  trunk 

1  Corday  Darmans.  The  usual  Christian  name  of  the  heroine  was  Marie,  and  not 
Charlotte. 
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and  went  out.  Mile,  de  Corday  remained  alone.  The  whole 
day  she  did  not  go  out ;  and  this  sort  of  retirement  in  which  she 
sntrenched  herself  has  appeared  very  suggestive  to  a  good  number 
of  historians.  They  have  represented  the  heroine  placing  herself 
face  to  face  with  her  crime,  philosophising  and  soliloquising  as 
one  might  have  made  a  character  in  tragedy.  The  reality  is  more 
simple  ;  Charlotte,  tired  out  by  two  nights  spent  in  the  diligence, 
went  to  bed  and  slept  without  doubt.  We  know,  in  any  case, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  waiter  of  the  hotel,  that  she  announced 
tier  intention  of  going  to  bed  immediately.  Towards  evening, 
she  went  down  to  the  office  of  the  hotel,  and,  like  a  true 
provincial,  who  believes  herself  always  in  a  little  town,  inquired 
oi  Mother  Grollier  whether  Marat  went  to  the  Convention  every 
lay.  Like  a  Parisian,  Madame  Grollier  replied  that  she  knew 
aothing  about  him  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  she  had  never  heard  people 
speak  except  very  vaguely  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People." 
Charlotte  did  not  press  her,  and  returned  to  her  room.  It  is 
lot  known  where  she  took  her  evening  meal. 

On  the  morrow,  July  12,  she  went  in  the  morning  to  the  house 

)f  the  Conventional  Deperret,  41  Rue  Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre. 

ft  was  the  first  time  she  went  out  in  Paris,  which  was  unknown 

;  :o  her.     Had  she  the  curiosity,  very  natural,  to  pay  some  attention 

:o  the  monuments,  to  the  bustle  of  the  streets,  to  see  as  she  passed 

:he  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries?     Nothing  points  to  it,  and  it  is 

(probable  that  she  did  not  think  of  it.     She  had  come  to  Paris 

*  on  business,"  and,  like  a  practical  woman,  she  did  not  allow 

herself  to  be  distracted  a  single  instant  by  anything  else.     Her 

I;  purpose  was  to  approach  Marat  and  to  kill  him  !     Very  coolly, 

,|/ery  cleverly — allowing  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  life  and 

,  labits  of  the  Parisians,  and  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  her  own 

^uide  in  order  not  to  compromise  anyone  or  to  awaken  suspicions — 

,  >he  continued  all  her  preparations.     Twice  during  the  day  she 

went  to  find  Deperret,  hoping  that  he  would  help  her  to  enter  the 

I  Convention  or  that  she  would  be  able  to  find  Marat.     Her  pro- 

{  :eedings  have  been  many  times  related  in  detail ;    we  shall  not, 

,  :hen,  lay  stress  upon  them.     So  soon  as  she  understood  that  she 

was  on  the  wrong  road,  and  that  at  the  Tuileries — supposing  that 

I  she  went  there — Marat  would  be  unapproachable,  she  resolved  to 

,  *o  to  his  house  the  next  day.     She  returned  to  her  hotel  and 

s  went  to  bed. 

On  Saturday,  July  13,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning — for  she 

Was  a  provincial  girl  until  the  end — she  went  out,  and  found 

fier  way  to  the  Palais-Royal.     There,  finding  all  the  shops  shut, 

( ;she  walked  several  times  round  the  galleries,  and  sat  down  on  one 

bf  the  stone  benches  which  formerly  ornamented  the  foot  of  the 
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pilasters  between  each  arcade.  At  seven  o'clock  the  shopkeepers 
began  to  open  their  shutters.  Charlotte  entered  a  cutler's  shop 
and  purchased  for  two  francs  an  enormous  carving-knife,  which 
was  handed  to  her  in  a  sheath  of  coarse  paper. l 

On  leaving  the  Palais-Royal,  she  made  her  way  along  the  Rue, 
Croix-des-Petits-Champs  towards  the  Place  des  Victoires-Nationales,  I 
where  she  had  noticed  a  stand  for  hackney-coaches.  She! 
approached  one  of  them,  and  told  the  coachman  to  take  her] 
"  to  Marat's  house."  The  coachman  did  not  know  where  thel 
"  Friend  of  the  People  "  lived.     "  Inquire,"  rejoined  the  young  * 

girl. 

The  coachman  made  inquiries,  in  fact,  amongst  his  comrades 
on  the  rank,  and,  having  obtained  the  desired  information,  mounted' 
his  box,  and  they  set  off. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  vehicle  stopped  in  the  narrow  and1 
gloomy  Rue  des  Cordeliers.     Charlotte  sprang  lightly  out  of  the 
hackney-coach,  closed   the    carriage-door,  and,  passing   through? 
the  archway,  ascended  the  staircase  and  rang  the  bell  on  the? 
first  floor.     A  woman  came  to  open  the  door. 

"  The  Citizen  Marat  ?  "  demanded  the  visitor. 

The  woman  looked  her  up  and  down,  and  replied  that  Marat 
could  not  receive.  Charlotte  insisted,  but  she  quickly  understood! 
that  she  had  run  up  against  an  immovable  will.  She  handed! 
over  a  letter  which  she  had  written  in  advance,  went  downstairs* 
re-entered  the  carriage  and  regained  her  hotel. 

On  re-entering  her  little  room,  she  sat  down  at  the  table  and- 
began  to  write.  Quite  certain  now  that  the  day  would  not  end! 
without  her  having  succeeded  in  her  avenging  enterprise,  she! 
drew  up  that  strange  page  which  was  found  on  her  after  tha 
crime,  and  which  she  entitled  :  "  Appeal  to  Posterity."  ShJ 
did  not  expect  to  leave  Marat's  house  alive  ;  she  hoped  it,  perhapsJ 
She  spent  in  this  way  all  the  day  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Providence! 
She  was  evidently  very  calm,  since  her  manner  did  not  arousd 
any  suspicion.  About  six  o'clock  she  changed  her  dress,  went  out 
again,  stopped  a  coachman,  and,  better  informed  than  in  tha 
morning,  gave  the  address  :   "20  Rue  des  Cordeliers." 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  carriage  dre\J 
up  before  Marat's  house. 

1  Singular  coincidence,  this  tradesman  was  never  sought  for ;    at  least  we  have  nol 
seen  his  name  mentioned  either  in  the  dossier  of  the  trial  of  "  the  girl  Corday  "  or  in  anjl 
of  the  numerous  works  written  on  this  subject.     Following  a  book  of  addresses  of  thfl 
Palais-National,  we  believe  that  Charlotte  bought  her  knife  from  "  Badin,  cutler  (mak< 
and  sells  everything  appertaining  to  his  calling,  arcade  177)."    The  numbers  of  the  arc; 
have  never  changed. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  "  FRIEND  OF  THE  PEOPLE  " 

The  house  was  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Cahors.  It  was,  in  1793,  the  joint  property  of  Madame  Antheaume 
de  Surval  and  of  her  cousin  Fagnau,  liquidator  of  the  Public 
Debt. x  It  brought  in  only  3,000  francs  of  rent,  of  which  sum  the 
apartment  let  to  Marat  counted  for  450  francs.  The  lease  was  in 
the  name  of  the  girl  Evrard  with  whom  he  lived. 

Many  Parisians  have  known  this  old  building,  which  was  only 
demolished  in  1876.  As  its  frontage  showed  nothing  except  what 
was  very  ordinary,  they  used  to  show,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  as  being  Marat's  house  the  ancient 
turret ed  house  which  formed  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Paon. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  tradition  was  preserved,  while  entirely 
changing  its  residence.  * 

The  house  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People,"  the  true  one,  was  a 
kind  of  middle-class  hotel,  such  as  were  largely  built  in  Paris  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.     You  entered  by  a  carriage- 
entrance  slightly  arched,  with  a  shop  on  either  side.     The  gateway 
passed,  you  found  yourself  in  a  little  courtyard,  with  a  well  at  one 
corner  of  it.     On  the  right,  under  a  wide  archway,  was  the  stone 
staircase,  with  a  handrail  of  wrought  iron,  which  ascended,  in 
describing  a  semicircle,  up  to  a  landing  paved  with  square  bricks, 
with  two  windows  overlooking  the  courtyard.     There  was  Marat's 
1  door,  near  which  hung,  by  way  of  a  bell-rope,  an  iron  rod,  orna- 
(  mented  with  a  handle.     In  the  wall,  by  the  side  of  this  door,  was 
a  glazed  window,  which  lighted  the  kitchen  of  the  apartment. 
1  Through  the  panes,  always  partly  open,  the  odours  and  steam  of 
cooking  were,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
disseminated  about  the  staircase. 

From  the  landing  you  passed  into  a  dark  entrance-hall.     On 


;■■ 


Lefeuve,  les  Vieilles  Maisons  de  Paris. 

'  A  water-colour  drawing  belonging  to  Dr.  Robinet  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Revolution  in  1889.     It  gave  the  turreted  house  as  that  which  Marat  had  occupied. 
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the  right,  you  found,  overlooking  the  courtyard,  a  narrow  dining- 
room,  then  a  study,  finally  a  little  room  which  was  used  as  a 
bathroom.  The  dimensions  of  this  room  were  so  limited  that  six 
persons  squeezed  one  against  the  other  would  scarcely  have  been 
able  to  stand  upright  there.  It  was  paved  with  square  bricks 
and  papered  with  a  paper  representing  tall  wreathed  columns 
placed  on  a  whitish  ground.  A  map  of  France  divided  into 
departments  hung  on  the  wall,  and  near  this  map  were  two  pistols 
suspended  from  a  hook,  surmounted  by  this  inscription  in  big 
letters:   "Death." 

The  rooms  which  overlooked  the  street  were  larger  and  better 
decorated.  Was  there  a  salon  there,  luxuriously  and  voluptuously 
furnished,  as  has  been  said,  and  as  Madame  Roland  assures  us  ? 
It  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  proved  ;  the  only  certain  detail  that 
we  possess,  and  which  would  make  us  believe  that  Madame  Roland 
was  not  deceived,  is  that  the  bedroom,  which  you  entered  directly 
from  the  bathroom,  looked  out  on  to  the  street  through  two 
windows  decorated  with  large  Bohemian  glasses.1  We  know, 
besides,  that  it  was  hung  with  a  tricoloured  paper  with  Revolu- 
tionary* emblems,  of  which  several  strips  were  found  under  a 
more  modern  wallpaper,  at  the  time  when  the  house  was  pulled 
down.  The  salon  was  also  lighted  by  three  windows.  A  little 
room,  lighted  by  a  single  window,  was  used  by  Marat  as  a  study. 

The  "  Friend  of  the  People  "  lived  there  surrounded  by  women. 
The  lease  of  the  apartment  was  made  out,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
name  of  Simonne  Evrard.  This  woman  was  born  at  Tournus- 
Saint- Andre*  (Sa6ne-et-Loire),  in  1764.  She  was,  therefore,  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  when,  in  1790,  she  formed  a  connection  with  Marat, 
who  was  twenty  years  older  than  herself.  In  stature  she  was  a 
little  above  middle  height,  with  brown  eyes  and  eyebrows  and  hair 
of  a  similar  colour,  an  ordinary  forehead,  a  big  mouth,  a  round 
chin,  an  aquiline  nose  and  an  oval  face.  At  the  beginning  of  the^ 
Revolution,  Marat,  having  nothing  more  to  live  on,  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  woman,  who  devoted,  with  an  abnegation 
beyond  question,  her  little  fortune  to  the  publication  of  I' Ami  dii 
Peuple.  The  journal  of  the  Mountain  (No.  53)  solemnised  in  thesf! 
terms  the  liaison  of  Marat  with  Simonne  Evrard  : 

"  Pursued  by  Lafayette  and  his  agents,  Marat  was  obligeJ 
to  escape.      He  was  sheltered  by  the  demoiselle  Evrard,  who* 

1  Official  report  of  Jacques  Philibert  Gaillard,  commissioner  of  police  of  the  Theatre* 
Francais  section. 

*  A  piece  of  paper  from  Marat's  room  was  shown,  in  1889,  at  the  Exhibition  of  tha 
Revolution  at  the  Tuileries.  It  belonged  to  M.  Paul  Dablin,  the  descendant  of  the  painter 
Lagrenee. 
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on  reading  the  papers  of  this  patriot,  had  conceived  for  him 
the  highest  esteem.  Marat,  full  of  gratitude  towards  his 
deliverer,  conceived  the  project  and  promised  to  marry  her. 
Marat,  who  did  not  believe  the  engagement  of  marriage  to  be 
anything  but  an  empty  ceremonial,  desiring,  nevertheless,  not 
to  alarm  the  modesty  of  the  Citoyenne  Evrard,  called  her  one 
day  to  the  window  of  her  room.  Clasping  his  sweetheart's 
hand  in  his,  both  of  them  prostrated  before  the  Supreme  Being, 
he  said  to  her  :  '  It  is  in  the  vast  temple  of  Nature  that  I  take 
as  witness  of  the  fidelity  which  I  swear  to  thee  the  Creator  who 
hears  us/  " 

It  was  then  what  is  called  a  "  free  union,"  which  was  never 
regularised,  although  amongst  Marat's  papers,  after  his  death, 
the  following  engagement  was  found  : 

"  The  fine  qualities  of  Mile.  Simonne  Evrard  having  taken 
captive  my  heart,  of  which  she  has  received  the  homage,  I 
leave  her  as  pledge  of  my  faith  during  the  journey  which  I  am 
about  to  make  to  London  the  sacred  engagement  of  giving  her 
my  hand  immediately  after  my  return.  If  all  my  affection  is 
not  sufficient  to  guarantee  my  fidelity,  let  the  breach  of  this 
engagement  cover  me  with  infamy. 

"  Jean-Paul  Marat, 

"  The  Friend  of  the  People. 
"  Paris,  January  1, 1792." 

This  was  the  New  Year's  gift  presented  by  the  fierce  lover  to  the 
woman  who  was  keeping  him.  But  let  us  pass  on.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  these  details  have  already  been  studied,  they  are 
peccadilloes,  which,  taking  into  account  the  personage,  are  not 
worth  the  attention  which  historians  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
If  there  had  been  no  other  misdeed  than  his  "  free  union  "  with 
which  to  reproach  Marat,  it  is  probable  that  Charlotte  Corday 
would  not  have  conceived  against  him  that  "  vigorous  hatred  " 
which  she  pushed  so  far  as  assassination. 

Simonne  Evrard  had  gathered  at  her  house,  besides  Marat, 
her  own  sister,  Catherine  Evrard.  Albertine  Marat,  the 
tribune's  sister,  lived  also  under  the  same  roof.  She  was  a  plain 
woman,  with  hard  features,  well  educated,  knowing  Latin.  She 
professed  for  her  brother  a  veritable  cult ;  he  was  her  hero,  her 
god.  She  made  of  him  a  being  exclusively  virtuous,  animated 
by  the  purest  sentiments  of  patriotism,  who  had  a  mission  to 
regenerate  the  world.  We  shall  meet  Albertine  again  ;  besides, 
she  was  in  Switzerland  at  the  time  of  Marat's  death,  and  did  not 
play,  in  consequence,  any  part  in  the  drama  of  July  13,  1793. 
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One  of  the  intimates  of  the  apartment  was  the  woman  Marie 
Barbe  Aubin,  portress  of  the  house,  whom  Marat  employed  in  the 
folding  of  his  newspaper.  The  Citizeness  Aubin  had  a  glass  eye  ; 
it  is  the  only  picturesque  detail  which  can  assist  us  to  reconstitute 
the  portrait  of  this  humble  supernumerary.  Let  us  say,  finally, 
to  complete  the  picture  of  the  feminine  personnel  which  revolved 
about  the  "  Friend  of  the  People,"  that  the  maid  of  all  work, 
pompously  styled  "  cook  "  in  the  official  documents,  was  called 
Jeannette  Marechal. 

Alighting  from  the  hackney-coach,  Charlotte  went  through 
the  porch  and  passed  on  ;  the  portress  was  not  in  her  lodge. 
Charlotte  pulled  with  her  gloved  hand  the  bell-rope  ;  without 
doubt  her  noble  heart  beat  a  little  at  this  moment.  Jeannette 
opened  the  door.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  spoon  which  Catherine 
Evrard  had  just  asked  her  for  to  crush  little  bits  of  clay  into  a 
decanter  of  almond-water.  This  singular  potion  had,  it  appears, 
been  recommended  to  Marat. 

The  Citizeness  Aubin  was  there  also,  occupied  in  folding  news- 
papers. Mile,  de  Corday  entered  the  hall  and  found  herself  in 
the  presence  of  the  three  women.  Jeannette  returned  to  the 
kitchen  ;  Catherine  went  on  crushing  the  clay ;  the  portress 
stared  with  her  single  eye  at  this  elegant  young  girl,  holding  a 
fan  in  her  hand,  dressed  in  a  spotted  muslin,  and  wearing  a  tall 
hat  decorated  with  a  black  cockade  and  three  green  ribbons. 

At  that  moment  a  young  man  arrived.  He  was  a  M.  Pillet, 
who  subsequently  became  the  head  of  one  of  the  principal  printing 
establishments,  and  the  founder  of  the  Journal  des  villes  et  des 
campagnes.  He  came  to  present  an  invoice  to  Marat,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  commissionaire  named  Laurent  Bas.  The 
latter  stood  usually  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers,  and 
frequently  assisted  in  the  despatch  of  V Ami  du  peuple.  He 
brought  that  day  a  load  of  paper,  which  came  from  Boichard's 
warehouses  and  was  intended  for  the  printing  of  Marat's  news- 
paper, which  was  done  at  the  house  of  the  writer  himself.  He 
was  allowed  to  enter.  Marat  was  in  his  bath.  While  examining 
the  invoice,  he  asked  the  young  man  to  open  partly  the  window 
of  the  bathroom.  Then  he  passed  the  invoice  and  gave  it  back 
to  him. 

M.  Pillet  is  the  last  person  who  spoke  to  Marat  before  Mile,  de 
Corday  was  ushered  into  his  presence.  As  he  was  going  out,  he 
saw  the  young  girl,  whom  the  portress,  while  continuing  to  fold 
her  newspapers,  was  endeavouring  to  convince  of  the  uselessness 
of  her  application,  notwithstanding  the  latter's  earnest  entreaties 
to  speak  to  the  deputy. 

At  the  sound  of  the  altercation,  Simonne  Evrard  came  out  of 
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the  study.  When  she  learned  that  Charlotte  was  the  visitor  who 
had  already  come  in  the  morning,  she  consented  to  go  and  inquire 
if  she  could  be  received.  Almost  immediately  she  reappeared, 
bearing  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  She  led  Charlotte  through 
the  dining-room,  opened  the  door  of  the  bathroom  for  her,  made 
her  enter  and  closed  the  door  again.  Then  she  returned  to  the 
ante-chamber. 

Did  the  strange  visit  of  this  unknown  woman  inspire  Simonne 

Evrard  with  any  suspicions  ?     No,  undoubtedly,  since  she  herself 

admitted   Charlotte   into   Marat's   presence.     She   has,   however, 

asserted  that  she  experienced  a  sort  of  instinctive  distrust.     Was 

not  this  rather  a  paltry  feminine  jealousy,  and  the  suspicions, 

did  not  they  aim  at  Marat  rather  than  at  Charlotte  ?     It  is  certain 

:hat  she  endeavoured  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  what  was 

>assing  in  this  room  where  her  lover  was  shut  up  with  a  strange 

roman,  young  and  pretty.     At  the  end  of  a  moment  she  re-opened 

le  door.     Charlotte  was  seated  near  the  bath,  with  her  back  to 

ie  window.     Simonne  went  in,  holding  in  her  hand  the  decanter, 

id   consulted   Marat   about   the  quantity  of   clay  mixed  with 

Le   almond-water.      Marat    replied   that    M  there    was    not    too 

iuch,  but  she  might  take  away  a  little  piece."     At  the  moment 

rhen  Simonne  was  about  to  withdraw  she  looked  back,   and, 

jeing  on  the  window  two  plates  on  which  were  rissoles  of  veal  and 

calves'  brains  intended  for  the  evening  meal,  she  took  these  two 

)lates  and  carried  them  away,  closing  the  door  again  behind  her. 

Scarcely  had  she  placed  the  plates  on  the  kitchen  table  when 

te  heard  the  sound  of  a  hoarse  moan.     She  rushed  in.     "  Help  ! 

ly  good  friend,"  exclaimed  Marat,  and  immediately  his  head  fell 

>ack  on  the  shelf  of  the  bath,  the  water  of  which  became  quite 

red.     An  enormous  jet  of  blood — as  big  as  the  fist — was  spurting 

rom  Marat's  bare  chest,  and  was  already  making  a  furrow  on 

:he  slightly  sloping  tile-flooring  of  the  room,  so  far  as  the  bedroom 

loor. »     Charlotte,  very  pale,  stood  motionless  against  the  window  ; 

ie  knife  was  placed  on  the  shelf  amongst  papers  and  journals,8 

wet  with  blood. 

We  can  with  difficulty  form  an  idea  of  the  spectacle  which  the 
iifferent  rooms  of  the  apartment  presented  during  the  moments 
rhich  followed  the  murder.  The  four  women,  Simonne  and 
atherine  Evrard,  Jeannette,  the  Citizeness  Aubin,  raised  cries 

1  At  the  time  when  the  house  was  pulled  down,  this  door  was  bought  by  M.  Victorien 
>ardou. 

*  These  journals  were  two  numbers  of  VAmi  clu  peuple,  which  Albertine  Marat  preserved 
until  1837.  She  gave  them  then  to  Colonel  Maurin,  after  whose  death  they  passed  into 
the  collection  of  La  B6doyere.  The  latter  took  a  dislike  to  these  lugubrious  sheets,  and 
offered  them  to  the  father  of  M.  Anatole  France,  in  whose  possession  they  are  to-day. 
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of  terror  and  of  grief.  Charlotte,  the  blow  struck,  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  first  moment  of  stupefaction  to  gain  the  lobby, 
where  the  commissionaire  Laurent  Bas,  who  had  remained  there 
after  the  departure  of  M.  Pillet,  threw  himself  upon  her  and  bore 
her  to  the  ground. 

Bas,  on  entering,  had  left  the  door  of  the  apartment  open.  A 
surgeon-dentist,  Claire  Michon-Delafond^e,  who  was  the  principal 
tenant  of  the  house,  rushed  in  at  the  noise.  In  passing  through 
the  lobby,  he  saw  Charlotte  stretched  on  the  floor  and  Bas  striking 
her  with  his  fist.  He  stepped  over  the  pair  without  stopping, 
passed  through  the  dining-room  and  entered  the  bathroom. 
Marat  was  making  vain  efforts  to  move  his  tongue  and  to  utter 
some  words.  The  last  beats  of  the  heart  sent  the  blood  in  great 
bubbles  through  the  gaping  wound. 

Delafondee  took  the  dying  man  in  his  arms,  and,  carrying  him 
out  of  the  bathroom,  conveyed  him  into  the  adjoining  room, 
while  the  woman  Aubin  ran  to  fetch  Dr.  Pelletan,  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Health.  It  was  through  her  that  people  in  the 
street  learned  of  the  drama  which  had  just  happened. 

In  a  few  moments  the  house  was  full  of  people.  Blood  was 
everywhere.  Steps  had  carried  it  over  all  the  floors  ;  the  carrying 
of  the  body  into  the  bedroom  had  inundated  the  wainscots  with  it ; 
bloodstained  water  which  had  spurted  out  of  the  bath  or  dropped 
from  the  corpse  trickled  right  into  the  kitchen.  It  was  an  indes- 
cribable sight,  which  froze  with  terror  those  whom  simple  curiosity 
had  attracted. 

In  the  lobby,  Charlotte,  whom  two  men  held  by  the  wrists, 
appeared  resigned  and  calm.  When  Gaillard-Dumesnil,  com- 
missioner of  police,  arrived,  they  pushed  her  into  the  salon  to 
proceed  to  interrogate  her  there. 

Outside  the  house  a  crowd  assembled.  The  hackney-coach 
which  had  brought  Charlotte  Corday  was  still  standing  there. 
They  questioned  Joseph  Henoque,  the  driver,  and  learned  from 
him  that  the  assassin  was  a  woman,  a  young  girl  of  fashion,  an 
aristocrat,  and  the  spectators  passed  these  details  on  from  one  to 
another  with  astonishment. 

The  astonishment,  after  a  hundred  years,  still  continues.  No 
fact  in  any  history  has  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  imagination 
of  men.  This  young  girl  of  good  family,  piously  brought  up, 
very  "  womanly,"  bringing  from  her  province  to  Paris  the  project 
long  premeditated  of  killing  a  man,  executing  her  crime  coldly, 
unhesitatingly,  then  surrendering  herself,  with  the  same  composure, 
to  the  horrible  death  which  awaits  her,  without  showing  any  sign 
of  weakness  during  three  whole  days — that  is  what  surpasses 
Cinna  and  eclipses  Brutus.    The  deed  of  Charlotte  Corday  came 
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very  near  to  founding  in  France  the  religion  of  assassination. 
Poets  have  sung  of  it ;  her  name  has  become  synonymous  with 
that  of  heroine  ;  her  crime  has  inspired  a  thousand  artists,  painters, 
or  sculptors  ;  and  if  her  statue  does  not  yet  stand  on  any  of  our 
public  squares,  it  is  only  because  the  man  whom  she  slew  is  admitted 
to  the  honours  of  the  famous  bloc,  and  that  it  is  to  him  that  the 
official  homages  will  be  paid,  while  his  assassin  will  retain  all  the 
sympathies. 

For  our  part,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  put  forward  here  a 
personal  impression,  Charlotte  astonishes  us,  perplexes  us,  but 
does  not  fascinate  us.  The  heart  has  no  part  in  this  tragedy 
for  ever  famous.     The  heroine  is  too  sublime  to  be  affecting. 

She  is  sublime  when  to  a  question  of  Fouquier-Tinville  (the 
Public  Prosecutor)  she  answers  :  "  Oh,  the  monster,  he  takes 
me  for  an  assassin  !  "  Sublime  also  when  they  say  to  her  :  "  Who 
has  inspired  you  with  so  much  hatred  ?  "  and  she  replies :  "I 
have  no  need  of  the  hatred  of  others  ;  I  have  sufficient  of  my  own." 
She  is  sublime  again  when,  to  pay  what  she  owes  her  advocate, 
she  charges  him  to  liquidate  her  little  debts.  She  is  sublime 
always,  in  her  fearlessness  before  the  scaffold,  in  her  letters,  in  her 
least  utterances,  in  her  silences,  in  her  composure,  in  her  grave 
and  simple  serenity.  Her  ancestor  Corneille,  in  his  finest  moments 
of  inspiration,  would  have  written  for  her  a  part  surpassing  in 
grandeur  all  his  other  conceptions.  He  would  not  have  invented, 
with  all  his  genius,  the  attitude  and  the  answers  which  she  found 
without  effort  in  her  own  nature. 

That  is  why,  in  our  opinion,  Charlotte  remains  a  cold  problem. 
The  drama  would  be  poignant  if  it  were  human,  but  it  is  not ; 
it  surpasses  realities.  To  understand  and  to  love  Charlotte,  it 
is  necessary  to  equal  her  in  heroism  or  in  folly. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE    DRESS,    THE    HAIR    AND    THE    SKULL    OF    CHARLOTTE    CORDAY 


At  the  Salon  of  1880  four  artists  exhibited  portraits  of  Charlotte 
Corday.  M.  Aviat  represented  her  dressed  in  a  white  gown  ; 
M.  Werts  had  imagined  a  striped  toilette  of  light  blue  and  dark 
blue  ;  M.  Gere  dressed  her  in  a  skirt  of  old  rose  ornamented  with 
little  flowers  of  a  more  vivid  rose  ;  the  fourth,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  showed  her  to  us  clad  in  the  red  chemise  of  parricides. 

Is  it  then  impossible  to  ascertain  what  costume  Charlotte  wore 
on  July  13,  1793  ?  This  detail,  which  will  certainly  appear 
insignificant  to  many  persons,  has  until  now  given  rise  to  so  many 
different  opinions,  that  it  is  time  to  give  a  summary  of  the  matter 
and  to  determine  the  solution  of  it. 

All  the  contemporary  painters  of  the  Revolution — Hauer, 
Garneray  pere,  Hocquet,  Monnet,  Brion,  Denay,  Dumoulin — 
have  adopted  the  white  gown.  All  the  engravers,  on  the  contrary, 
have  bestowed  a  striped  gown  on  the  heroine.  It  is  a  matter  of 
profession,  of  process,  of  "  effect  "  J  we  can  with  difficulty  imagine 
all  that  engravers  have  sacrificed  of  historical  truth  to  the  necessities 
of  their  art.  We  ought  even  to  be  glad  that  none  of  them  was 
inspired  by  a  tragedy  of  the  time,  in  which  the  author,  obviously 
haunted  by  the  recollection  of  Judith,  shows  Charlotte,  "  dressed 
in  all  her  finery "  and  "  accompanied  by  her  waiting-maid/' 
entering  "  Marat's  tent  "  to  reveal  to  him  secrets  which  will 
render  him  "  master  of  the  town,"  and,  in  order  the  better  to 
confirm  the  sincerity  of  her  words,  she  allows  him  to  divine  the 
empire  which  he  exercises  over  her  heart.  Marat,  fascinated, 
subjugated,  "  quickly  orders  a  feast,"  and  it  is  at  this,  in  the 
course  of  a  tete-a-tete  which  promises  to  be  tender,  that  the  fatal 
denouement  occurs.  Doubtless,  fifteen  or  twenty  centuries  hence, 
the  history  of  Charlotte  Corday  will  be  related  in  this  style. 

It  is,  besides,  neither  painters  nor  modern  writers  that  must  be 
consulted  if  we  wish  to  know  precisely  the  picturesque  details  of 
historical  events ;  too  much  adjustment  of  facts  has  happened 
that  way.     In  the  matter  with  which  we  are  concerned  there  is 

I  only  one  source  of  incontestable  information ;    it  is  the  dossier 
itself  of  the  criminal  trial  in  which  are  deposited  the  declarations 
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of  the  witnesses.  Well,  Catherine  Evrard — on  a  question  of 
toilette  the  evidence  of  a  woman  is  irrefutable — recounted  to 
Montane,  president  of  the  Tribunal,  that  on  Saturday,  the  13th, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  woman,  "  dressed 
in  brown  and  wearing  a  black  hat,"  came  to  ask  for  the  Citizen 
Marat. 

Laurent  Bas,  the  commissionaire,  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
same  day,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  at  the  house  of  the 
"  Friend  of  the  People,"  and  who  threw  himself  upon  Charlotte 
and  held  her  for  a  considerable  time,  declares,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  saw  a  "  person  of  the  sex "  alighting  from  a  hackney- 
carriage  wearing  a  spotted  muslin  and  a  tall  hat  with  a  black 
cockade,  and  carrying  a  fan.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  hat  she 
had  worn  in  the  morning.  As  for  the  gown,  whether  on  account  of 
the  heat  or  for  some  other  reason,  she  had  changed  it  between  the 
two  visits. 

One  fact  stands  out  most  clearly  from  all  the  depositions,  from 
all  the  official  reports.  It  is  that  Charlotte,  by  the  dignity  of  her 
demeanour,  by  the  elegance  of  her  dress,  more  still  by  her  inex- 
plicable sang-froid,  produced  on  all  the  people  who  invaded  the 
house  immediately  the  crime  had  been  committed  a  rather  singular 
impression,  compounded  at  once  of  admiration  and  respect,  with 
something  else  which  cannot  be  defined,  which  the  liberty  of  man- 
ners of  the  times,  the  virile  temperament  of  the  young  girl  and  her 
imperturbable  self-possession  perhaps  excused.  Apart  from 
Laurent  Bas,  who,  short  of  stature,  ill-tempered  and  far  from 
robust,  boasted  of  having  thrown  "  the  monster  to  the  ground 
and  of  having  held  her  down  by  her  breasts,"  no  one  touched 
Charlotte.  When  they  had  bound  her  hands  in  the  lobby,  they 
led  her  into  the  salon,  the  rather  spacious  dimensions  of  which 
were  better  suited  to  the  examination  to  which  she  was  to  be 
subjected.  The  struggle  with  the  commissionaire,  the  position 
of  her  arms  fastened  behind  her  back,  had  disarranged  the  young 
girl's  fichu.  While  they  were  searching  her,  ■  it  partly  opened, 
and  allowed  them  to  perceive  her  budding  bosom.  Charlotte 
bent  forward  through  a  movement  of  instinctive  modesty,  and 
begged  that  they  would  unbind  her  hands,  in  order  that  she 
could  rearrange  her  dress.  Her  request  was  granted,  and,  turning 
towards  the  wall,  she  readjusted  her  corsage,  pulled  down  her 
sleeves,  and  put  on  her  gloves  again,  so  as  to  protect  her  wrists 
from  being  bruised  by  the  cords.  Then,  with  the  composure  which 
did  not  abandon  her  for  an  instant,  she  again  faced  the  com- 
missioners who  were  questioning  her.   They  were  there,  filling  the 

1  They  found  on  her  the  paper  sheath  which  had  served  as  wrapper  for  the  knife. 
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I alon,  devouring  the  heroine  with  their  eyes,  seeking  all  of  them  to 
lay  a  part  in  this  tragedy,  which  they  considered  "worthy  of 
ntiquity,"  of  that  antiquity  at  that  time  so  grotesquely  parodied, 
'here  were  people  brought  by  simple  curiosity,  for  they  had 
othing  to  do  there — such,  for  example,  as  Chabot,  who  drew 
pon  himself  from  Charlotte  an  ironical  word  of  contempt.  And 
rhile  the  examinations  succeeded  one  another,  while  each  one 
endeavoured  to  speak  to  her,  to  approach  her,  to  see  her,  they 
heard  in  the  adjoining  room  the  doctors  going  to  and  fro  around 
Marat's  body,  the  sound  of  the  brushes  and  the  dusters  scouring 
the  stone  and  wooden  floors,  which  were  being  washed  with  floods 
of  water,  and,  in  the  street,  the  solemn  clamour  of  the  immense 
crowd  of  people  who  were  crushing  one  another  before  the  door. 
All  Paris  was  flowing  into  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers.  Incessantly  a 
fresh  wave  broke  from  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  from  the  Rue  Haute- 
feuille,  from  the  Rue  de  T Observance,  from  the  Rue  des  Vieilles- 
Boucheries,  and  collided  with  the  compact  mass  of  spectators 
which  had  taken  up  its  position  under  the  windows  of  the  "  Friend 
of  the  People."  When  the  night  came,  stifling  and  heavy,  all 
eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  bedroom  windows,  which  stood  out  in 
luminous  squares  on  the  gloomy  facade.  They  saw  delineated 
there  the  passing  shadows  of  persons  who  seemed  very  busy; 
and  the  rumour  spread  that  the  doctors  were  proceeding  to  embalm 
the  body.  They  were  bound,  indeed,  to  take  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions, so  rapid  had  been  the  decomposition  of  the  blood.  To 
be  able  to  remain  beside  the  corpse,  they  were  obliged  to  burn 
aromatics  in  considerable  quantities,  and  these  flames  cast  on  to 
the  facades  of  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  their 
dancing  light,  the  reflection  of  which  illuminated  with  a  half-light 
the  river  of  heads  which  seemed  to  fill  the  street.  At  intervals 
one  of  the  folding  doors  of  the  carriage-entrance  opened  to  give 
passage  to  some  supernumerary  of  the  drama,  who,  importuned 
by  a  thousand  questions,  hastened  to  lose  himself  in  the  crowd. 
The  hackney-coach  which  had  brought  Charlotte  was  still  in  front 
of  the  house,  jostled  and  squeezed  by  the  populace,  who  hustled 
one  another  without  seeing  anything. 

At  last,  towards  midnight,  the  door  opened  quite  widely,  and 
a  great  cry  rose  from  the  crowd.  Beneath  the  porch,  lighted  by 
the  lamps  or  candles  which  several  persons  carried,  appeared  a 
group  of  men  assisting  forward  a  woman  very  pale,  her  hat  awry, 
her  arms  bound  behind  her  back.     It  was  she  ! 

It  is  said  that  on  perceiving,  framed  in  the  carriage-entrance, 
this  mass  of  madly  excited  heads,  on  receiving  full  in  the  face  the 
warm  breath  of  this  densely  packed  crowd,  Charlotte  felt  her 
courage  at  last  fail  her,  and  that  she  was  flung,  almost  fainting, 
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into  the  hackney-coach,  which,  starting  at  the  slow  pace  of  the 
faltering  horse,  and  scarcely  able  to  advance  in  the  midst  of  this 
human  sea,  took  the  road  towards  the  prison  of  the  Abbey. 

Mile,  de  Corday,  was  she  pretty?  After  having  read  the 
thousand  dithyrambic  descriptions  which  have  been  written  of 
her  beauty,  one  may  doubt  it. 

Harmand  (of  the  Meuse)  has  depicted  her  as  being  "  of  middle 
stature,  rather  strongly  than  slightly  built,  having  an  oval  face, 
beautiful  features,  noble  but  a  trifle  hard  ;  eyes  blue  and  piercing, 
and  containing  a  little  of  the  severity  of  her  features  ;  a  well-shaped 
nose,  a  beautiful  mouth  and  good  teeth  ;  chestnut  hair  and 
hands  and  arms  worthy  to  serve  as  models.  Her  movements 
expressed  dignity  and  grace,  and,  that  which  her  misfortune 
wished  me  to  see  (when  her  corsage  opened)  were  worthy  of  the 
chisels  of  Zeuxis  and  Praxiteles. " 

Ah  well !  in  reading  these  lines  over  again  a  conviction  comes  to 
me  that  this  bashful  libertine  of  a  Harmand  saw  nothing  at  all, 
and  that  he  is  lying  there,  as  he  has  lied  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  Memoir es. 

The  Repertoire  du  Tribunal  revolutionnaire  said,  on  the  contrary  : 
"  This  woman,  who  has  been  called  very  pretty,  was  not  pretty 
at  all.  In  appearance  she  was  stout  rather  than  youthful,  without 
grace  and  slovenly,  as  are  almost  all  female  philosophers  and  wits, 
Her  face  was  harsh,  insolent,  erysipelatous  and  of  a  deep  red. 
Charlotte  Corday  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  that  is  to  be, 
according  to  our  ideas,  almost  an  old  maid  ;  and,  above  all,  with  a 
masculine  demeanour  and  the  stature  of  a  hoyden.  She  was 
devoid  of  shame  and  devoid  of  modesty/' 

I  commend  these  two  portraits  to  the  notice  of  those  who  might 
believe  that  it  is  easy  to  disentangle  the  truth  in  history,  even  in 
going  back  to  the  recitals  of  eye-witnesses.  A  certain  person, 
sublimely  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  some,  is  execrable  and  ugly  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  All  are  sincere,  and  the  reader  is  left  very  en- 
lightened ! l 

Ah  well !  there  is  still  here  a  humble  and  slight  detail,  unknown, 
disdained,  which  is  going  to  teach  us  the  truth.  There  was  dis- 
covered, some  years  ago,  amongst  the  papers  of  M.  Georges  Mancel, 
former  librarian  of  Caen,  a  short  note  pencilled  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 
M.  Mancel  had  written  it — and  dated  it  May  10,  1852 — at  the 

1  To  these  portraits  we  ought  to  join  the  description  which  Charlotte  Corday's  passport 
contains.  This  document  is  thus  drafted  :  "  Let  pass  the  Cenne.  Marie  Corday,  native  of 
Mesnil-Imbert,  domiciled  at  Caen,  municipality  of  Caen,  district  of  Caen,  department  of 
the  Calvados,  aged  twenty-four  years,  height  5  feet  1  inch,  hair  and  eyebrows  chestnut, 
eyes  grey,  forehead  high,  nose  long,  mouth  middle-sized,  chin  round,  indented,  face  oval 
.  .  .  etc." 


■ 
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lictation  of  an  octogenarian,  a  woman  named  Berteauld,  who 
had  once  known  Charlotte.    This  note  was  thus  expressed  : 


"  Mile,  de  Corday  was  pitted  with  small-pox,  rather  tall  than 
short,  and  not  beautiful ;  but  she  had  a  look  so  sweet,  so  sweet, 
that  before  she  had  spoken  one  already  loved  her.  She  was  an 
angel  of  the  good  God  !  " 

Ordinary  features,  but  beautiful  none  the  less.  That  is  certainly 
what  we  find  in  all  the  descriptions — I  speak  of  those  which  are 
worth  the  trouble  of  being  taken  seriously — which  contemporaries 
have  left  us  of  Charlotte.  Moreover,  there  exists  of  her  a  little 
portrait  sketched  at  the  moment  of  the  trial,  in  which  we  find 
again  what  Madame  Berteauld  has  shown  us. 

The  story  is  known.  In  the  course  of  the  session  of  the  Revolu- 
onary  Tribunal  in  which  Charlotte  was  tried,  the  accused  per- 
ceived that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  on  duty  in 
the  pretorium  was  trying  to  make  a  sketch  of  her.  She  turned 
towards  him  to  facilitate  his  task  ;  then,  after  her  condemnation, 
she  obtained  permission  to  have  an  interview  of  an  hour  with  the 

tist,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  complete  his  sketch. 

The  fact  has  been — like  all  facts — related,  denied,  embellished, 
exaggerated,  disfigured,  contradicted.  In  short,  it  is  authentic ; 
but  I  shall  be  permitted  to  support  it  by  a  personal  recollection. 

tin  the  Etude  historique  of  M.  de  Monteyremar,  the  following 
ssage  has  keenly  interested  me  : 
I 


ti 


I 


"  It  is  at  the  Tribunal  that  Hauer  sketched  Charlotte  Corday. 
It  was  during  the  same  deliberations,  and  not  in  the  prison, 
that  the  accused  young  girl,  taking  advantage  of  an  interruption 
in  the  proceedings,  cut  off  a  tress  of  her  hair  and  offered  it  to 
the  painter,  more  affected,  more  touched,  than  she  was,  saying 
to  him  :  '  I  do  not  know,  Monsieur,  how  to  thank  you  for  the 
warm  interest  that  you  appear  to  show  me,  and  for  the  care 
you  have  taken  to  draw  my  portrait.  I  have  nothing  but  that 
to  offer  you ;  be  pleased  to  accept  it  and  to  keep  it  as  a 
souvenir.' 

"  These  precious  and  important  details,  which  come  to  destroy 
the  fable  invented  by  all  the  historians  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
without  exception,  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  single  moment. 
They  are  vouched  for  to  us  by  a  venerable  and  learned  eccle- 
siastic, the  Abbe  Dinome,  formerly  cure"  of  Romcrantin  (Loir-et- 
Cher),  now  living  in  retirement  at  Orleans  (where  he  resides 
Np 
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Faubourg  Madeleine,  59)  and  who,  in  1824,  being  vicar  to  the 
cathedral  of  Blois  (and  afterwards  cure  at  Orcheres),  became  the 
friend  of  the  painter  Hauer,  who  had  himself  retired  to  that 
town,  where  he  died  in  1829.  It  is  from  the  latter's  own 
mouth — he  had  a  hundred  times  related  it  with  pleasure  and 
emotion — that  the  Abbe  Dinome'  obtained  the  information  which 
permits  us  to  re-establish  the  facts  accurately  and  truthfully. 
The  fable  of  the  visit  to  the  prison  after  the  condemnation, 
invented  by  the  journals  of  the  time  and  reproduced  afterwards 
by  the  authors  who  have  dealt  with  this  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Revolution,  is  accordingly  henceforth  rejected  as  a  pure 
invention  and  an  historical  inaccuracy. 

"  It  was  much  later,  aided  by  his  recollections  (they  are 
amongst  those  which  one  never  forgets)  and  this  sketch  which 
he  had  made  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  that  M.  Hauer 
composed  the  portrait  of  Charlotte  Corday  which  is  to  be  seen 
to-day  in  the  museum  of  Versailles.  It  was  purchased  in  1839, 
ten  years  after  the  painter's  death,  for  600  francs,  by  the 
directorate  of  the  museums,  from  Madame  Hauer's  heirs. 

"  In  this  portrait,  which  is  incontestably  the  best  likeness, 
Hauer  has  represented  Charlotte  Corday  with  blond  hair,  blue 
eyes  and  a  very  fair  skin.  She  holds  the  avenging  knife  in  her 
hand,  and  on  her  head  is  the  cap  in  which  she  appeared  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  which  she  was  wearing  still 
when  she  mounted  the  scaffold.  Her  countenance,  although  of 
extreme  sweetness,  is,  however,  serious  and  perhaps  a  little 
contracted.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  of  false  heroism  in  her 
features,  but  a  little  preoccupation  with  the  melancholy  ordeal 
which  is  prepared  for  her. 

"  All  the  historians  of  Charlotte  Corday  are  in  agreement  about 
the  beauty  of  the  young  girl,  about  the  colour  of  her  blue  and 
piercing  eyes,  on  the  perfection  of  her  nose  and  mouth,  on  the 
regularity  of  her  features,  sweet  and,  nevertheless,  austere,  on 
the  grace  of  her  bearing.  But  they  differ  on  the  subject  of  her 
figure,  short  according  to  some,  tall  according  to  others.  If 
we  are  to  believe  M.  Hauer,  through  the  medium  of  his  venerable 
friend,  Charlotte  Corday  was  tall,  and  rather  strongly  than 
slightly  built. 

As  for  the  colour  of  her  hair,  it  is  impossible  for  further 
doubt  to  arise  about  that ;  it  was  blond.  The  Abbe  Dinome 
received  from  M.  Hauer's  own  hands,  and  had  in  his  possession 
for  some  years,  a  part  of  that  precious  tress  given  by  the  young 
girl  to  the  unknown  painter  during  the  trial.  Well,  the  Abbe 
Dinome"  assures  us  that  this  hair,  the  authenticity  of  which  was 
incontestable,  and  which  unhappily  the  unpardonable  blunder 
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of  a  servant  caused  him  to  lose,  was  blond,  of  a  beautiful  and 
true  blond — that  is  to  say,  neither  red  nor  ashy." 

These  lines,  as  I  have  said,  made  an  impression  on  me.  One 
ict  appeared  to  me  to  stand  out  from  them  in  a  manner  incontest- 
ible.  The  painter  Hauer  had  shared  with  his  friend,  the  Abbe* 
>inome\  Charlotte's  hair,  and  the  abbe'  had  lost  the  tress  which 
had  been  presented  to  him.  But  the  other?  The  one  which 
Hauer  had  left  in  his  possession  ?  What  had  become  of  it  ?  Such 
a  relic  is  carefully  transmitted  ;  the  painter's  heirs  would  doubtless 
know  in  what  collection,  in  what  hands,  it  is  to-day.  And  there 
I  was  starting  across  the  world  in  search  of  this  lock  of  hair  ! 

The  information  given  me  by  M.  de  Monteyremar  concerning  the 
Abbe  Dinome  caused  me  at  first  to  localise  my  investigations  to 
Blois  and  the  neighbourhood.  By  dint  of  seeking  Hauer's 
descendants  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  I  discovered  them  at  Arcis- 
sur-Aube,  whither  the  recollections  of  D  ant  on  had  drawn  me,  and 
there  I  had  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  communication  with 
Madame  Hauer — it  is  pronounced  Aor — the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
painter  of  Charlotte  Corday. 

Madame  Hauer1  is  almost  an  eye-witness  of  a  fact  which  she 
has  heard  related  at  least  a  million  times ;  and  the  letters  which 
she  consented  to  write  to  me  may  be  regarded  as  the  definitive 
truth  in  regard  to  the  interview  of  Charlotte  and  the  painter. 
They  determine,  besides,  the  silhouette  of  an  artist  who,  alone 
>erhaps  of  his  contemporaries,  endeavoured  to  portray  the  events 
the  Revolution  with  minute  accuracy*;    and  that  is  why  I 

1  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published,  Madame  Hauer  has  died  at  Arcis, 
February  5,  1896. 

'Amongst  the  hundreds  of  canvases,  engravings,  prints,  which  represent  the  death  of 
mis  XVI,  one  work  alone  perhaps  seems  of  absolute  accuracy.  It  is  a  canvas  of  Hauer 
rhich  was  shown  in  1867  at  Versailles,  in  an  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
rts  of  that  town.  In  this  painting  he  has  evidently  sacrificed  the  picturesque  to  the 
ithentic.  The  proof  of  it  is  that  he  has  taken  care  to  designate  all  the  personages  by 
lumbers  corresponding  to  the  names  placed  in  a  spot  apart  from  the  picture.  Louis  XVI 
there  represented  between  two  executioners,  one  of  whom  would  be,  it  is  said,  the  portrait 
self — the  only,  the  unique  portrait — of  the  famous  Sanson.  The  executioners  are  dressed 
ceremonial  costumes.  The  chief  has  his  bare  head  covered  by  a  fair  wig ;  he  wears  a 
mite  cravat  and  a  dark  green  redingote.  His  countenance  is  very  ordinary,  very  bour- 
geois. There  is  nothing  untidy  or  shabby  in  the  costume  of  any  of  the  other  executioners, 
Who  wear  tall  hats  and  are  dressed  in  maroon  or  black  redingotes.  The  priest,  whom 
the  painter  has  designated  by  these  two  words  :  "  The  confessor,"  dressed  in  his  ecclesias- 
tical costume,  turns  away  his  eyes.  He  is  bending  over  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  on  the 
side  where  the  coach  is  standing,  a  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand.  Only  one  countenance 
in  the  picture  appears  really  ignoble  and  base.  It  is  that  of  the  coachman  who  has  driven 
the  coach,  and  who  is  looking  on  from  the  top  of  his  seat.  His  long  nose,  his  cunning  eyes, 
might  well  have  constituted  a  recollection  which  would  have  impressed  the  artist. 
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permit  myself  to  cite  some  passages  from  these  interesting 
recollections : 

"  My  father-in-law,"  writes  Madame  Hauer  to  me,  "  as  his  name 
indicates,  was  of  German  origin.  He  belonged  to  a  senatorial 
family  of  Augsburg,  driven  from  that  town  in  the  seventeenth 
century  as  a  Catholic  family  which  had  refused  to  embrace  the 
Reformed  religion. 

"  Their  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  family,  with  its 
numerous  children,  took  refuge  at  Manheim,  where  my  father-in- 
law  was  born  in  1750.  He  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Jean 
Jacques. 

"  This  family,  fallen  though  it  was,  had,  nevertheless,  preserved 
noble  connections,  and  it  was  through  them  that  my  father-in- 
law,  educated  with  the  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  was  able 
to  acquire  his  talent  for  painting,  which  he  made  his  profession 
when  he  came  to  Paris  after  having  been  for  some  time  secretary 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg. 

"I  do  not  know  at  what  period  my  father-in-law  ceased  to 
paint  pictures,  as  I  do  not  know  that  at  which  he  painted  the 
death  of  Marat • ;  but  I  know  that  he  made  use  of  his  talent  for 
a  long  time,  and  that  it  was  his  source  of  livelihood,  since  he  had 
lost  what  little  private  means  remained  to  him  in  a  lawsuit.  I 
am  not  aware  of  what  became  of  the  picture  of  the  death  of  Marat ; 
perhaps  it  is  in  one  of  our  museums ;  for,  after  my  father-in-law's 
death,  his  children,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  sold  several 
pictures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Revolution,  notably  that 
of  Charlotte  Corday. 

"  My  husband  has  many  times  related  to  me  the  details  concern- 
ing the  portrait  of  Charlotte  Corday,  which  he  had  from  his  father's 
own  mouth. 

u  During  Charlotte  Corday's  trial  my  father-in-law  was  installed, 
with  his  painting  materials,  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  where 
he  sketched  the  portrait  of  Charlotte  Corday,  who,  on  perceiving 
what  he  was  doing,  proceeded  to  turn  towards  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  better  view  of  her.  It  was  she  who,  after  her 
condemnation,  requested  permission  for  the  painter  to  visit  her  in 
her  prison,  permission  which  was  accorded  the  more  readily  that  my 
father-in-law  was  well  known  to  the  Government,  being  captain 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  Th6atre-Francais  section. 

"  Charlotte  Corday  was  very  calm,  very  resigned,  during  the 
few  hours  which  passed  between  her  trial  and  her  death.  '  Mon- 
sieur,' said  she  to  my  father-in-law  when  he  entered  her  prison, 
1  a  few  moments  only  remain  to  me  to  live ;   I  saw  that  you 

1  Hauer  painted,  in  fact,  the  death  of  Marat,  a  picture  which  was  shown,  we  believe, 
at  the  Salon  of  1795. 
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desired  to  make  a  portrait  of  me,  and  I  have  requested  and 
obtained  permission  for  you  to  finish  it  before  my  death.'  And, 
seating  herself,  she  added  :    'I  am  ready  !  ' 

"  While  posing  for  her  portrait,  she  spoke  with  great  composure 
of  the  deed  she  had  committed.  Far  from  regretting  it,  she  gloried 
in  it  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of  France,  whom  she  had  just, 
said  she,  delivered  from  a  monster. 

"  Then,  looking  at  the  portrait,  she  made  some  suggestions  as 
to  adding  this  or  erasing  that.  My  father-in-law  had  been  in  the 
prison  for  about  two  hours,  when  suddenly  a  rat-tat  was  heard  at 
the  door.  '  Come  in  !  '  said  Charlotte.  The  door  opened,  the 
executioner  made  his  appearance,  and  entered,  carrying  the  scissors 
and  the  red  chemise.  Charlotte  experienced  only  that  single 
moment  of  fear ! 

"  '  What,  already  !  '  said  she,  and  grew  pale.  But,  recovering 
herself  immediately,  she  took  the  scissors  from  the  executioner's 
hand,  cut  off  a  long  tress  of  her  hair1,  and,  turning  towards  my 
father,  said  :  '  Monsieur,  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  just 
done  for  me.  I  cannot  offer  you,  in  order  to  show  my  gratitude, 
anything  but  this  lock  of  hair ;  accept  it  in  memory  of  a  poor 
dying  woman,  and  permit  me  to  ask  you  to  make  a  copy  of  this 
portrait  for  my  family  and  to  send  it  to  them/  (This  portrait  was 
painted  in  miniature  and  sent  to  the  family.) 

"  Then  she  set  out  for  the  scaffold,  to  which  my  father-in-law 
followed  her.  The  hair,  which  he  greatly  prized,  was  unhappily 
lost  in  removing  from  Paris  to  Blois  after  his  death.  /  have  never 
heard  him  say  that  a  lock  of  her  hair  had  been  given  to  anyone.  My 
husband  would  have  known  about  it ;  and,  as  this  loss  was  a  real 
regret  for  him,  he  would  certainly  have  requested  the  person  who 
had  had  it  to  give  it  him  back.  Charlotte's  hair  was  ashen  blond. 
My  husband  often  saw  and  handled  it." 


Nothing,  then,  remains  of  the  narrative  of  M.  de  Monteyremar. 
Hauer  had  entered  Charlotte's  cell,  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  the  condemned  woman  herself  the  hair,  which  he  had  shared 
with  no  one,  and  which  his  heirs  lost  in  moving  house.  Let  us 
add  that  the  portrait  painted  by  Hauer  is  to  be  found,  in  fact,  in 
the  Versailles  museum.  Eudore  Soulie,  in  his  learned  catalogue 
of  the  collections  of  which  he  had  the  care,  has  published  on  the 
subject  of  this  canvas  a  notice  in  which  are  recorded  the  greater 
part  of  the  details  which  Madame  Hauer  consented  to  tell  me. 

There  exists,  however,  a  relic  of  Charlotte  Corday.     At  the 

1  It  was  said  that  Madame  Richard,  wife  of  the  gate-keeper  of  the  Conciergerie,  preserved 
the  rest  of  Charlotte  Cord  ay's  hair. 
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Exhibition  of  1889  there  was,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  in  the  section  of  anthropology,  a  show-case  which  was  rather 
forsaken — there  were  so  many  other  more  gay  attractions  !  This 
show-case  contained  some  human  bones  found  in  the  ground  in 
the  course  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Tower  of  300  metres. 
Remains  of  Huguenots  killed  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
whose  bodies,  drifting  down  the  Seine,  would  have  been  buried  in 
this  spot,  or  Federate  victims  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Champ  de 

Mars,  in  1791  ? It  is  not  known.     Beside  these  bones  were 

arranged  some  skulls,  and  on  one  of  them  a  little  ticket  gave  this 
information  :  "  Skull  of  Charlotte  Corday,  belonging  to  the  Prince 
Roland  Bonaparte." 

Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  reserves  the  right  of  saying  one  day 
how  this  relic  came  into  his  possession,  and  on  what  probatory 
certificates  its  authenticity  rests.  He  possesses,  it  appears,  on  this 
point  documents  which  cannot  leave  any  doubt.  Let  us  merely 
say  that  Charlotte's  skull  had  been  seen,  about  1840,  by  Esquiros, 
at  the  house  of  M.  de  Saint- Albin.  It  passed  afterwards,  I  believe, 
to  M.  Duruy,  who  presented  it  to  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte. 

But,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  data  the  skull  itself  relates  its 
history ;  at  any  rate,  the  savants  who  have  studied  it,  MM. 
Topinard  and  Benedikt,  have  revealed  to  us  certain  peculiarities 
which  are  not  lacking  in  interest.  In  extracting  from  the  report 
of  their  labours,  written  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  some 
information  intelligible  to  simple  mortals,  we  learn  that  the  colour 
of  the  skull,  of  a  dirty  ivory  yellow,  glistening  and  smooth,  indicates 
beyond  question  that  Charlotte's  head  was  never  buried.  This 
skull  has  never  sojourned  in  the  earth,  nor  been  exposed  to  the 
fresh  air,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prepared  by  maceration,  then 
preserved  for  a  long  time  in  a  drawer  or  chest — sheltered,  in  a 
word,  from  atmospherical  changes. 

That  is  a  rather  singular  discovery.  Was  there,  then,  in  1793, 
a  fanatic  enthusiastic  enough  to  have  risked  his  life  by  going, 
during  the  night  which  followed  the  execution,  to  exhume  the 
head  of  the  heroine  ?  Or  are  we  to  believe  that  someone  bought 
from  the  executioner  himself  this  sanguinary  souvenir?  Or, 
what  seems  more  probable,  should  we  give  credence  to  a  tradition 
always  denied,  and  which  has  had  up  to  the  present  only  the  value 
of  gossip,  according  to  which — for  what  purpose  one  is  unable  to 
say — the  Government  of  that  time  gave  orders  for  Charlotte's 
body  to  be  conveyed  to  the  dissecting-room,  and  to  be  examined 
carefully?  We  might  then  suppose  that  the  head  had  been 
"  prepared "  by  some  doctor  and  preserved  as  a  curious 
specimen. 

It  has  never  been  said  that  Charlotte's  remains  passed,  from 
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1793,  to  the  position  of  relics.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  accom- 
plished, and  here  is  another  proof  of  it.  The  person,  whoever  he 
was,  who  preserved  the  skull  must  have  excited  envy  in  many 
people,  and  generously  distributed  the  teeth.  The  first  five  on 
either  side  have  been,  in  fact,  extracted  after  death.  Behind,  on 
the  left,  is  a  large  hole  corresponding  to  the  second  big  molar, 
which  was  decayed  and  extracted  some  time  before  death  ;  the  same 
observation  applies  to  the  right.  The  subject  had  evidently  had 
two  decayed  teeth  extracted  shortly  before  her  execution. 

The  ensemble  of  the  skull  is  normal — that  is  to  say,  of  average 
size — without  trace  of  artificial  or  pathological  deformation,  save 
one  or  two  cells,  or  of  irregularity.  The  forehead  is  low,  as  in  the 
most  beautiful  Greek  statues  of  women ;  the  ensemble  is  regular, 
harmonious,  with  the  finesse  and  the  curves  a  little  soft,  but  correct, 
of  female  skulls.  However,  Dr.  Benedikt  found  in  the  part  of  the 
forehead  above  the  nose  the  appearances  of  a  man's  skull.  To 
sum  up,  says  he,  there  are  anatomical  peculiarities  which  do  not 
correspond  entirely  to  typical  perfection,  but  which  do  not  seem 
to  authorise  the  classification  of  this  specimen  between  the 
pathologicals  and  atypiques. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   BATH  OF   MARAT 

[ere  remains  another  witness  of  the  drama  of  July  13,  1793  ; 

is  the  bath  in  which  Marat  was  when  he  was  stabbed  by  Charlotte 
)orday.  The  history  of  this  tragic  curio  is  so  strange,  its  Odyssey 
so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain, 
M.  H.  Ideville  collected  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
Moniteur  universel  the  memories  which  disappeared  at  the  same 
time  as  the  old  houses  of  the  Quartier  des  Cordeliers.  Marat 
naturally  had  his  place  there.  When,  two  years  later,  M.  Ideville 
collected  his  studies  in  a  volume,1  he  received,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  book,  the  following  letter  ; 

"  Monsieur, — I  have  read  your  work  Vieilles  maisons  etjeunes 
souvenirs.  .  .  .  You  have  seen  the  room  where  Marat  bathed, 
but  I  doubt  whether  you  know  his  bath.  More  happy  than 
you  in  this  respect,  the  good  cure  of  Sarzeau  (Morbihan)  showed 
it  to  me  during  the  holidays,  in  an  outhouse  adjoining  his  pres- 
bytery. It  is  not  an  ordinary  bath  ;  its  shape  is  that  of  a  copper 
sabot,  leaving  nothing  open  save  the  aperture  necessary  to  enter 
it  and  entirely  closed  elsewhere,  doubtless  to  keep  the  bath 
warm.    It  is  not  long  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  lie  at  full  length 

I  in  it  comfortably.  ...  On  its  upper  side  it  has  two  little 
crotchets  which  might  serve  to  make  a  reading-desk  .  .  .  and 
so  forth." 
The  letter  was  signed  :  "  Yves  Ropart." 
M.  Ideville  replied,  but  did  not  receive  any  further  letter.  Seven 
ears  afterwards,  he  saw  at  the  Exhibition  of  Portraits  of  the 
entury  the  famous  engraving  of  David.  He  thought  of  the 
sinister  relic,  and  wrote  to  his  unknown  correspondent  and  to 
the  cure  of  Sarzeau.  M.  Yves  Ropart  remained  silent,  but  the 
cure  replied  with  the  two  following  letters  : 

1  Vieilles  maisons  et  j'eunes  souvenirs,  by  M.  Henry  d'Ideville. 
201 
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"  June  18,  1885. 

"...  The  Abbe*  Rio,  brother  of  the  writer,  was  cure  of  a 
parish  in  the  diocese  of  Versailles  when  his  infirmities  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  ministry.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 
old  and  saintly  spinster,  Mile.  Capriol  de  Saint-Hilaire. 

"  So  soon  as  she  learned  that  he  was  going  to  end  his  days  at 
the  He  d'Ars,  his  native  district,  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
follow  him  with  all  her  personal  property,  promising  to  bequeath 
to  him  her  little  fortune,  to  be  employed  in  good  works  ;  amongst 
her  belongings  was  the  famous  bath.  I  came  to  the  He  aux 
Moines  two  or  three  years  after  her  death.  As  I  saw  M.  Rio 
every  fortnight,  I  often  heard  him  speak  of  this  bath,  and  he 
invited  me  to  go  up  to  the  loft,  where  it  was,  to  examine  it  at 
leisure.  But,  either  from  indifference  or  want  of  time — for  I 
was  always  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  my  island — I  did  not  see  it 
during  his  lifetime. 

"  Two  months  before  his  death,  he  made  his  will,  and  named 
me  his  testamentary  executor.  His  niece  was  appointed  universal 
legatee,  and  she  gave  me,  at  my  request,  Marat's  bath." 

"  July  9,  1885. 

"...  I  should  not  be  able  to  tell  you  the  exact  date  at  which 
M.  Rio  and  Mile.  Capriol  de  Saint-Hilaire  left  the  diocese  of 
Versailles  ;  but  I  think  it  was  in  1858  or  i860.  He  was  cure 
in  two  parishes ;  the  last,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  Meudon. 
Besides,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  certain  about  the  matter.  You 
have  only  to  write  to  the  vicar-general  of  the  Bishop  of  Versailles. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  lady  resided  in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  parishes.  Her  father,  who  was  general  of  brigade,  retired 
in  1830.  I  have  in  my  possession  all  his  decorations,  as  well  as 
his  sword.  The  vicar  of  the  He  d'Ars,  whom  I  saw  yesterday, 
assured  me  that  some  members  of  his  family  were  still  alive. 
They  are  bound  to  know  at  Versailles  the  place  of  their  residence, 
and,  in  consequence,  in  what  circumstances  this  relic  came 
into  this  lady's  possession. 

"  M.  du  Bodan,  deputy,  who  resides  on  the  He  aux  Moines, 
spoke  one  day  to  M.  Thiers  about  this  bath,  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  it.  '  No,'  he  replied.  '  Well !  ' 
said  the  deputy,  '  it  is  one  of  my  friends  who  is  the  owner  of  it.' 
1  That  does  not  astonish  me,'  answered  M.  Thiers,  '  for,  despite 
all  my  inquiries,  I  have  found  no  trace  of  its  existence  any- 
where.' 

"  If  this  relic  belonged  to  a  common  family,  or  was  in  the 
possession  of  some  practical  joker,  I  should  not  believe  in  the 
least  in  its  authenticity.     But  that  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
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an  old  and  saintly  lady,  who  died  in  1862,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.    I  believe  that  doubt  is  no  longer  possible.' ' 

M.  Ideville's  singular  discovery  was  noised  abroad ;  and  the 
Figaro  had  a  word  to  say  about  it.  This  was  enough  to  awaken 
public  interest ;  and,  a  year  later,  the  same  journal  related  in 
these  terms  the  epilogue  of  the  adventure  : 

"  It  was  about  a  year  ago  (July  15,  1885)  that  the  Figaro 
published  on  this  page  an  article  entitled  :  '  The  Bath  of  Marat.' 

M  Our  readers  recollect  perhaps  the  Odyssey  of  this  bizarre 
historical  object  of  which  we  at  that  time  gave  an  account. 
This  sanguinary  relic,  of  which  a  rather  singular  circumstance 
had  revealed  the  existence,  was  found  in  the  depths  of  Brittany 
in  the  possession  of  a  '  rector,'  cure-dean  of  the  little  town  of 
Sarzeau  (Morbihan).  The  good  priest  had  inherited  it  from  an 
old  Royalist  and  Catholic  lady,  Mile.  Capriol  de  Saint-Hilaire, 
who  died  in  1862. 

"  The  revelations  in  the  Figaro  all  at  once  made  the  venerable 
dean  famous,  a  little  against  his  will.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
his  glory.  The  Republican  newspapers  naturally  expressed 
doubts  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  treasure,  and  disputa- 
tions began  on  the  matter.  The  great  argument  of  the  enemies 
was  this  :  '  How  had  such  an  object  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
an  old  Royalist  devotee  ? '  In  our  opinion,  it  was  precisely  this 
long,  unbroken  possession,  the  oblivion,  the  contempt,  in  which 
this  singular  relic  had  been  left  which  gave  it  a  stamp  of 
authenticity. 

"  Mile.  Capriol  de  Saint-Hilaire,  who  died  in  1862,  recollected 
very  well  the  acquisition  made  by  her  father,  about  the  year 
1805,  of  Marat's  bath.  The  young  girl  was  then  about  fifteen, 
and  she  often  related  to  persons  still  living  the  circumstances 
of  this  acquisition.  Her  father  had  brought  the  object  from  a 
dealer  in  scrap-iron  in  the  Rue  d' Argent euil." 

It  only  remains  to-day  to  follow,  to  reconstitute  the  existence 
the  bath  from  1793  to  1805.  What  became,  after  Marat's 
death,  of  the  property  of  the  Conventional  ? 

On  the  day  following  Marat's  death,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  Theatre-Francais  section,  after  affixing  the  seals  in  the 
apartment  of  the  terrible  publicist,  proceeded  to  the  inventory  of 
his  furniture.  Among  the  objects  which  appear  in  this  inventory, 
which  is  very  detailed,  are,  "  a  library,  two  globes  and  a  box 
containing  a  surgical  instrument,"  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
bath.    Marat  confined  himself,  without  doubt,  to  sending  for  one 
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from  the  nearest  person  who  hired  such  things  out,  when  he  felt 
the  need  of  taking  a  bath.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  hirer 
kept,  after  having  taken  it  back  from  Marat's  house,  the  bath 
in  which  the  "  Friend  of  the  People  "  had  died.  Then  it  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  all  things,  and  have  been  sold  as  scrap- 
iron. 

However  that  may  be,  the  matter  announced  by  the  great  voice 
of  the  Figaro  made  some  sensation.  The  good  cure  of  Sarzeau 
already  saw  the  English  covering  with  gold  his  priceless  relic. 
He  already  saw  his  church  reconstructed,  his  schools  built,  his 
hospital  richly  endowed. 

Unhappily,  these  piously  ambitious  dreams  were  not  realised ; 
the  postman  did  not  bring  him  any  letter  bearing  the  London 
postmark,  and  wonderful  proposals  did  not  flow  into  the  pres- 
bytery. A  few  modest  offers  were  repulsed  with  disdain ;  the  Musee 
Carnavalet,  it  is  said,  and,  later,  the  Musee  Grevin  obtained  only 
haughty  and  negative  answers. 

However,  the  noise  made  about  the  bath  was  far  from  doing 
harm  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sarzeau.  From  neighbouring  towns, 
during  the  summer,  people  came  on  pilgrimage  to  contemplate 
the  sanguinary  trophy  of  the  Revolution.  One  fine  day,  a  business 
man  proposed  to  the  fortunate  owner  to  hawk  about  and  parade 
through  France,  at  their  common  expense,  the  sinister  relic, 
promising  him  to  realise  in  this  way  considerable  profits,  which 
would  naturally  be  divided  between  "  the  Barnum  "  and  the 
poor.  The  cure  refused  these  offers,  which  he  justly  considered 
incompatible  with  his  dignity  ;  while  he  was  unwilling  to  deprive 
the  innkeepers  of  Sarzeau  of  the  unexpected  windfalls  which  the 
excursions  of  certain  tourists  were  bringing  them. 

It  was  in  vain,  alas  !  that  our  poor  cure  had  discounted  the 
future.  The  unconcerned  Americans  and  English  remained 
insensible ;  no  negotiation  was  begun  by  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
to  acquire  the  bath  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People." 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  change  his  tone  and  renounce  his 
illusions  !  Little  by  little,  since  no  more  offers  came  and  silence 
threatened  to  reign  for  ever  around  the  despised  treasure,  the 
parish  of  Sarzeau,  which  had  already  seen  its  basilica,  its  asylums, 
its  superb  scholastic  establishments  successively  vanish  in  smoke, 
looked  very  much  like  deriving  no  advantage  from  the  treasure 
so  long  buried  at  the  presbytery,  and  which  a  fortunate  chance 
alone  had  exhumed. 

Returned  from  his  beautiful  journey  into  the  land  of  dreams 
and  brought  back  to  reality,  the  cure"  of  Sarzeau  at  length  con- 
sented to  accept  the  offers  of  the  Mus6e  GreVin.  The  sum  was 
still  rather  considerable,  and  the  price  of  the  bath  would  suffice 
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to  rebuild  partly  the  little  girls'  school  of  the  borough  of  Sarzeau. 
In  fact,  the  trustees  of  the  Musee  Grevin,  who  would  never  have 
consented  to  pay  to  a  business  man  or  a  dealer  in  curios  3,000 
francs  for  the  historical  object  in  question,  had  no  hesitation  in 
depositing  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable  ecclesiastic  a  sum  of 
which  they  knew  in  advance  the  charitable  destination.  Thus, 
they  will  have  done  a  good  action  and  certainly  a  fine  stroke  of 
business. 

The  bath  is  of  copper,  of  a  fawn  colour  almost  black.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  sabot,  such  as  the  engravings  of  the  time  represent, 
and  such  as  the  learned  M.  Cousin  has  described  it. 

A  sort  of  copper  stool  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  which 
'  permitted  the  person  who  was  using  it  to  remain  seated  and  to 
write  easily.  Under  this  stool  was  placed  the  apparatus  to  heat 
the  bath.  Time,  one  may  say,  has  engraved  its  imprint  in  singular 
fashion  on  this  homely  bronze.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  since 
July  13,  1793,  Marat's  bath  has  never  been  sullied  by  the  contact 
of  water.  The  stains  of  the  tribune's  blood  ought  to  remain 
there  still.  In  any  case,  one  sees  distinctly  encrusted  the 
horizontal  traces  of  the  sulphurous  drugs  of  which  the  baths  of  the 
Conventional,  attacked,  one  knows,  by  a  skin  disease,  were 
composed. 

And  that  is  how  the  authentic  bath  of  Marat  figures,  as  principal 
accessory,  in  the  scene  pretty  accurately  reconstructed  which 
represents,  at  the  Musee  Grevin,  the  death  of  the  M  Friend  of  the 
People."1 

1  We  say  pretty  accurately  reconstructed,  and  the  reason  is  this  :  The  fine  scene  of  the 
Musee  Grevin  represents  Charlotte  near  the  bath,  in  which  lies  the  man  whom  she  has 
just  killed.  Through  the  door  of  the  dining-room  Simonne  Evrard,  the  commissionaire 
Laurent  Bas,  and  several  other  persons  as  well,  are  rushing  into  the  bathroom  at  the 
call  of  the  dying  man. 

Here  there  is  an  inaccuracy.  After  striking  the  blow,  Charlotte  had  time  to  leave  the 
bathroom,  cross  the  dining-room  and  gain  the  lobby.  Doubtless  she  contemplated 
making  her  escape.  It  was  only  in  the  lobby  that  she  was  seized  by  Laurent  Bas,  who 
threw  himself  upon  her  and  held  her,  while  Simonne  and  the  other  women  ran  to  the 
assistance  of  the  wounded  man.  That  fact,  at  least,  one  is  able  to  disentangle  in  the  midst 
of  the  statements  of  the  different  witnesses. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   EPILOGUE   OF  THE   DRAMA 

The  "  Friend  of  the  People  "  dead,  the  apotheosis  which  we  shall 
relate  terminated,  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers  was  left 
empty. 

A  month  after  the  drama,  Simonne  Evrard,  the  "  Widow  " 
Marat,  presented  herself  before  the  Convention  and  made  a  little 
speech,  in  which  she  demanded  "  nothing  except  a  tomb."  She 
had,  besides,  as  we  have  seen,  no  official  right  to  the  title  of 
"  Widow  "  Marat.  Let  us  remark  also  that  she  never  drew  from 
the  State  any  pension  as  such.  She  survived  the  man  whom  she 
had  loved  thirty-one  years ;  Albertine  Marat  did  not  leave  her ; 
all  the  tribune's  family  regarded  her,  moreover,  as  equal  to  a 
relative,  and  the  journal  of  the  Mountain  published,  in  August 
1793,  the  singular  certificate  which  follows : 


"  Although  already  convinced  of  the  important  services 
rendered  by  the  Citizeness  Evrard  to  the  Citizen  Marat,  her 
spouse,  we  have  believed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  give  to  this 
deed  all  the  authenticity  which  our  gratitude  demands,  to  call 
to  witness  all  the  persons  who  knew  the  situation  to  which  our 
brother  was  reduced  by  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made  to 
co-operate  in  the  Revolution. 

Deeply  moved  by  admiration  and  gratitude  towards  our 

Lear  and  worthy  sister,  we  declare  that  it  is  to  her  that  the 
Family  of  her  spouse  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  last 

rears  of  his  life. 

We  therefore  declare  that  it  is  with  gratification  that  we 
fulfil  our  brother's  wishes  in  recognising  the  Citizeness  Evrard 
as  our  sister,  and  that  we  shall  hold  as  infamous  those  of  his 
family,  if  anyone  of  it  be  found  who  may  not  share  the  senti- 

Lents  of  esteem  and  gratitude  that  we  owe  her.    And  if,  con- 
trary to  our  expectations,  such  be  found,  we  demand  that  their 

tames  may  be  known,  since  we  refuse  to  share  their  infamy. 
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"  Executed   at  Paris,  this  12th  of  August,  Year  II  of  the 
French  Republic. 

"  Marie-Anne  Marat,  f-«>  Olivier, 
"  Albertine  Marat,  Jean-Pierre  Marat." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  irregular  situation  of  Simonne 
Evrard,  whatever  horror  all  that  concerns  Marat  may  inspire, 
there  is  one  thing  which  we  ought  to  admire  unreservedly.    It  is 
the  pious  adoration  which  the  two  women  with  whom  he  lived,   \ 
his  mistress  and  his  sister,  consecrated  to  his  memory. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  ephemeral  thing  in  France ;    two  years  after 
his  death,  one  thought  no  more  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People  1 
except  to  execrate  his  memory.     Simonne  Evrard  and  Albertine  ) 
Marat,  united  by  their  sentiments  and  their  recollections,  found 
a  refuge  together  in  a  small  and  poor  lodging  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques.     They  assisted,  as  silent  and  deeply  interested  witnesses, 
at  the  downfall  of  the  Directory,  at  the  Imperial  epic,   at  the  j 
Restoration.     Always  they  dreamed  and  said  to  one  another  with  jj 
a  sigh  :    "  If  he  were  there  !  " 

How  did  they  live  ?  During  the  days  which  followed  Marat's 
death,  there  was  all  over  France  such  frantic  despair — feigned  or  J 
real — that  citizens  voluntarily  imposed  a  tax  on  themselves  in  J 
order  to  provide  an  income  for  "  his  widow."  Dr.  Cabanes  was  j 
acquainted  with  an  unpublished  document  in  which  the  Citizen  | 
Arnoux,  superintendent  of  the  military  hospital  at  Montpellier,  j 
settled  upon  the  "  Widow  "  Marat  an  annuity  of  50  livres.  Did  j 
Simonne  Evrard  receive  several  offers  of  this  kind  ?  I  am  not  j 
aware  of  it.  What  is  certain,  is  that  she  had  saved  from  the  wreck  I 
a  little  income  of  560  livres  from  State  securities,  on  which  she  1 
lived.  Albertine  Marat  made  very  delicate  pieces  of  jewellery  j 
and  contrived  in  this  way  to  earn  her  living. 

Simonne  died  in  1824,  from  the  results  of  a  fall  at  No.  33  Rue  I 
de  la  Barillerie ;    she  was  only  sixty.    Albertine,  who  since  1793  j 
had  not  ceased  to  live  with  her,  remained  alone  in  the  poor  apart-  1 
ment  which  they  had  rented  at  their  common  expense ;   she  was  9 
still  living  there  in  1835.     She  received  there  occasionally  some 
distinguished  men — thinkers,  historians,  or  philosophers,  eager  to  jj 
hear  from  her  own  lips  the  recital  of  the  events  of  the  Revolu-  j 
tionary  epoch.    Alphonse  Esquiros,  Emile  de  la  Bedolliere,  Colonel  j 
Maurin,  Aime*  Martin,  came  there  to  form  a  circle  around  the  old  t 
woman,  always  proud  of  the  name  she  bore.     The  last  three — ■  8 
passionate  collectors — did  not  wait   for  the  moment  at  which 
they  would  be  able  to  share  the  spoil  of  her  whom  poverty  was 
obliging  every  day  to  surrender,  one  by  one,  the  fragments  of  her 
property,  her  family  souvenirs  which  the  necessities  of  life  were 
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obliging  her  to  part  with. "  It  is  to  her  lodging  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Barillerie  that  she  summoned  Raspail,  to  whom  she  wished  to 
make  over  certain  relics  of  Marat,  doubtless  considering  the  young 
revolutionary  worthy  to  inherit  the  property  of  the  fierce 
demagogue  of  1793. 

Alphonse  Esquiros  has  left  a  picturesque  account  of  the  interview 
which  he  had  with  Albertine  Marat  in  1832  : 

"  I  ventured,"  says  he,  "  so  soon  as  I  returned  to  Paris,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Marat's  sister,  who  is  still  living.  She  has,  it  is 
said,  refused  to  marry,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  name  in  which  she 
glories. 

"  It  was  a  wet  day. 

"  Rue  de  la  Barillerie,  No.  52  (it  was  the  address  to  which 
the  great  statuary  David  had  directed  me),  I  encountered  a 
narrow,  gloomy  passage  protected  by  a  door.  On  the  wall  I 
read  these  words  :   *  The  porter  is  on  the  second  floor.' 

"  I  went  up. 

"  On  the  second  floor  I  asked  for  Mile.  Marat.  The  porter 
and  his  wife  looked  at  one  another  in  silence. 

"  '  She  lives  here,  does  she  not  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  Monsieur.' 

"  '  Is  she  at  home  ?  ' 

"  '  Always  ;  that  poor  girl  is  paralysed  in  her  legs.' 

"  '  On  what  floor  does  she  live  ?  ' 

"  '  On  the  fifth— the  door  on  the  right.' 

"  The  porter's  wife,  who  until  then,  had  looked  at  me  without 
>aying  anything,  added  in  a  jeering  tone  : 

"  '  She  is  no  longer  a  young  girl,  yes,  forsooth  !  ' 

"  I  continued  to  ascend.     The  staircase  became  more  and 

tore  steep.  The  walls,  which  were  without  whitewash,  exposed 
:o  the  light  the  dirty,  bare  plaster.  Arrived  right  at  the  top, 
>efore  a  badly-fitting  door,  I  knocked.    After  waiting  for  some 

Loments,  during  which  I  gave  a  last  glance  at  the  dilapidated 
surroundings,  the  door  was  opened.    I  stood  there  struck  with 

tazement.     The  being  who  had  just  opened  to  me  and  who 
ras  looking  at  me  was  Marat ! 

I  had  been  warned  of  this  almost  supernatural  resemblance 
>etween  brother  and  sister,  but  I  did  not  believe  it  possible  to 

ds  degree.    Her  ambiguous  mode  of  dress  further  assisted  the 

lusion.    She  wore  on  her  head  a  white  napkin,  which  allowed 
rery  little  hair  to  escape.    This  napkin  made  me  recollect  that 
Marat  had  had  his  head  covered  in  this  fashion  when  he  was 
killed  in  his  bath.    I  asked  the  usual  question  : 

rl  See  Marat  inconnu,  by  Dr.  Cabanes. 
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"  '  Mademoiselle  Marat  ?  ' 

u  She  fixed  her  eyes,  which  were  dark  and  piercing,  on  me 
and  replied : 

M'It  is  here.     Come  in.' 

"  She  conducted  me  through  a  gloomy  closet  in  which  you 
saw  dimly  in  a  corner  a  sort  of  bed.  This  closet  opened  into 
a  singular  room,  clean  enough,  but  poverty-stricken. 

"  All  the  furniture  which  it  contained  was  three  chairs,  a 
table,  a  cage  in  which  two  canaries  were  singing,  and  an  open 
cupboard  containing  a  few  books. 

One  of  the  panes  of  the  window  having  been  broken,  had 
been  replaced  by  a  sheet  of  greasy  paper,  through  which,  on 
this  rainy  day,  a  dim  and  wan  light  flickered  into  the  room.  .  .  . 

"  Marat's  sister  placed  herself  in  an  arm-chair  and  invited  me 
to  sit  beside  her.  .  .  .  When  she  had  been  informed  of  the 
object  of  my  visit,  I  ventured  on  some  questions  concerning 
her  brother.  I  was  surprised  to  find,  under  the  dress  and  appear- 
ance of  a  woman  of  the  people,  a  speech  correct  enough, 
terse  and  animated,  in  which  I  recognised  all  the  ideas  and 
frequently  even  the  expressions  of  her  brother.  Moreover,  she 
made  upon  me,  in  the  dim  light  which  reigned  in  that  room,  a 
peculiar  impression.  Little  by  little  the  terror  which  adhered 
to  the  men  and  the  things  of  '93  pervaded  me.  I  felt  cold. 
This  woman  seemed  to  me  less  the  sister  of  Marat  than  his 
spirit.  .  .  . 

"  Several  times  I  surprised  her  regarding  me  with  suspicious 
and  inquisitorial  looks.  In  her  the  passing  years  had  not  lulled 
to  sleep  the  suspicious  disposition  of  the  revolutionaries  of  '93. 
She  even  admitted  to  me  that  she  needed  to  make  inquiries 
on  the  subject  of  my  '  civism.'  I  observed  her  also  grow  angry 
at  some  opinions  which  I  expressed  to  her ;  it  was  assuredly 
Marat's  blood.  The  principles  which  her  brother  had  defended 
seemed  to  her  alone  worthy  of  interest ;  the  details  of  his  private 
life  were,  according  to  her,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  man, 
calamitous  and  transitory,  which  death  obliterates  under  a 
little  mould.  I,  however,  obtained  from  her,  by  dint  of  entreaties, 
some  information  concerning  the  life  and  habits  of  Marat. 
She  spoke  to  me  of  Charlotte  Corday  as  an  adventuress  and  a 
girl  of  evil  life." 

On  November  6,  1841,  the  following  announcement  appeared 
in  the  Sikle  : 

*  The  sister  of  the  famous  Marat  has  just  died,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years,  in  a  garret  in  the  Rue  de  la  Barillerie,  in  the 
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midst  of  the  deepest  poverty.  No  one  was  near  her  on  her 
death-bed  save  a  grocer,  her  sole  heir,  and  a  portress,  the  one 
friend  who  had  remained  to  her. 

"  This  lady,  whose  features,  strangely  marked,  recalled  the 
face  of  her  elder  brother,  lived  for  a  long  time  on  what  she 
earned  by  making  needles  for  watches,  a  work  in  which  she 
excelled,  it  is  said. 

"  She  was  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language. 

"  Infirmities  came  with  age,  and  she  fell  into  destitution. 
Four  neighbours  and  friends  accompanied  her  mortal  remains 
to  the  cemetery." 

That  was  all  her  funeral  oration. 

An  unknown  man  paid  6  francs  for  the  right  of  placing  a  cross 
on  the  tomb  which  the  municipality  granted  to  the  poor,  for  one 
year,  in  the  enclosure  of  the  common  grave. " 


1  A  great  grand-nephew  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People,"  who,  like  him,  bears  the  Christian 
names  and  the  surname  of  Jean  Paul  Marat,  is  living  to-day  in  Paris.     He  is  employed  in 
bank. 


DANTON    AT    HOME 


ARCIS  AND  PARIS 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  a  coffee-house  keeper 
established  himself  on  a  ground  floor  on  the  Quai  de  l'Ecole,  all 
the  shops  of  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  dealers  in  old  clothes.  The  celebrated  Manoury,  who 
kept  a  few  paces  from  there  an  establishment*  still  prosperous 
to-day,  the  foundation  of  which  had  preceded  a  long  time  the 
introduction  of  coffee  into  France,  since  it  had  been  opened  by  a 
chocolate-house  keeper  under  Henri  II — Manoury,  who  proceeded, 
in  1770,  to  revolutionise  the  game  of  draughts  in  suppressing 
eight  pawns  to  the  draught-board,1  did  not  see  without  some 
uneasiness  an  opposition  which  appeared  serious  spring  up  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  new  coffee-house  keeper  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  man  of 
the  common  people.  His  name  was  Charpentier,  and  it  was  known 
that  he  was  a  surveyor  of  taxes,  and  that  in  this  capacity  he  was 
the  possessor  of  some  fortune.  He  had  devoted  20,000  livres  to 
the  purchase  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  coffee-house  keeper,  and 
the  well-informed  people  of  the  neighbourhood  confided  to  one 
another  with  admiration  that  he  intended  to  spend  30,000  livres 
in  putting  the  shop  in  order.  And,  in  fact,  at  the  end  of  1773, 
the  scaffoldings  having  been  removed,  exposed  to  view  a  frontage 
in  a  style  which  was  at  once  substantial  and  attractive,  and  the 
entablature  of  which  bore  in  gold  letters  this  inscription  :  "  Cafe 
>u  Parnasse."1 

The  new  establishment  was  well  situated  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  Louvre,  on  the  descent  from  the  Pont-Neuf , 8  and  close 
to  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Chatelet.    It  became  in  a  short 

1  Lefeuve,  les  Anciennes  Maisons  de  Paris. 
8  Lefeuve. 

8  Lefeuve  does  not  say  at  what  number  of  the  Quai  de  l'Ecole  the  Caf6  du  Parnasse 
was  situated.  The  dictionary  of  la  Tynna,  as  well  as  that  of  Beraud  and  Dufey,  give  this 
information  :  '  At  No.  8  is  the  Passage  du  Caf6  du  Parnasse,  which  leads  from  the  Quai 
de  l'Ecole  to  the  Rue  des  Pretres-Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois.  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  proximity  to  an  ancient  cafe  which  stands  there  and  which  is  called  to-day  Caf6  du 
Pont-Neuf.  The  Annuaire  du  Commerce  for  that  year  mentions  the  Caf6  du  Pont-Neuf 
as  being  at  No.  10.  It  would  therefore  be  at  No.  10  (the  numbering  has  not  changed) 
that  Danton  would  be  married. 
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time  the  rendezvous  of  the  men  of  law — advocates  and  attorneys 
employed  in  the  courts  of  the  Parlement ;  a  grave  and  faithful 
clientele,  who  were  to  be  found  there  every  day  after  the  courts 
had  risen,  and  formed  a  gathering  of  quiet  men  of  whom  a 
contemporary l  has  traced  a  picturesque  sketch : 


"  We  imagine  that  we  still  see/'  wrote  he  in  1815,  "  the  master 
of  the  house,  with  his  little  round  wig,  his  grey  coat  and  his 
napkin  under  his  arm.  He  was  full  of  kind  attentions  for  his 
customers,  and  he  was  treated  by  them  with  cordial  respect. 
A  most  respectable  woman,  daughter  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
as  charming  as  she  was  obliging,  served  at  the  counter.  Amongst 
the  regular  customers  who  appeared  to  tarry  with  special 
interest  at  this  counter  was  a  little  advocate,  who,  at  first  very 
gay  and  jovial,  appeared  after  some  time  had  passed  more 
serious. 

"  This  advocate  was  Danton." 


He  was  a  young  native  of  Champagne  from  Arcis-sur-Aube, 
who  was  hard  put  to  make  a  living.  Advocate  without  briefs, 
possessing  scarcely  anything  save  debts,*  earning  very  little  by 
his  labours  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  he  had  the  very  bourgeois 
habit  of  coming  every  evening  to  the  Cafe  du  Parnasse  to  take  a 
small  cup  of  coffee  and  play  a  game  of  dominoes.  He  related 
willingly  to  his  usual  partners  that  he  came  of  a  good  family  at 
Arcis,  but  that,  his  mother  having  remarried  with  a  merchant 
called  M.  Ricordin,  he  had  decided  to  go  and  live  as  he  liked  and 
to  seek  fortune  in  Paris.  He  had  arrived  there  in  1780,  in  the  cart 
of  the  carrier  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  who  had  given  him  the  lift  for 
nothing,  and  had  alighted  modestly  at  the  inn  of  the  Cheval  Noir, 
Rue  Geoffroy-l'Asnier,  kept  by  a  man  named  Lagron,  who  was 
the  usual  host  of  all  the  Champenois.  He  took  his  meals  at  an 
eating-house,  with  the  sign  little  pretentious  of  "La  Modestie," 
and  scribbled  away  every  day  in  an  attorney's  office.  In  addition, 
he  was  a  good  fellow,  frank  and  merry,  rather  noisy,  rather  stout, 
full  of  animation  and  enthusiasm,  whose  imperturbable  assurance 
never  failed  him,  except  when  he  approached,  to  pay  his  score, 
the  counter  where  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  Charpentier  was 
enthroned. 


1  Rousselin  de  Saint-Albin. 

*  Michelet,  Us  Femmts  de  la  Revolution 
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The  young  girl's  parents  did  not  observe  without  vexation  the 
attentions  which  their  customer  was  paying  her.  He  had  already 
thrown  out  some  discreet  hints  in  regard  to  marriage  ;  but  the 
proprietor  of  the  Cafe  du  Parnasse  hesitated  about  giving  his 
daughter  to  this  stout  lad,  who  was  earning  nothing,  and  whose 
future  did  not  promise  to  be  of  much  account.  However,  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  touched  Gabrielle's  heart.  She  admired  his 
wit,  which  others  found  too  biting,  his  mind,  which  they  thought 
too  excitable,  and  his  voice,  which  they  considered  loud  and  terri- 
fying, but  which  she  thought  sweet.  When  people  said  to  her : 
f  How  ugly  he  is  !  "  she  repeated  almost  as  one  of  Lekain's  women 
would  have  said  :   "  How  handsome  he  is  !  " 

In  that  her  eyes  were  deceived  by  her  heart ;  her  lover  was 
ugly,  and  for  these  reasons  :  "  Danton  had  been  nourished  by  a 
cow.  This  cow  was  one  day  perceived  by  an  escaped  bull,  which 
rushed  upon  her  and  gave  Danton  a  blow  with  his  horn  which 
tore  his  lip.  It  was  to  this  scar  that  the  deformity  of  his  upper 
lip  was  due.  Some  years  later,  the  child,  being  then  about  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age,  desired  to  take  his  revenge  and  to  contend 
with  a  bull ;  but  a  thrust  from  one  of  the  bull's  horns  crushed 
his  nose.  Another  day,  the  sturdy  urchin  thought  that  he  could 
drive  before  him  the  pigs  belonging  to  the  farm  which  were  obstruct- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  house.  He  attacked  them  with  a  whip, 
but,  his  foot  happening  to  slip,  he  fell,  upon  which  the  enraged 
pigs  rushed  upon  him  and  gave  him  a  terrible  wound,  rather  like 
that  of  which  Boileau  was  the  victim  in  his  childhood,  according 
to  what  Helvetius  says,  who  attributed  to  this  wound  the  dearth 
of  sentiment  which  he  pretended  to  remark  in  the  poet's  works. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  observation,  it  would  not  be 
applicable  to  Danton.  His  virility  had  been  compromised,  not 
destroyed,  and  he  retained  all  his  energy  and  all  his  audacity. 
Hardly  had  he  recovered  from  this  unfortunate  accident  than, 
carried  away  by  his  passion  for  swimming,  he  was  nearly  drowned, 
and  was  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever,  which  was  complicated 
by  a  very  serious  attack  of  small-pox,  accompanied  by  the  purple 
fever.  Thus  everything  seemed  to  join  together  to  disfigure 
him."1 


1  Rousselin  de  Saint- Albin,  Fragment  histortque.      The  same  writer  records  this  observa- 

>n,  justified  by  a  certain  number  of  rather  striking  examples,  namely,  that  many  person- 

jes  who  played  a  part  in  the  Revolution  had  been  severely  attacked  by  small-pox,  and 

»ad  remained   deeply  marked  by   it.     Thus   Mirabeau,   Danton,    Robespierre,   Camille 

)esmoulins   were  what  is  vulgarly  called  very  "  pock-marked."      This  circumstance, 

:  adds,  would  be  an  indication  that  there  was  in  these  men  a  kind  of  acrimonious,  energetic 

sposition,  which  felt  the  need  of  venting  itself  in  some  violent  crisis,  and  which  was 

ivealed  on  the  day  when  intellectual  action  was  carried  by  them  to  its  furthest  limits. 
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As  for  Gabrielle  Charpentier,  judging  from  the  interesting  por- 
trait of  her  which  is  preserved  in  a  family  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  and 
which  we  reproduce  here,  she  was  a  healthy,  fresh-complexioned 
girl,  a  little  countrified  in  appearance.  Colonel  Maurin's  collection, 
unhappily  sold  and  dispersed  to-day,  contained  a  very  beautiful 
plaster  bust  of  Gabrielle,  modelled  after  her  death.  Her 
characteristics,  says  Michelet,  were  kindness,  composure,  and 
fortitude. 

Charpentier  pere,  perceiving  the  affection  of  the  two  young 
people,  and  understanding,  besides,  that  it  was  his  time  to  think 
of  finding  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  who  had  just  turned  twenty- 
five,  made  inquiries,  wrote  to  Arcis,  consulted  his  wife — in  short, 
gave  his  consent,  and  on  June  9,  1787,  a  contract  was  signed  and 
sealed  before  Me.  Dosfaut,  notary,  between  : 


"  Maitre  Georges- Jacques  Danton,  advocate  in  the  counsels 
of  the  King,  residing  at  Paris,  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  parish 
Saint- Jean  en  Greve,  son  of  the  defunct  Sieur  Jacques  Danton, 
citizen  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  of  Dame  Jeanne-Madeleine 
Camus,  his  widow,  now  the  spouse  of  Jean  Recordin,  merchant 
of  the  said  Arcis-sur-Aube,  lodging,  at  this  present  moment, 
with  the  said  sieur,  her  son. 

"And 

"  Sieur  Francois-Germain  Charpentier,  surveyor  of  taxes,  and 
Dame  Angelique-Octavie  Soldini, ■  his  spouse,  residing  at  Paris, 
Quai  de  l'Ecole,  parish  Saint-Germain  TAuxerrois,  stipulating 
in  their  names  and  for  Demoiselle  Antoinette-Gabrielle 
Charpentier,  their  daughter  of  full  age,  residing  with  them." 


The  pair  were  united  under  the  law  of  community  of  property. 
The  property  of  the  intended  husband  consisted  "in  an  office  of 
advocate  to  the  Council,  purchased  from  M.  Charles  Nicolas  Huet 
du  Paisy."  As  for  the  "  demoiselle,"  her  father  and  mother  gave 
her  a  sum  of  18,000  livres  ;  and,  to  pay  this  sum,  they  handed  the 
said  Danton  a  quittance  for  the  sum  of  15,000  livres,  which  they 
had  lent  him  on  the  previous  March  19,  to  purchase  his  office,  and 
gave  him  3,000  livres  in  hard  cash.     Further,  the  young  lady 

1  The  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Revolution  in  1889,  mentions  :  "  No.  897, 
Portrait  of  M.  Soldini,  grandfather  of  Danton's  wife ;  No.  898,  Portrait  of  Mme.  Soldini, 
grandmother  of  Danton's  wife,  pastels  by  Vige,  from  the  collection  by  Dr.  Robinet." 
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brought  as  dowry  2,000  livres  accruing  from  her  emoluments  and 
savings. 

We  see  that  the  newly-married  couple  were  not  rich.  Danton, 
it  is  true,  had  just  purchased  an  office  as  advocate  to  the  King's 
Council,  thanks  to  an  advance  of  15,000  livres  which  his  father- 
in-law  had  made  him  on  account  of  the  dowry,  and  some  money 
which  his  compatriots  had  generously  lent  him.  But  the  office  was 
not  remunerative  except  in  proportion  to  the  professional  skill 
of  its  holder,  and  the  chicanery  and  quibbling  of  the  Law  were 
suited  neither  to  the  tastes  nor  to  the  abilities  of  Danton,  with 
his  lofty  and  extremely  ambitious  mind,  who  was  not  the  man 
to  accommodate  himself  to  a  career  of  daily  toil.  Further,  the 
assets  of  the  young  household  were  limited  to  the  5,000  livres  in 
hard  cash  brought  by  Gabrielle  into  their  common  fund,  which 
again  may  perhaps  have  served  for  the  discharge  of  some  of  her 
husband's  debts.  For  he  is  represented  to  us,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  marriage,  as  supported  by  his  father-in-law,  who,  it  is  said, 
gave  him  several  louis  a  month.  When  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  eat  in  the  house,  he  and  his  wife  repaired  for  some  time 
to  Fontenai,  near  Vincennes,  where  Charpentier  had  a  small 
house. 

Some  days  before  his  marriage,  on  May  17,  1787,  the  nuptial 
blessing  was  given  on  June  14,  at  Saint-Germain  l'Auxerrois. 
Danton,  in  the  intention  of  leaving  his  bachelor  lodging  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  had  engaged  "  an  apartment  on  the  first 
floor  above  the  entresol  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Guenegaud,  and 
had  remitted  the  earnest  money  for  it  to  the  Sieur  Paschal,  pro- 
prietor or  principal  tenant  of  the  said  house.  But  when  he 
discovered  the  proximity  of  a  locksmith  and  a  saddler,  occupations 
involving  the  use  of  hammers  which  occasion  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
and  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  persons  who  labour  with  their 
brains,  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  right  accorded 
to  all  tenants  in  like  circumstance,  that  is  to  say,  to  recover 
from  the  said  Sieur  Paschal  the  earnest  money  he  had  given 
him."1 

This  was  probably  merely  a  pretext.  Doubtless,  in  the  hope  of 
an  approaching  marriage  which  he  considered  advantageous, 
Danton  dreamed  of  installing  himself  in  an  abode  where  he  would 
enjoy  every  comfort.  But  pbre  Charpentier,  a  business  man  with 
economical  tastes,  having  learned  of  his  plans,  imposed  his  veto 
on  them.  What  is  true,  is  that,  at  the  beginning  of  their  marriage. 
Danton  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  live  with  the  father-in-law, 

1  Document  discovered  by  M.  Campardon  in  the  Papiers  des  commissaires  du  Chdtelet 
(Archives  Nationales),  and  cited  by  M.  Jules  Claretie,  CamilU  De-wulins.  ttude  sur  Us 
Dantonistes. 
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for  it  is  not  until  some  years  afterwards  that  we  find  the  household 
located  at  No.  i  of  that  Cour  du  Commerce  which  had  been  formed, 
in  1776,  on  the  site  of  a  tennis-court.  Then  the  Revolution  had 
broken  out,  the  sum  which  Danton  had  paid  for  his  office  of 
advocate  to  the  King's  Council  had  been  refunded  to  him,  and 
Danton,  in  possession  of  some  money,  had  at  last  been  able  to 
realise  his  dream  of  "  setting  up  house." 

He  had  as  neighbours,  on  the  floor  below,  M.  and  Madame  Des- 
moulins, l  and  the  two  families  gladly  visited  one  another.  Danton 
was  fond  of  his  home  and  of  the  evenings  passed  there  or  in  the 
company  of  a  few  friends,  and  he  loved  his  young  wife  tenderly. 
Her  excellent  mother  and  one  of  her  sisters,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  were  often  at  his  house.  Her  sister-in-law, 
Madame  Victor  Charpentier,  an  artist  of  talent,  came  sometimes 
to  share  the  happy  family  life  which  they  led  in  the  Cour  du 
Commerce. 

Gabrielle,  who  had  become  enceinte  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1789,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  named  Antoine,  and  baptised 
at  Saint-Sulpice  on  June  18,  1790.  The  existence  of  the  Danton 
household  passed  in  the  most  homely  and  tranquil  fashion  ;  the 
husband  was  loving  and  devoted ;  the  wife,  sweet  and  good, 
was  sincerely  religious.  It  was  the  only  point  in  which  the  union 
of  the  two  was  imperfect.  However,  the  sceptical  husband  always 
confined  himself  to  light  jests  at  the  beliefs  which  he  no  longer 
held,  and  atoned  for  this  by  the  fullest  toleration,  escorting  his 
wife  himself  so  far  as  the  doors  of  the  church. 

What  transformation  took  place  in  Danton's  mind  when  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  father  ?  That  is  a  matter  not  easy  to  unravel. 
For  one  who  judges  without  party  spirit,  in  accordance  with  the 
facts,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  accordance  with  the  minute 
facts,  since  we  have  forbidden  ourselves  to  collect  in  this  work 
anything  other  than  the  intimate  details  rejected  or  despised  by 
the  great  historians,  there  is  in  Danton's  life  three  quite  distinct 
periods. 

He  is,  to  begin  with,  the  wild,  unruly  lad,  brimming  over  with 
energy  and  vitality,  a  little  of  the  adventurer,  tolerably  "  break- 
neck," who  flings  himself  into  the  whirlpool  of  life  like  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  take  care  of,  and  who  counts  on  some  chance  to 
make  for  himself  a  position.  From  the  time  that  the  influence  of 
Gabrielle  Charpentier  makes  itself  felt,  from  the  time  that  this 
woman,  obviously  honest,  healthy-minded,  fearless,  brings  into 

1  At  any  rate,  this  fact  emerge*  from  the  researches  instituted  by  M.  Jules  Claretie. 
We  accept  this  tradition,  although,  in  our  opinion,  if  Camille  Desmoulins  lived  in  the 
Cour  du  Commerce,  it  was  only  a  very  short  time.  His  apartment  was  situated  in  the 
Tlace  de  l'Odeon,  above  the  present  Cafe  Voltaire. 
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ie  common  fund  composure,  prudence,  economy  and  some 
:omfort,  Danton  becomes  a  respectable  citizen,  a  lover  of  the 
rood  things  of  life,  keeping  wine  in  his  cellar,  entertaining  his 
iends  and  dreaming  of  increasing  his  fortune.  This  is  his  second 
icarnation.  We  shall  see  later  on,  when  the  Revolution  unloosed 
his  passions,  when  Gabrielle  Charpentier  was  dead,  that  Danton 
ive  a  free  rein  to  his  natural  impetuosity  ;  it  seems  that  he 
wanted  to  exhaust  the  sum  of  enjoyments  which  he  considered 
:o  be  his  due  ;  like  a  guest  who  knows  that  the  table  is  only  hired, 
ie  will  cram  the  food  into  his  mouth.  This  is  the  third  period, 
tat  which  earned  him  from  Vadier  the  name  of  "  stuffed 
irbot." 

But  we  are  not  there.     In  1790  the  Revolution  was  scarcely 

isible,  and  Danton  is  as  yet  doubtful  as  to  the  part  which  he  is 

lied  to  play  in  it.     He  is  fond  of  returning  to  his  Arcis,  which 

Le  left  some  years  before  poor  and  without  any  position  ;  he  does 

tot  seem  displeased  to  show  his  compatriots  that  he  has  succeeded 

making  his  way  ;  he  is  not  perhaps  far  from  the  idea  of  becoming, 

as  one  would  say,  the  lord  of  his  province,  and  inspiring  a  little 

envy  in  the  good  citizens  of  Arcis,  who  still  recollect  seeing  him 

playing  in  the  streets  of  the  town.     A  very  innocent  ambition, 

assuredly,  and  would  to  Heaven  that  he  had  never  been  animated 

except  by  that ! 

There  is  to-day  a  school — we  were  going  to  say  a  "  chapel " — 
which  professes  the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  Danton. 
These  enthusiasts,  whose  good  faith,  moreover,  we  in  no  way 
suspect,  protest,  declaring  that  such  a  man  never  experienced  so 
paltry  a  passion,  that  his  great  soul  burned  only  with  love  of  the 
Fatherland — theories  known,  and  which  cannot  weigh  against 
the  fact,  that  in  179 1  Danton,  suspecting  so  little  the  role  which 
the  future  was  reserving  for  him,  bought  at  Arcis,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  settling  there,  a  fine  property  offered  for  sale  by  M. 
Piot  de  Courcelle. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  the  modest  house  where  Danton  was 
born1  to  this  comfortable  residence — almost  a  chateau — of  which 
he  became  the  purchaser.  Situated  on  an  open  space,  facing  the 
bridge,  on  the  bank  of  the  Aube,  it  presented — it  presents  still, 
for  it  has  not  changed — its  long  f acade  of  a  ground  floor  surmounted 
by  one  storey,  rather  regularly  built.  On  the  side  of  the  gardens, 
the  out-buildings  and  dependencies  form  a  big  courtyard,  from 
which  one  sees  the  park,  which  occupies  an  area  of  11  hectares, 
between  the  Rue  de  Chalon,  the  Ruelle  des  Plantes,  the  Chemin 
des  Isles  and  the  Ruelle  des  Quittances. 

1  The  house  in  which  Danton  was  born  at  Arcis  no  longer  exists.  It  has  given  place 
to  a  school. 
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Ah  I  this  park  !  It  was  Danton's  constant  preoccupation  ; 
he  thought  only  of  enlarging  it ;  bought  adjoining  plots  of  ground, 
made  exchanges  of  land.  Such  as  it  is  to-day,  surrounded  by 
hedges  intersected  by  two  cart-gates,  one  on  the  Rue  de  Chalon, 
the  other  on  the  Chemin  des  Isles,  it  bears  more  resemblance  to 
a  farm-enclosure  than  a  gentleman's  estate.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  property  has  remained  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  that 
Danton  did  not  have  the  time  to  complete  its  toilette.  A  brook — 
the  Pleuvard — runs  right  across  it,  winding  about  in  a  way  which 
recalls  the  pleasant  streams  of  Trianon.  Such  as  it  is,  it  conjures 
up  the  thought  of  a  dream  of  a  country-landowner,  a  lover  of  com- 
fort and  peace,  a  dream  rudely  interrupted.  ■ 

Danton  loved  this  estate,  where  he  purposed  to  spend  his  old 
age  ;  visited  it  frequently,  received  his  compatriots  there,  and 
entertained  them  generously  in  a  spacious  dining-room,  which, 
during  a  hundred  years,  has  not  suffered  any  notable  changes. 
The  tradition  of  Arcis  has  preserved  the  memory  of  one  of  these 
dinners.  It  took  place  in  the  first  days  of  November  1793. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  a  neighbour  entered  the  room, 
bringing  the  news  from  Paris,  which  had  just  arrived  by  the 
courier  :  the  Girondins  had  been  executed.  *  And  Danton,  red 
with  anger,  is  seen  to  rise  from  the  table,  and  to  stride  up  and 
down  the  room,  exclaiming  :  "  The  wretches  !  We  shall  all  die 
there  (i.e.  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  by  the  guillotine)  !  They 
will  decapitate  the  Republic  !  "■ 

They  point  out,  also,  on  the  first  floor,  the  bedroom,  with  its 
broad  alcove,  which  sheltered,  under  its  moulded  Louis  Quinze 
ceiling,  the  twin  beds  of  Danton  and  Gabrielle  Charpentier.  From 
the  windows  of  this  room  a  view  of  the  whole  garden  may  be 
obtained.  The  harsh  tribune  took  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  fields  and  woods.  It  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  this 
contrast  in  his  character  ;  he  had  for  the  country  the  love  of  those 
who  have  suffered  much,  for  whom  the  life  of  Paris  has  been 
hard. 

He  had  as  neighbour  at  Arcis  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Convention,  about  whom  we  ought  to  say  a  few  words.  The 
house  which,  facing  the  bridge,  forms  the  corner  with  that  of 
Danton,  belonged,  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  the  Conventional 
Courtois.  The  latter,  a  humble  manufacturer  of  wooden  shoes, 
dreamed  also  of  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort ;  only,  more  astute 
than  Danton,  he  was  successful.     Leaving  Arcis  as  deputy  to 

1  Danton's  estate  belongs  to-day  to  M.  Robin,  timber-merchant  at  Arcis. 

*  The  execution  of  the  Girondins — twenty-one  in  number — had  taken  place  on  October 
31  (Translator's  Note). 

s  Cf.  the  famous  remark  of  Vergniaud  on  this  occasion  :  "  The  Revolution,  like  Saturn, 
is  devouring  its  own  children  "  (Translator's  Note). 
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the  Legislative  Assembly,  afterwards  to  the  Convention,  with  no 
other  luggage  than  a  certain  fund  of  classical  knowledge  which 
provided  him  with  a  complete  repertory  of  quotations  drawn  from 
the  authors  of  antiquity,  he  lived  in  Danton's  shadow  so  long  as 
he  judged  it  to  his  advantage  to  look  for  protection  to  such  a 
personage.  He  discreetly  kept  in  the  background  up  to  Ther- 
midor ;  and,  the  danger  once  passed,  posed  unblushingly  as  the 
saviour  of  the  country.  We  know  that  the  Convention  charged 
him  to  examine  the  papers  found  at  Robespierre's  house.  The 
coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  had  no  warmer  supporter  than 
himself,  and  he  entered  the  Tribunate.  But  a  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment obliged  him  to  part  company  with  his  colleagues,  which  he 
did  without  regrets,  since  politics  had  enriched  him.  He  left  Paris 
and  went  to  live,  not  at  Arcis,  but  at  Rambluzin,  a  little  village 
in  the  department  of  the  Meuse. 

The  peasants  of  Rambluzin  had  not  a  good  opinion  of  their  new 
lord ;  he  possessed  sumptuous  furniture,  which  seemed  to  have 
come  in  a  direct  line  from  the  storerooms  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
richly-bound  books,  a  good  number  of  which  were  stamped  with 
initials  and  coats  of  arms  which  were  not  those  of  Court ois.  This 
was  repeated  in  whispers  so  long  as  the  Empire  lasted  ;  but  it  was 
talked  about  quite  openly  when  the  Restoration  supervened. 
However,  Courtois  was  quite  easy  in  his  mind,  since  he  believed 
that  he  held  all  the  trumps  in  the  game.  So  soon  as  the  law  of 
January  12,  18 16,  condemning  to  banishment  the  regicides  who 
had  signed  the  arte  additionnel,  was  promulgated,  the  former 
peculator,  who  found  himself  affected  by  it,  discreetly  made 
known  to  his  "  august  sovereign  "  that,  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion of  Robespierre's  papers,  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to 
remove,  from  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  kept,  certain  documents 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  he  offered  to 
surrender  these  documents  in  exchange  for  a  pardon.  The  answer 
of  the  authorities  was  what  it  should  have  been.  A  half-company 
of  gendarmes  was  despatched  to  Rambluzin,  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded and  the  documents  seized.  The  former  Conventional 
had  not  been  boasting.  They  found,  in  fact,  at  his  house  the 
autograph  will  of  Marie  Antoinette,  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to 
her  daughter,  various  relics  of  the  Dauphin,  some  of  the  Queen's 
hair,  the  clothes  she  had  worn  when  a  prisoner  and  so  forth.  All 
was  sent  to  Paris,  and  there  Courtois  was  presented  with  a  pass- 
port for  Belgium.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Marie  Antoinette's 
will,  for  long  years  reputed  lost,  took  its  place  in  the  Royal 
archives. 1 

1  See  on  Courtois  the  fine  and  interesting  study  of  M.  Eug6ne  Welwert ;  U  Conventional 
Courtois. 
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If  we  have  related  this  history,  which  will  appear  without 
doubt  a  digression,  it  is  that  the  contrast  is  striking  between  these 
two  neighbours,  Courtois  and  Danton,  who,  both  starting  from  the 
same  point,  followed  ways  so  different  and  met  with  fortunes  so 
diverse.  The  comparison,  it  should  be  observed,  is  wholly  in 
favour  of  Danton,  and  the  Arcisians  are  not  deceived  on  that 
point.  The  recollections  which  they  have  retained  of  their  two 
Conventionals  are  very  different.  That  kind  of  provincial  instinct 
which  is  formed  of  a  thousand  patient  observations,  of  gossip,  of 
suppositions,  of  slow  and  ingenious  deductions,  has  classed  Courtois 
amongst  the  political  adventurers  whose  sole  ability  consists  in 
fishing  in  troubled  waters.  Speak  of  Courtois  at  Arcis,  and  you 
will  be  discreetly  given  to  understand  that  his  fellow-townsmen 
have  disowned  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  no  respect  for  his  memory. 
As  for  Danton,  he  is  the  object  of  every  indulgence.  Neither  the 
ioth  of  August,  nor  the  September  massacres,  nor  the  death  of  the 
King,  disturb  in  any  way  the  quasi-admiration  which  his  fellow- 
townsmen  have  dedicated  to  him.  We  must  observe  that  into 
this  souvenir  politics  do  not  enter  at  all.  The  Arcisians  of  1792 
saw  in  Danton  a  child  of  their  country  who  had  become  famous 
and  remained  a  good  fellow,  not  proud,  not  disdainful,  returning 
with  pleasure  to  his  little  town,  and  gladly  exchanging  the 
time  of  day  with  the  .  people  who  were  honoured  by  his 
acquaintance. 

The  generation  which  followed  knew  and  esteemed  the  Conven- 
tional^ sons.  It  appreciated  their  discretion,  their  reserve,  the 
services  which  they  rendered  the  town.  This  kind  of  veneration 
extended  to  Gabrielle  Charpentier,  who  has  also  left  at  Arcis  a 
memory  of  sweetness  and  kindness  which  exists  there  still.  That 
is  important  to  note,  since  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  what  Danton 
was  in  his  private  life — that  is  to  say,  a  good  bourgeois,  a  simple, 
affable,  good-humoured  companion.  It  is  to  this  man  that  the 
town  of  Arcis  has  raised  a  statue,  and  not  to  the  fiery  politician, 
about  which  it  concerns  itself  little.  Such  is  the  way  of  the 
provinces. 

But  the  time  had  arrived  in  which  this  happiness,  made  of  love 
and  seasoned  with  mediocrity,  was  about  to  crumble  into  ruins, 
simultaneously  with  the  old  world,  beneath  the  tempest  of  the 
Revolution. 

Danton,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  a  former  president  of  the  Corde- 
liers' Club  ;  Danton,  who,  on  July  14,  on  the  days  of  October  5 
and  6,  had  shown  himself  everywhere  to  excite  the  people  by  voice 
and  gesture1 ;  Danton,  who  passed  for  the  most  redoubtable 
enemy  of  the  Court  party   and  whom  the  Parisian  electors  had 

1  Th.  Le  Bas,  Dictionnaire  encyclopidiqu* :  "  la  France." 
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nominated  deputy  of  the  procurator  of  the  Commune — Danton 
was  unable  to  dissociate  himself  from  events  on  the  approach  of 
the  10th  of  August. 

The  municipality  of  Paris  took  in  hand  the  direction  of  the 
rising.  But  it  is  not  him  whom  we  propose  to  follow  during  those 
terrible  days ;  it  is  the  poor  wife,  who,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
a  prey  to  nervous  terror,  listened,  pressing  her  child  to  her  breast, 
to  the  shouts  of  the  triumphant  insurrection  rising  from  the  street. 
A  letter  of  Lucile  Desmoulins  enables  us  to  follow  hour  by  hour 
the  anguish  of  Gabrielle  Danton1. 


"  On  August  8,"  says  Lucile,  "  I  had  returned  from  the 
country.  Already  people's  minds  were  in  a  very  excited  state. 
There  had  been  a  plot  to  assassinate  Robespierre.  On  the  9th 
I  had  some  Marseillais  to  dinner  ;  we  were  a  rather  merry  party. 
After  dinner  we  were  all  at  M.  Danton's.  The  mother  was 
weeping  ;  she  was  extremely  sad  ;  her  little  one  seemed  stupe- 
fied. Danton  wore  a  determined  air.  For  myself,  I  laughed 
like  a  fool.  They  feared  that  the  affair  had  not  taken  place. 
'  But  can  you  laugh  like  this !  '  Madame  Danton  kept  on 
saying." 

Then  the  tocsin  sounded ;  the  crowd  beneath  the  window 
shouted  :  "  Long  live  the  Nation  !  "  everyone  took  up  arms,  and 
Desmoulins  appeared  with  a  musket.  Then  poor  Lucile  wept, 
and  her  Camille  reassured  her  by  telling  her  that  he  will  not  leave 
Danton.  The  latter,  after  lying  down  for  a  little  while,  set  out 
at  length  in  the  night  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  "  The  tocsin  of  the 
Cordeliers  rang  ;  it  rang  for  a  long  time.  Alone,  bathed  in  tears, 
her  knees  on  the  window-sill,  her  face  hidden  in  her  handkerchief, 
Lucile  listened  to  the  sound  of  that  fatal  bell.  Madame  Danton 
was  there  also,  dejected  and  thoughtful."  ■  From  time  to  time, 
during  the  night,  messengers  came  to  give  the  poor  woman  some 
vague  news,  sometimes  consoling,  sometimes  alarming.  When  day 
came,  Madame  Danton,  feverish  and  restless,  went  up  to  her  own 
apartment ;  then,  unable  to  remain  there,  came  down  again  to 
her  friend.  Lucile  had  a  folding-bed  arranged  in  the  salon  for 
Gabrielle,  and  the  two  women,  being  unable  to  sleep,  tried  towards 
dawn  to  breakfast,  to  read,  to  forget. 


Letter  cited  by  M.  de  Beaumont  Vassy,  in  his  Memoires  secrets  du  XlX'siicU. 


*  Jules  Claretie,  Camille  Desmoulins 
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Suddenly  Lucile,  who  was  listening,  exclaimed  :  "  They  are 
firing  cannon  !  " 

Madame  Danton  listened,  heard  it,  turned  pale,  and 
fainted. 

"  I  undressed  her  myself,"  says  Lucile ;  "  I  felt  ready  to  fall, 
but  the  necessity  under  which  I  found  myself  of  assisting  her  gave 
me  strength.     She  came  to  herself." 

Then  it  is  a  neighbour  who  goes  by,  shouting  out  that  all  that 
is  Camille's  fault.  It  is  the  baker  who  closes  his  door  in  Lucile's 
face  when  the  two  women  wish  to  pass  through  his  shop  to  leave 
the  Cour  du  Commerce.  Finally  Camille  returns ;  but  on  the 
nth,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the  Desmoulins  slept  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  theirs,  named  Robert,  in  the  Rue  de  Tournon. 
The  most  contradictory  rumours  were  circulating  in  the  town. 
"  They  are  breaking  the  windows  in  the  chateau,"  says  Lucile ; 
"  they  have  carried  away  the  sponges  and  the  brushes  from  the 
Queen's  toilet-table.  ...  On  the  morrow,  the  12th,  on  returning, 
I  learned  that  Danton  was  Minister." 1 

This  astonishing  news  was  true.  The  little  advocate  to  whom 
the  carrier  of  Arcis  had  given  a  free  lift  to  Paris,  the  young  man 
with  no  prospects  to  whom  the  coffee-house  keeper  Charpentier 
hesitated  to  give  his  daughter,  installed  himself  on  August  14, 
1792,  in  the  ancient  and  sumptuous  hotel  of  the  Chancellery  of 
France,  and  from  the  height  of  its  balconies  he  could  see  beneath 
his  windows  the  ruins  of  the  statue  of  the  Great  King  strewing  the 
pavement  of  the  Place  Vendome.  Evidently  he  cherished  the 
illusion  that  his  presence  in  power  was  going  to  render  France 
exceedingly  happy ! 

And  Gabrielle  ?  What  must  she  have  thought  in  installing 
herself  in  the  sumptuous  and  aristocratic  residence  of  the  Miro- 
mesnils  and  the  Maupeous  ?  Who  will  tell  of  the  nightmares  of 
this  little  bourgeoise,  transplanted  from  the  counter  of  the  Cafe 
du  Parnasse,  under  the  canopies  of  white  ostrich  plumes,  with 
curtains  of  brocade,  which  had  sheltered  duchesses  ? 

It  is  certain  that  this  dizzy  fortune  killed  the  happiness  of  the 
household.  Danton  experienced  the  need  of  the  enjoyments  which 
grandeurs  bestow.  Formerly  he  loved  his  wife  ;  as  Minister  he 
began  "  to  love  women."  People  perceived  it  and  sought  to 
profit  by  it.  Michelet  asserts  that  the  Orleans  party  endeavoured 
to  bewitch  him  by  sending  to  him  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince, 
the  beautiful  Madame  de  Buffon.  Poor  Gabrielle  did  not  attempt 
a  useless  struggle  ;  she  was  silent  and  wept ;  and  when  six  weeks 
after  the  10th  of  August,  she  returned  to  the  sad  apartment  in 
the  Cour  du  Commerce,  she  was  dying.     The  tradition  of  Arcis 

1  Minister  of  Justice.     He  had  been  elected  by  222  votes  against  62. 
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whither  she  had  gone  on  several  occasions,  represents  her  as  a 
submissive  and  pious  wife,  naturally  melancholy  and  of  a  timid 
disposition.  She  had  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  second 
son,  Francois  Georges,  born  February  2,  1792,  whom  she  had  been 
unable  to  suckle  and  who  had  been  put  out  to  nurse  at  Y Isle- 
Adam.  The  emotions  of  that  tempestuous  year  1792,  her  sudden 
elevation,  the  terrible  responsibilities  incurred  in  the  September 
massacres  by  the  man  whom  she  loved,  all  had  contributed  to 
crush  that  spirit  made  for  private  life  and  the  sweet  joys  of  home. 
Now  she  passed  her  days  alone,  always  obsessed  by  new  fears, 
new  suspicions.  The  husband,  once  attentive  and  faithful, 
scarcely  returned  from  time  to  time  to  the  house.  After  six  weeks 
as  a  Minister,  he  had  been  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention,  and 
had  plunged  into  the  whirlpool  of  militant  politics,  to  which  he 
was  devoting  his  energies  and  his  life.  How  sad  and  desolate 
seemed  to  the  poor  woman  this  spacious  apartment  in  the  Cour 
du  Commerce,  where  the  household  had  installed  itself  so  joyously 
some  years  before!  How  deserted  seemed  the  alcove,  with  its 
curtains  of  yellow  cotton-cloth,  sheltering  the  two  little  twin 
beds,  one  of  which  remained  always  empty  !  Danton  passed  his 
nights  at  the  club,  left  Paris  for  several  days  at  a  time,  went  on 
mission.  Still  she  loved  him— him  who  had  many  other  affairs, 
to  be  sure  !  He  set  out  for  Belgium ;  with  eyes  brimming  with 
tears,  she  bade  him  farewell ;  then,  all  alone,  abandoned 
for  this  ungrateful  and  ravenous  rival  which  is  called  politics, 
she  died. 

What  a  drama  was  the  Revolution  !  And  what  dramas  do  we 
find  in  groping  in  the  great  shadow  which  extends  over  history  ! 

Three  months  afterwards,  Danton  married  another  woman — 
another  woman  whom,  blase  though  he  was,  he  began  to  love  like 
a  student  of  twenty.  Without  doubt  it  was  the  recollection  of 
the  pious  Gabrielle  Charpentier  which  brought  about  this  miracle. 
In  bidding  him  farewell  for  ever,  she  had  almost  betrothed  him  to 
a  refined  and  pretty  girl  of  fifteen,  Louise  Gely,  whose  father  was 
employed  in  one  of  the  Government  offices. 

Louise  Gely  was  afraid  of  Danton.  Educated  in  the  spirit  of 
religious  principles,  in  the  social  prejudices  of  the  old  bourgeoisie, 
she  had  a  horror  of  the  Revolution  and  the  revolutionaries.  She 
did  everything  she  could  to  repulse  her  terrible  lover.  She  insisted 
that  he  should  confess  his  sins,  that  he  should  kneel  before  a 
Catholic  priest — one  who  was  a  "  non-juror,"  as  was  said  then. 
That  was  the  price  of  her  hand. 


About  the  middle  of  June  1793,  a  man  untidily  dressed  in  a 
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coat  of  scarlet  cloth,  an  unfastened  cravat  which  fell  below  his 
waistcoat,  and  wearing  top-boots,  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  shut-up 
house  in  one  of  the  most  deserted  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saint-Germain-des-Pres.  No  one  came  to  open  it,  and  he  knocked 
again.  Then  he  heard  someone  cautiously  descending  the  stairs, 
and  an  old  woman  partly  opened  the  door. 

u  Is  the  Citizen  Abbe  at  home  ?  "  inquired  the  man. 

"  But,  citizen,  there  is  no  abbe*  in  the  house  !  "  answered  the 
old  woman. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  pushing  open  the  door, 
entered  the  passage. 

"  The  abbe  expects  me,"  said  he.  "I  want  to  see  him ;  it  is 
urgent." 

■  Monsieur  comes,  then,  for  the  Sacraments ;  that  is  different. 
You  must  pardon  me  ;  you  see,  we  are  obliged  to  take  so  many 
precautions.  We  go  always  in  fear  of  being  invaded  by  those 
demons  of  the    [Revolutionary]  Tribunal." 

"  I  understand,"  interrupted  the  man.  M  Take  me  to 
Monsieur  l'Abbe." 

The  old  servant  preceded  him  up  four  nights  of  stairs  and 
knocked  at  a  little  door.  In  the  room  into  which  she  admitted 
the  unknown  visitor,  a  priest  wearing  a  cassock  was  striding  up 
and  down,  reading  his  breviary.  He  stopped  on  seeing  the  new- 
comer enter,  and  contemplated  him  for  a  moment.  With  one 
glance  he  summed  him  up.  The  visitor  had  bristly  hair,  though 
you  could  see  in  it  a  touch  of  coiffure  and  dressing.  "  His  face 
was  pitted  by  small-pox  ;  there  was  a  wrinkle  denoting  bad 
temper  between  his  eyebrows,  the  crease  of  good-nature  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  thick  lips,  big  teeth,  a  hand  like  that  of  a 
street-porter  and  a  piercing  eye."  The  priest  recognised  him  and 
turned  pale.    He  was  Danton  ! 

"  Monsieur  TAbb6,"  said  he,  a  little  awkwardly,  "  I  have  come 
to  make  my  confession.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  hear  me  and  to 
give  me  absolution  ?  " 

"  Kneel  down,  my  son,"  was  the  answer ;  and  while  the  priest 
closed  his  prayer-book  and  seated  himself  in  a  straw-bottomed 
arm-chair,  Danton  knelt  at  a  deal  praying-desk,  put  his  hands 
together  and  bowed  his  great,  bristly  head. 

Of  all  the  spectacles  which  the  Revolution  chronicle  has  be- 
queathed to  the  astonishment  of  posterity,  this  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  unexpected  and  one  of  the  most  impressive.  This 
priest,  whose  name  was  M.  de  KeYavenan,  and  who  became  later 
cure*  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr6s — this  priest  had  not  taken  the 
oath  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  for  six  months  he  had  been 
in  hiding  in  Paris.    To  be  recognised  by  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
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Government  of  that  day  meant  for  him  certain  death.  And  now 
he  saw  enter  his  retreat  the  man  who  had  created  the  bloody 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  man  whose  great  hands  had  torn  up 
by  the  roots  the  ancient  Catholic  Monarchy.  And  before  him,  a 
poor  priest  hunted  as  though  he  were  a  malefactor,  out  of  society, 
out  of  the  Law,  this  man  had  come  to  kneel  and  to  ask  pardon 
for  his  sins ! 

The  Abbe  de  Keravenan  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  imploring 
the  Divine  mercy,  and,  stooping,  listened  to  that  great  voice 
which  caused  the  old  world  to  tremble,  striving  to  humble  itself, 
and  to  murmur : 

"  My  Father,  I  accuse  myself " 

Here  history  must  stop ;  never,  one  may  imagine,  was  the 
secret  of  that  strange  and  solemn  interview  violated.  When,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  people  in  the  streets 
which  surrounded  the  Church  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres  saw  pass 
an  old  white-haired  priest,  silent  and  pensive,  they  said  to  one 
another,  as  they  recognised  the  Abbe  de  Keravenan  :  "He  heard 
Danton's  confession  !  "  But  they  never  knew  anything  further. 
What  is  not  to  be  questioned  is  the  fact  itself. 

Louise  Gely,  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  middle-class  family 
of  the  old  school,  entertained  all  the  traditional  respect  for  the 
old  regime.  She  experienced,  as  we  have  said,  in  Danton's  presence, 
astonishment  and  a  little  fear.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to 
file  his  teeth,  to  shorten  his  claws ;  she  was  in  no  way  reassured 
before  this  sublime  monster.  The  family  thought  to  put  an  end 
to  the  affair  by  presenting  to  him  an  obstacle  which  it  believed 
would  be  insurmountable,  namely,  the  necessity  of  his  consenting 
to  be  married  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
But  Danton  was  in  love  ;  he  hastened  to  bow  before  the  Refractory 
priest  whom  they  chose  for  him  ;  and  the  marriage  was  performed 
in  a  garret,  before  a  table  transformed  into  an  altar,  as  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  pious  Brittany  at  the  time  of  the  Vendean 
wars.    And  this  was  Danton's  wedding  ! 

Everything  has  been  said  elsewhere  concerning  the  political 
role  played  by  Danton  during  that  year  1793  ;  but  we  still  claim 
to  believe  that  the  manner,  quite  unpretentious,  but  quite  novel, 
by  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  write  the  history  of  men  by 
means  of  details,  is  able  to  furnish  us  with  some  unpublished  views 
on  the  psychology  of  Danton. 

One  knows  how  this  second  marriage  has  been  explained. 
Danton,  it  has  been  said,  madly  in  love  with  a  young  girl  of  sixteen, 
humbled  himself,  made  a  fool  of  himself,  sacrificed  everything 
in  order  to  possess  her,  desiring  to  be  happy  for  some  months  at  any 
rate,  since  he  knew  that  he  must  die.    Ah,  well !    Arcis  has  shown 
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us  quite  a  different  Danton.  We  have  seen  him  there  thinking 
of  the  future,  enlarging  his  country  estate  to  which  he  intended 
to  retire  one  day,  making  his  plans  for  the  future,  dreaming  of 
going  away  to  his  home,  to  live  there  in  peace  and  comfort  with 
his  wife  and  children.  Gabrielle  Charpentier's  death  came  all  at 
once  to  ruin  these  plans,  and,  without  any  doubt,  Danton  embarked 
suddenly  on  a  course  of  reckless  pleasure,  thinking  to  subdue  his 
grief  by  giving  way  to  his  violent  passions.  But  very  quickly 
the  respectable  bourgeois  which  was  in  him  suffered  from  this 
life  of  pleasure  and  sensual  gratification.  In  marrying  Louise 
Gely,  daughter  of  a  crier  of  the  Court  whom  he  had  known  in  the 
Parlement,  and  for  whom  he  had  obtained  since  the  Revolution 
a  lucrative  post  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine,  Danton  wished  to 
resume  his  interrupted  dream.  He  was  weary  of  the  Revolution  ; 
he  felt  the  desire  to  determine  his  own  destiny.  It  had  been 
asserted  that,  in  marrying  this  child  of  sixteen,  he  had  no  other 
object  than  that  of  ending  life  merrily.  On  the  contrary,  he 
wanted  to  begin  it  over  again,  and  quite  a  different  life  from  the 
one  which  he  lived  up  to  that  time. 

And,  all  at  once,  he  begins  to  dream  again  of  his  dear  Arcis  ; 
his  fixed  idea  seems  to  be  to  return  there  as  quickly  as  possible, 
to  bring  his  wife  and  his  two  children  there,  and  there  to  be  for- 
gotten, and,  above  all,  to  forget.  In  November  1793,  he  is  at 
Arcis,  and  adds  a  little  wood  to  his  property.  ■  In  the  following 
December,  he  again  returns  there,  and  on  this  occasion  supplies 
the  tree  which  his  fellow-townsmen  propose  to  set  up  on  one  of 
the  open  spaces  of  the  town  as  a  symbol  of  liberty.  The  official 
report  of  this  ceremony  is  interesting,  if  naively  worded.  It  is  a 
sketch  of  provincial  fife  during  the  Terror  which  is  worthy  of 
being  preserved." 


"  The  30th  Frimaire,  Year  II,  the  court  did  not  sit  on  account 
of  the  fete  of  the  decade,  day  appointed  by  the  report  of  the 
24th  Frimaire,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  assembly 
of  the  mass  of  the  citizens  gathered  together  on  the  20th  Fri- 
maire, by  which  it  had  been  decided  that  the  tree  of  liberty 
should  be  planted  on  the  said  day. 

The  tree  was  placed  near  the  house  of  the  Citizen  Danton, 
who  has  supplied  it.     All  the  citizens  of  the  Guard  marched, 

1  We  have  before  us  the  deed  executed  on  this  occasion. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  document  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Lhuillicr,  of  Arcis, 
who  has  furnished  us  with  much  unpublished  information  concerning  Danton's  sojourns 
in  his  native  town.     We  beg  him  to  accept  here  our  thanks. 
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with  the  citizens  of  the  organised  companies  and  the  citizenesses, 
in  the  following  order : 

"From  the  Place  d'Armes1  the  Guard,  under  its  banners, 
led  the  way  in  two  lines,  preceded  by  its  drummers  and  having 
at  its  head  its  commandant.  The  municipal  officers  followed 
the  Guard  on  the  right ;  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  on  the 
left ;  those  of  the  district  administration  were  in  the  centre. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  came  next. 
The  gendarmerie  brought  up  the  rear,  together  with  an  immense 
number  of  citizens,  citizenesses  and  children  of  the  friends  of 
liberty. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  two  lines,  formed  as  has  been  mentioned, 
the  busts  of  Brutus,  Pelletier,  Marat  and  Chalier,  placed  on 
stretchers  made  for  this  purpose,  were  borne  by  eight  sans- 
culottes, good  patriots.  These  busts  were  accompanied  and 
followed  by  young  citizenesses  dressed  in  white,  girt  with  tri- 
colour sashes,  and  carrying  wands  covered  with  ivy,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  a  paper  band  inscribed  with  the  words  : 
1  Equality,  Liberty,  Fraternity.  Death  to  tyrants,  peace  to 
patriots.'  The  drums  beat  the  march  at  the  usual  pace,  and, 
when  they  stopped  beating,  the  citizenesses  accompanying 
the  aforesaid  busts  sang  a  verse  from  the  hymn  of  the 
Marseillais.  Then  the  drums  began  to  beat  again,  and  thus 
the  march  proceeded  until  all  those  assisting  at  this  ceremony 
had  reached  the  place  where  it  was  intended  to  plant  the 
tree. 

"  On  arriving  at  this  spot,  the  young  citizenesses  sang  and 
repeated  the  verse  :  '  Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie,'  and  all  those 
present  chanted  and  repeated  the  refrain  :  '  Aux  artnes/  and  so 
forth. 

"  Then  the  tree  was  conveyed  in  front  of  the  lines  by  different 
good  patriots,  sans-culottes,  and  decorated  with  tricolour  ribbons, 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  planted.  In  accompanying  it, 
all  the  citizens  and  citizenesses  did  not  cease  to  sing  or  the  drums 
to  beat  the  march  of  the  Marseillais  until  the  arrival  of  the  tree 
at  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  planted.  This  being  reached, 
and  the  different  arrangements  having  been  made  to  plant  it 
and  to  place  it  in  the  new  soil,  in  a  hole  six  feet  deep  and  nine 
feet  square,  opened  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  24th 
Frimaire,  the  spectators  of  both  sexes  sang  different  verses 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  And,  before  the  tree  was  raised, 
everything  being  ready  to  do  this,  the  Citizen  Vinchon  *  delivered 
the  speech  which  he  had  to  pronounce  in  order  to  make  the 

1  To-day  Place  de  la  Halle.  *  Formerly  cure  of  Herbisse. 
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people  understand  how  much  it  ought  to  prefer  civic  festivals 
to  those  of  the  old  religion,  which  he  pointed  out  to  them  were 
those  of  error  and  superstition  ;  and  made  them  understand 
how  much  more  beautiful  were  the  former,  since  they  were 
those  of  truth  and  reason.  The  Citizen  Vinchon's  speech 
was  applauded  and  followed  by  cries  of  '  Long  live  the 
Republic  !  ' 

The  tree,  by  the  aid  of  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made,  was  raised  so  promptly  that  all  the  spectators  believed 
that  this  despatch  was  produced  rather  by  Nature  than  by  skill. 
The  height  of  the  tree,  which  was  at  least  40  feet,  with  its  top 
branches,  and  the  bulk  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, appeared,  in  fact,  to  present  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  elevation  that  it  seemed  more  assisted  in  its 
promptitude  by  Nature  than  by  the  arrangements  made  to  effect 
this. 

"  While  the  foot  of  the  tree  was  being  covered  with  earth, 
an  immense  number  of  verses,  all  of  a  Revolutionary  character, 
were  sung,  and  such  perfect  time  was  kept  in  the  various  songs 
that  one  would  have  said  that  all  the  singers  of  both  sexes  were 
musicians.  The  tree  having  been  planted,  all  the  Guard  laid 
down  their  arms  around  it,  and  the  banner-bearers  their  banners, 
and  all  the  patriotic  family,  friend  of  liberty  and  equality, 
danced  roundelays  about  it,  while  singing  verses  which  breathed 
the  purest  patriotism. 

"  This  ceremony,  which  had  lasted  more  than  three  or  four 
hours,  did  not  appear  to  have  lasted  a  minute  ;  joy  was  depicted 
on  every  face,  and  all  breathed  that  air  of  liberty  and  that 
artlessness  of  pleasure  which  is  the  true  satisfaction  of  the 
simple  nature.  All  the  citizens  and  citizenesses  then  gave  each 
other,  as  a  sign  of  fraternity,  the  patriotic  embrace,  and  in  the 
midst  of  salvoes  of  cannon  the  cries  of  '  Long  live  the  Republic  ! 
Long  live  the  Mountain  !  '  were  heard  in  all  directions.  The 
busts  of  Brutus,  Marat,  Pelletier,  and  Chalier  were  then  carried 
back  in  pomp,  escorted  by  all  those  who  had  assisted  at  the 
ceremony,  to  the  place  where  they  are  usually  deposited  ;  and, 
on  the  way,  pleasing  songs  were  sung  by  the  citizens  and 
citizenesses,  who,  by  their  expressions  of  regret  in  leaving  the 
place  where  the  busts  are  kept,  clearly  proved  the  grief  which 
they  had  felt  at  the  death  of  their  models. 

"  The  municipal  officers  then  informed  those  who  had  assisted 
at  the  ceremony  how  much  they  were  gratified  by  the  proofs 
of  candour  which  they  had  shown  in  this  fete,  and  they  invited 
them  to  a  ball  which  they  announced  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  decade  day,  in  the  former  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  where 
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all  the  citizens  and  citizenesses  have  danced  indiscriminately 
until  midnight,  at  which  hour  everyone  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
retire.  Four  cannon-shots  announced  the  beginning  of  the  fete  ; 
twelve  others  were  fired  in  the  course  of  it  and  to  mark  its 
conclusion.  Various  repasts  were  given  for  this  f£te,  and  at  all 
the  tables  one  heard  hymns  and  songs  suitable  to  the  occasion 
sung. 

"  The  whole  fete  was  begun  and  kept  up  excellently,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  first  decade  has  been  celebrated  augurs 
that  the  commune  of  Arcis  will  be  completely  united  in  the 
importance  of  the  circumstances,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
error  and  superstition  will  give  place  to  that  of  reason  and 
truth." 


Ah !  if  they  had  known,  the  Arcisians,  that  their  Danton 
had  gone  to  confession  !  But  very  possibly  they  suspected  it. 
The  immense  majority  of  Frenchmen  had  never  taken 
too  seriously  the  official  and  necessary  declarations  against 
the  gloom  of  obscurantism ;  they  knew  that  they  were 
issued  merely  for  form's  sake,  and  attached  no  importance 
to  them  ! 

It  is  without  doubt  in  December  1793  that  Danton  sees 
Arcis  for  the  last  time.  He  returns  to  Paris  for  the  supreme 
struggle.  It  is  there,  in  his  apartment  in  the  Cour  du  Commerce, 
that  we  find  him  in  the  first  days  of  1794. 

Passers-by  saw,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  Rue  de  l'Ecole-de- 
Medecine,  a  tall  house,  of  sombre  aspect,  with  narrow  windows 
with  Venetian  blinds  and  a  spacious  porch,  clumsily  arched. 
The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  knew  it  well ;  they  called  it 
"  Danton's  house."  Quite  close  was  the  arcade,  with  its  triangular 
pediment,  of  the  old  fountain  of  the  Cordeliers ;  next  came,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Paon,  an  ancient,  tumbledown, 
turreted  building ;  then  Marat's  house,  and,  finally, 
adjoining  the  Ecole  de  M^decine,  a  house  in  which  the 
shoemaker  Simon1  had  lived.  And  this  Revolutionary  corner, 
irregular,  rough,  tottering,  was  interesting  to  look  at,  with  the 
bindweed  at  the  windows,  the  faded  badigeon  on  the  fronts 
of  the  houses,  the  iron  balconies  at  all  the  windows,  and,  on 
top  of  all,  a  pile  of  enormous  chimneys,  surmounted  by  a 
forest  of  weathercocks. 

1  This  was  the  worthy  to  whose  custody  the  unhappy  little  Dauphin  was  committed 
after  being  separated  from  his  mother.  Simon  was  guillotined  on  the  same  day  as 
Robespierre  (Translator's  Note). 
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To-day  nothing  of  all  that  remains  ;  a  kind  of  square,  luxuri- 
ously bitumenised  and  planted  with  the  classical  chestnut-trees 
beloved  of  municipalities,  takes  the  place  of  this  picturesque 
carrefonr.  Mysterious  are  the  necessities  with  which  the  com- 
mission of  public  highways  is  confronted  !  Then,  one  day,  an 
architect  drew  some  lines,  traced  a  plan,  said  :  "It  was  there  "  ; 
and  it  was  decided  to  erect  on  this  same  square  the  monument 
of  Danton,  in  expiation,  without  doubt,  for  pulling  down  his 
house. 

Well,  I  preferred  the  house.  Old  dwellings  possess  a  kind  of 
soul,  formed  of  the  happiness  which  people  have  left  there,  the 
troubles  which  they  endured  there,  of  all  sorts  of  things  for  ever 
finished,  and  which  live,  nevertheless.  The  most  familiar  details 
assume  there  a  suggestive  charm — the  worn  steps  of  the  staircase, 
a  rusty  nail  fixed  in  a  wainscot,  the  knocker  of  a  door  on  which 
so  many  hands  have  been  placed. 

When,  in  1876,  the  wide  trench  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
was  dug  across  the  old  Rue  des  Cordeliers,  many  Parisians — 
inquisitive  persons  or  pilgrims — came  to  visit  the  apartment  which 
Danton  had  occupied.  The  district  was  crumbling  away  on  all 
sides.  In  the  Cour  du  Commerce,  to-day  reduced  to  half  its  former 
size,  they  were  shown  at  first  the  low-ceilinged  shop  which  had 
been  Marat's  printing  establishment,  and  the  narrow  shed  where 
they  experimented  with  the  guillotine  on  sheep.  Then  they  went 
up  to  Danton's  apartment.  The  porch  of  the  house  served  as  an 
entrance  to  the  Cour  du  Commerce  ;  the  staircase,  rather  wide 
but  gloomy,  was  on  the  left.  Having  passed  the  entresol,  they 
found  themselves  on  the  first  floor  before  folding-doors,  painted 
brown.    It  was  there. 

Nothing  had  been  changed  for  a  hundred  years,  unless  it  were 
the  paper-hangings,  and,  though  all  the  rooms  were  empty,  it 
was  possible,  thanks  to  the  inventory  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinet, 
to  reconstruct  down  to  the  smallest  detail  the  home  of  the  fiery 
tribune. 

First  came  a  good-sized  ante-room,  furnished  with  two  cup- 
boards of  walnut-wood,  a  little  table-desk  and  a  mahogany 
chiffonier  ;  in  a  dim  corner  was  hidden  a  press  for  airing  linen. 
The  big  salon  which  adjoined  it,  lighted  by  two  windows  opening 
on  to  the  street  and  draped  with  cotton  curtains,  was  hung  with 
arabesque  paper,  pasted  on  canvas.  Two  high  doors,  placed  so 
as  to  face  the  windows,  and  two  pier-glasses,  one  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  the  other  between  the  two  windows,  surmounting  a  large 
console-table  with  a  marble  top  and  copper  foot,  gave  this  room  a 
rather  solemn  appearance.  It  was  furnished  in  the  pretty  style 
of  the  period,  with  a  sofa  with  two  cushions,  six  arm-chairs  with 
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green  satin  seats,  ten  straw-bottomed  chairs  with  lyre-shaped 
backs,  and  a  walnut-wood  table  which  was  adorned,  in  bourgeois 
fashion,  with  a  coffee  service  of  six  porcelain  cups  and  saucers 
decorated  with  painted  flowers.  In  the  little  salon  adjoining,  six 
arm-chairs  of  white  wood,  covered  with  red  Utrecht  velvet,  were 
arranged  about  a  mahogany  table,  and  in  front  of  an  escritoire, 
provided  with  a  marble  shelf,  was  a  capacious  arm-chair,  the  seat 
of  which  was  a  green  leather  cushion.  The  bedroom,  which  came 
next,  contained  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  chiffonier,  and  a  mahogany 
harpsichord,  a  toilet-mirror  with  an  ebony  frame,  six  chairs  and 
two  arm-chairs  with  straw  bottoms.  The  recess,  shut  in  by  curtains 
of  yellow  cloth,  contained  two  little  low  beds,  with  little  posts, 
in  the  Louis  Seize  style.  Beside  this  recess  was  a  dressing- 
room. 

Three  other  rooms  overlooked  the  Cour  du  Commerce.  One  of 
them  was  the  dining-room,  lighted  by  a  window  draped  with 
cotton  curtains,  and  the  cupboards  of  which  contained  three  dozen 
earthenware  plates,  two  dozen  glasses,  and  a  rummer ;  the  other 
was  certainly  Danton's  study,  to  judge  from  the  inventory,  which 
mentions  "  a  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  another  little  table, 
a  large  desk  of  polished  wood,  with  copper  fittings  and  three 
drawers,  two  copper  candlesticks,  eight  shelves,  supporting  boxes 
filled  with  newspapers,  two  arm-chairs  with  white  satin  seats 
and  two  chairs.' ' 

To  complete  this  inventory  of  Danton's  comfortable  home — is 
not  everything  interesting  of  what  may  help  us  to  reconstruct  the 
psychology  of  those  men  of  the  Revolution  whose  ideas  overturned 
the  world  ? — let  us  add  further  that  his  domestic  staff  was 
composed,  in  1794,  of  two  servants,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Catherine  Motin  and  the  other  Marie  Fougereot.  A  well- 
furnished  kitchen,  overlooking  a  gloomy  little  courtyard,  and 
various  servants'  rooms  composed  the  dependencies  of  his 
apartment ;  the  cellar  contained  a  pretty  good  supply  of  red 
and  white  wine  in  casks  and  bottles,  and  he  owned  a  cabriolet, 
a  horse  and  a  mule,  which  were  quartered  in  the  stables  of 
the  H6tel  de  Tours. 

That  is,  so  far  as  imagination,  assisted  by  the  inventory  of 
Danton's  furniture,  is  able  to  reconstruct  it,  what  the  home  of 
the  tribune  was  like.  But  we  wanted  something  more,  for  in 
order  to  complete  our  modest  Revolutionary  gallery,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  join  to  it  a  plan  of  this  apartment  in  the  Cour  du  Commerce 
in  which  he  who  has  been  called,  perhaps  unjustly,  the  man  of 
the  September  Massacres,  lived,  loved,  wept. 

The  thing  was  not  easy ;  the  house,  demolished  seventeen 
years  before,  belonged,  at  the  time  of  the  dispossession,  to  some 
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persons,  under  age,  the  heirs  of  Girardot. l  These  were  themselves 
represented,  not  by  a  notary,  but  by  an  agent  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Martin,  who  had  been  dead  for  some  years.  It  was  then  impossible 
to  discover  the  trace  of  the  old  title-deeds  of  the  property  and  of 
the  plans  which  might  be  joined  to  them. 

The  problem  presented  itself  thus  :  given  a  house  which  no 
longer  exists,  to  retrace  its  interior  arrangements,  while  dispensing 
with  the  documents  which  are  ordinarily  used  in  this  kind  of 
reconstruction. 

In  the  hope  of  discovering  the  solution  to  this  enigma,  I  con- 
verted myself  into  a  detective.  I  scoured  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cour  du  Commerce,  entering  old  houses,  questioning  concierges, 
awakening  the  recollections  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  ascertained  in  this  way  that  the  first  floor  of  Girardot 's 
house  was,  at  the  time  of  the  dispossession,  divided  into  two 
apartments. 

One  was  let  on  lease  ;  the  other  formed  part  of  the  H6tel  Molinier, 
which  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  this  huge  building,  and  the 
table  d'hote  of  which  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  in  the  world  of 
students.  They  kindly  recommended  to  me  also  an  ancient 
charwoman,  who  had  held  at  the  Pension  Molinier  the  post  of 
maid-of-all-work,  and  who  might  be  able  to  furnish  me  with 
valuable  information  concerning  the  arrangements  of  the 
house. 

This,  one  may  say,  is  no  longer  history.  I  admit  it.  But,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  my  bounden  duty  to  enlighten 
my  readers  concerning  the  value  of  the  topographical  documents 
which  I  present  to  them,  a  Paul  Pry  recounting  his  good  luck 
appears  to  me  to  merit  the  same  indulgence  as  a  hunter  who 
relates  his  exploits  or  an  Alpine  climber  who  describes  his 
ascents. 

I  set  out,  then,  in  quest  of  the  last  tenants  of  Danton's  apart- 
ment, and  one  must  surely  believe  that  there  is  a  special  providence 
for  inquirers  as  there  is  for  drunkards.  M.  Delahaye,  director  of 
la  Riforme  du  batiment,  had,  up  to  1876,  occupied  all  the  rooms 
composing  the  spacious  apartment  of  the  Conventional.     M.  de 

1  Lefeuvemakes  a  mistake  when  he  says  (Histoire  dcs  rues  de  Paris)  that  Danton  occupied 
a  house  belonging  to  Ducellier.  The  latter  was  the  owner  of  only  the  middle  of  the  Cour 
du  Commerce,  and  not  of  the  house  facing  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers.  We  were  able  to 
assure  ourselves  of  this  in  examining  Ducellier's  papers,  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
MM.  Feugeres-Desforts,  his  descendants.  Lefeuve's  error  arises,  without  doubt,  fronf! 
the  fact  that  Danton  lived  for  some  months  in  the  house  by  which  you  enter  from  the 
Rue  de  l'Ancienne-Com£die  into  the  Cour  du  Commerce.  This  house  belonged,  in  fact^ 
to  Ducellier.  But  the  other,  the  big  house,  that  of  the  Rue  de  l'Ecole-de-Medecine,  bore, 
as  one  may  see  by  the  pediment  of  the  carriage -en  trance  which  is  at  M.  Victorien  Sardou'f 
bouse  at  Marly-le-Roi,  the  initials  of  its  proprietor,  and  these  initials  are  A.  G.  (Girardot  ?)• 
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Jouvencel,  a  former  deputy,  occupied,  in  his  capacity  zspensionnaire 
of  the  Hotel  Molinier,  the  other  part  of  the  first  floor. 

In  questioning  them  about  their  recollections,  in  calling  their 
attention  to  this  or  that  detail  revealed  by  the  inventory  drawn 
up  after  the  death  of  Gabrielle  Charpentier,  I  succeeded  in  tracing 
a  plan  as  exact  as  possible.  In  proportion  as  they  talked,  I  recon- 
structed in  my  thoughts  this  old  forgotten  house.  I  saw  again 
the  wide  stone  staircase,  and  the  ante-room  overlooking  the 
Cour  du  Commerce,  and  the  two  salons,  and  the  bedroom, 
and  the  octagonal  dining-room,  and  that  big  study1  where 
Danton  prepared  those  thundering  speeches  which  shook  the  old 
world. 

Here  was  Louise  Gely's  room ;  there  the  cabinet  where 
the  newspapers  were  piled  up ;  and  insignificant  details, 
the  position  of  the  fireplaces,  the  cupboards,  the  height  of 
the  ceilings,  the  narrowness  of  the  kitchen  interested  me 
more  than  all  the  sensational  passages  of  the  great  his- 
torians. 

I  saw  again  Danton,  seated  one  March  evening  near  the  fire  in 
his  bedroom,  his  body  bent  over  the  hearth,  absorbed  in  his 
reflections.  From  time  to  time  he  pokes  the  fire  violently.  His 
young  wife  is  there,  silently  watching  him.  All  at  once,  on  the 
pavement  of  the  street,  they  hear  the  resounding  steps  of  a  patrol 
which  comes  to  a  halt ;  there  is  a  noise  on  the  staircase,  oaths, 
cries.  Danton  rises  abruptly.  "  They  are  coming  to  arrest  me!" 
says  he.  Louise  Gely,  white  with  fear,  throws  her  arms  round 
her  husband  ;  he  frantically  kisses  her  on  the  forehead,  repeating  : 
"  Have  no  fear,  they  will  not  dare  !  " a 

There  is  still,  on  .the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  a  row  of  old 
houses  with  irregular  gables  and  narrow  windows  ;  it  is  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers,  which  the  accident  of  align- 
ment has  respected.  They  were  the  opposite  neighbours  of  Danton. 
In  imagination  we  pictured  to  ourselves  these  old  facades  rudely 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  torches,  while  at  every  window  appear 
the  heads  of  frightened  people,  who  call  out  to  and  question  one 
another.  The  cries  of  a  woman  are  heard,  and  in  the  street, 
opposite  these  fronts,  in  the  midst  of  a  group,  a  man  turns  back, 
and,  in  a  thundering  voice,  cries  :  "  Good-bye,  good-bye  !  "  It 
is  Danton  whom  they  are  taking  away  ! 

It  is  said  that,  when  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  he  had, 

1  It  was,  in  fact,  a  room  of  very  considerable  size ;   divided  by  a  partition,  it  formed 
in  1876  two  bedrooms. 

8  The  fact  was  related  by  Madame  G61y,  mother  of  Louise,  some  time  after  Dan  ton's 
death. 
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in  thinking  of  his  Louise,  a  moment  of  weakness  :  "  Oh,  my  poor 
wife,"  said  he,  "I  shall  never  see  thee  again !  "  and  he  showed 
some  emotion.  But,  on  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Come,  Danton, 
no  weakness  !  "  and  he  hardened  himself  to  face  death.  "  At  that 
moment  he  perceived  in  the  crowd  collected  round  the  scaffold  a 
man  who  made  a  sign  to  him.  He  was  the  Abbe  de  Keravenan. 
.  .  .  Danton  bowed  his  head  and  mentally  received  a  last 
absolution."1 

All  these  things  are  of  an  epic  and  terrifying  grandeur ;  the 
romance  of  Danton  makes  one  almost  forget  his  history.  In  think- 
ing of  the  tempest  of  passions  which  muttered  in  his  heart,  one 
cannot  prevent  oneself  from  instituting  a  comparison  between 
him  and  his  cold  rival,  Robespierre,  that  stiff  and  pretentious 
pedant  who  never  loved  anyone  but  himself,  and  sacrificed 
every  human  sentiment  to  his  rampant  and  fanatical 
ambition. 

One  thing  has  often  struck  me  ;  it  is  the  indifference  with  which 
historians  record  the  end  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolutionary 
scaffold.  They  follow  them  into  the  sinister  tumbril ;  they  give 
— if  they  have  any — some  details  about  the  last  scene  of  which 
the  guillotine  was  the  theatre ;  then  the  knife  falls,  they  turn 
over  the  page  and  pass  on  to  others.  The  drama,  however,  did 
not  terminate  there ;  it  continued  more  tragic,  more  moving 
perhaps.  These  men,  full  of  energy  and  vitality,  whom  the 
Revolution  sent  to  the  shambles,  left  to  grapple  with  the  world 


1 "  Old  Madame  Gely,  who  had  always  been  very  devout,  never  failed  to  say  to  M.  Depois's 
maternal  grandfather  :  '  Ah,  my  cousin,  I  am  at  any  rate  very  easy  in  my  mind  about 
the  destiny  of  our  poor  Danton.  The  Abbe  de  Keravenan  followed  him  when  he  went 
to  die,  and  he  took  advantage  of  a  moment  in  which  Danton  was  looking  at  him  and  made 
a  sign,  which  the  other  understood,  to  give  him  mentally  absolution.'  " — J.  Claretie,  Camille 
Desmoulins  et  Us  Dantonistes,  p.  365. 

Michelet  has  related  Danton's  marriage  ;   he  entitles  the  chapter  :   "  Danton  remarries 
into  a  Royalist  family  and  before  a  Catholic  priest  "  ;   and  he  speaks  in  it  of  the  Conven- 
tional^ confession     The  objection  will  be  made  that  Michelet  is  often  badly  informed. 
This  is  true  ;  but  here  the  matter  was  of  importance,  and  the  historian  must  have  instituted 
careful  inquiries  concerning  the  acts  of  his  hero.     Unfortunately,  Michelet  cites  some 
very  strange  facts,  and  without  indicating  any  source.     Such,  for  example  is  that  passage 
in  which  he  shows  Danton,  when  he  returned  from  Belgium  after  the  death  of  Gabrielk 
Charpentier,  causing  his  wife  to  be  exhumed  in  order  that  he  might  see  her  again.     This 
grisly  detail  has  always  passed  for  an  imagination  of  the  great  historian.     Ah,  well !  noth- 
ing, however,  is  more  authentic,  for  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Salon  of  1793  we  read,  in  tin 
sculpture  section,  this  notice  :  "  Bust  of  the  Citizeness  Danton,  exhumed  after  seven  day: 
and  moulded  on  the  corpse  by  the  Citizen  Desenne,  deaf  mute."     The  truth  is  that  Mic  hcl< 
certainly  knew  and  questioned  Louise  G61y.     He  learned  from  her  things  which  he  k« 
related  without  wishing  to  say  who  was  his  informant,  and  that  is  why  he  does  not  support 
his  statements  by  any  reference. 
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something  of  their  flesh  and  blood.  They  had  parents,  wives, 
children,  who,  prostrated  with  grief,  cowering  in  their  dwellings, 
awaited  in  unspeakable  anguish  the  shouts  of  the  newspaper- 
sellers  announcing  that  the  day's  batch  of  victims  had  been 
despatched. 

Can  you  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  terror  of  Louise 
GeTy,  that  young  woman  of  seventeen,  all  burning  still  from 
Danton's  last  kisses,  left  a  widow  with  two  children  who  were  not 
hers  ?  Without  doubt  she  carried  the  little  ones  away  from  the 
accursed  house  ;  distracted,  flying  from  the  horrible  nightmare,  she 
hurried  to  her  parents'  house,  and  took  refuge  there,  vanquished, 
crushed,  prostrate.  She  had  not  loved  Danton,  it  has  been  said,  and 
had  only  married  him  from  fear.  Further,  when  the  evil  dream  had 
passed,  when  the  Terror  came  to  an  end,  she  once  more  found 
pleasure  in  life.  She  was  so  young — scarcely  twenty  !  In  the  last 
years  of  the  century,  having  resumed  her  maiden  name,  she 
married  again,  and  entered  a  very  respectable  middle-class  family, 
whose  name  was  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Had  she  forgotten  that  she  was  Danton's  widow  ?  The 
thing  is  quite  impossible ;  but  she  had  thrown  a  veil  over  her 
past ;  never  did  one  hear  from  her  lips  a  single  allusion  to  her  first 
marriage. 

This  tragic  memory  left  her  unmoved  ;  she  had  retained  of  it  a 
kind  of  unfathomable  and  silent  horror.  It  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion  only  she  made  the  journey  to  Arcis,  in  order  to  settle 
finally  questions  of  interest  pending  between  her  and  Danton's 
sons.  But  this  is  only  a  tradition.  She  died,  a  very  old  woman, 
thirty  years  ago. 

Gabrielle  Charpentier's  two  children1  had  been,  almost  imme- 
diately after  their  father's  death,  sent  to  Arcis-sur-Aube. 
Orphans,  without  any  means,  they  were  in  turn  sheltered  by 
Charpentier  pere,  by  their  uncle,  and,  finally,  by  their  grand- 
mother Recordin.  They  lived  to  grow  up.  They  also  kept  silence 
concerning  the  scenes  which  their  childish  eyes  had  witnessed,  and 
which  they  had  not  forgotten.    On  reaching  manhood,  they  lived 
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Gabrielle  Charpentier  had  had  by  Danton  three  children,  Antoine,  Georges,  and 
Francois.  The  last  died  at  Arcis  in  infancy.  It  has  been  pretended,  besides,  that  Louise 
Gely  was  enceinte  at  the  time  of  Danton's  death.  This  is  a  fable ;  the  inventory  drawn 
up  after  the  Conventional's  death  contains  no  mention  of  a  "  curateur  au  ventre."  MM. 
Antoine  and  Georges  Danton,  who  had  maintained  some  relations  with  their  mother-in-law, 
never  had  to  share  with  a  child  of  the  second  marriage,  and  they  always  asserted  that 
there  was  not  one.  Danton's  father  was  also  twice  married  and  it  was  he  who,  on  his 
death,  had  left  enceinte  his  second  wife,  Marie  Madeleine  Camut.  She  gave  birth  to  a 
posthumous  child,  who  only  lived  a  short  time.  The  Conventional  was  of  the  second 
marriage,  and,  when  he  died,  he  had  only  a  sister,  who  died  in  1814,  Superior  of  the  hospital 
at  Arcis.     It  is  she  of  whom  Balzac  speaks  in  Ic  Dcputd  <V  Arcis. 
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alone  in  that  big  house  at  Arcis  in  which  Danton  had  hoped  to 
spend  his  old  age.  The  Arcisians  respected  them,  pitied  them 
perhaps.  Crushed  by  the  name  they  bore,  Antoine  and  Georges 
Danton  always  kept  to  themselves,  leading  the  monotonous 
existence  of  middle-class  people  in  a  little  town.  Antoine  had 
some  artistic  taste  and  drew  cleverly.  There  is  a  lithograph  by 
him  representing  the  bridge  of  Arcis  and  the  square  of  the  town, 
seen  from  Danton's  house ;  but  such  was  the  modesty  of  these 
two  men  that  he  did  not  even  sign  this  work,  which  bore  the  name 
of  a  friend  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  engraving  it. 
Georges  was  the  living  image  of  his  father,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  he  was  taciturn  and  unsociable  and  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nervous  susceptibility.  His  early  childhood  had  imprinted 
on  his  character  a  trace  which  could  never  be  effaced.  In  1848 
the  inhabitants  of  Arcis,  wishing  to  imitate  the  example  of  all  the 
communes  in  France,  determined  to  plant  a  tree  of  liberty,  and, 
in  remembrance  of  the  First  Republic,  it  was  decided  to  ask 
Danton's  sons  for  one  of  the  poplars  in  their  garden.  The  Municipal 
Council,  the  band  and  a  crowd  of  spectators  proceeded  to  the 
Dantons'  house ;  the  two  brothers  came  to  the  door,  and 
immediately  the  crowd  began  to  cheer,  the  band  played,  and  the 
voices  of  all  present  began  to  sing  the  Marseillaise.  On  seeing  all 
this  display,  and  hearing  all  this  noise,  Georges  Danton  was  seized 
with  such  emotion  that  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  Two  months 
later  he  died. 

What  recollection,  then,  had  suddenly  invaded  his  mind  ?  What 
vision  had  the  singing  of  the  Revolutionary  hymn  conjured  up  ? 
Without  doubt,  the  veil  of  his  memory  had  been  suddenly 
rent  asunder,  showing  him  the  old  house  in  the  Cour  du 
Commerce  in  which  he  had  lived  as  a  child,  the  Rue  des 
Cordeliers  filled  with  a  shouting  crowd,  the  men  who  had  come 
to  fetch  his  father,  Louise  Gely's  cries  of  fear.  Perhaps  the 
spectre  of  the  September  Massacres  had  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  ? 

Antoine,  the  elder,  remained  alone.  He  lived,  almost  as  a 
recluse,  with  a  housekeeper,  Madame  Riviere,  who  shared  his 
solitude.  A  daughter  was  born  from  this  cohabitation.  He 
adopted  this  child,  though  he  always  refused  to  marry  the  mother. 
It  was  even  said  at  Arcis  that  if  Sophie  Riviere  had  given  birth  to 
a  son,  Antoine  Danton  would  not  have  adopted  him,  in  order  not 
to  perpetuate  the  race  of  Danton.  It  is  a  general  belief  that  the 
revolutionary's  two  sons  intentionally  allowed  their  name  to  die 
out. 

Antoine  died  in  1858.  His  natural  and  adopted  daughter 
married  a  rich  notary  of  Arcis,  M.  Menuel,  whose  son,  Georges, 
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failed  in  business.  His  bankruptcy  entailed  the  ruin  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  in  the  town.  Everything  belonging  to  him 
was  sold,  including  the  Conventional^  house,  and,  in  a  single 
day,  Madame  Menuel  found  herself  reduced  to  the  most  absolute 
penury.  She  is  living  to-day  at  Troyes  with  an  aged  relative, 
without  means. 
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Serious-minded  persons  who  deplore — there  are  such  I — the 
indifference  with  which  politics  inspire  people  to-day  do  not 
without  doubt  reflect  upon  this  :  this  deceptive  thing  has  had 
a  vogue  lasting  nearly  a  century,  and,  you  see,  that  is  a  very  long 
time  ! 

Of  all  the  amusements  which  were  offered  to  the  Parisians, 
none  was  better  received,  more  appreciated.  It  was  so  novel ! 
The  day  on  which  the  simple  bourgeois  learned  that  he  was  going 
to  play  at  governing  himself,  the  joy  was  general.  Power  had  been, 
up  to  that  time,  a  sport  of  luxury,  reserved  for  some  great  politicians 
by  birth  or  profession,  who  handed  down  from  father  to  son  the 
secrets  of  State  and  the  burden  of  public  offices. 

The  bourgeois  threw  themselves  like  starving  men  upon  this 
new  distraction.  To  read  in  the  reports  the  ardour  which  the 
deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  bring  to  the  execution  of  their  mission, 
one  would  imagine  that  these  worthy  persons  have,  up  to  this  time, 
submitted  to  a  downright  restraint,  and  that  they  are  at  length 
restored  to  their  natural  function,  which  is  to  make  speeches, 
to  listen  to  them,  to  contrive  plans  for  a  constitution,  to  write 
interminable  political  articles,  and  to  discuss  from  every  conceiv- 
able standpoint  everything  which  concerns  the  Government. 
Two  sittings  a  day  scarcely  satisfy  them ;  a  hundred  newspapers 
hatched  in  a  month  are  not  enough  for  them.  In  giving  them  the 
right  to  talk,  the  idea  had  been  to  open  a  safety-valve,  but  the 
machine  had  been  overcharged  for  too  long,  and  an  explosion 
was  the  result.  The  misfortune  is  that,  perceiving  the  pleasure 
which  their  representatives  found  in  the  thing,  all  Frenchmen 
decided  that  it  must  constitute  a  delightful  recreation  ;  and  as 
all  could  not  reasonably  be  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
they  wanted  at  any  rate  to  make  themselves  believe  that  they 
possessed  a  miniature  of  it,  to  have  amongst  themselves  a 
Tribune,  a  Right,  a  Left,  official  reports,  calls  to  order,  to  make 
speeches,  to  bring  forward  motions,  to  play  at  being  parliamen- 
tarians as  children  play  at  being  soldiers.  And  that  is  why  the 
clubs  came  into  existence  and  how  the  Revolution  ran  off  the 
rails. 
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We  should  form  a  very  false  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  provincial 
deputy  in  the  States-General  in  comparing  it  to  the  life  of  a 
politician  of  to-day.  Rising  at  dawn,  he  hurried  to  the  Assembly 
for  the  morning  sitting,  listened  to  the  speeches — true  speeches, 
in  several  cases,  imitated  from  the  harangues  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Livy,  but  more  lengthy — went  on  to  the  offices  of  the 
Commission  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  wrote  eloquent  letters 
to  his  constituents  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  labours 
and  depicted  in  noble  terms  the  state  of  the  public  mind  ;  returned 
to  the  midday  sitting,  went  to  the  meetings  of  his  order,  addressed 
some  article  to  a  newspaper,  and  set  down  in  writing  the  speech 
which  he  had  lacked  the  opportunity  or  the  ability  to  deliver 
before  the  Assembly,  and  which  weighed  upon  his  mind.  (These 
written  harangues  were  at  that  time  the  fashion,  and  were  invari- 
ably published  under  the  heading :    "  Opinion  of  Monsieur 

upon  .") 

Finally,  when  evening  came,  the  unfortunate  man  met  some 
of  his  colleagues,  and  they  resumed  the  discussion  of  public  affairs. 
As  one  cannot  always  talk  without  drinking  a  little,  these  con- 
ferences were  held  at  some  cafe  at  Versailles.  The  Breton  deputie 
had  chosen  the  Cafe  d'Amaury,  situated  in  a  rather  central  part  of 
Versailles  ;  they  met  there  every  evening,  and  they  had  christened 
this  private  debating-society  with  a  word  which  was  new  at 
that  time — and  an  English  word,  which  gave  it  a  very  parliamen- 
tary sonorousness  ;  they  called  it  the  Breton  Club. 

Many  of  the  deputies  from  the  East  and  the  North  joined,  besides, 
their  colleagues  of  the  West.  Amaury,  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe, 
was  a  man  of  importance.  Long  before  the  Revolution  he  wj 
known  as  a  Liberal,  and,  through  that  kind  of  mysterious  alliance, 
that  secret  and  powerful  fraternity,  which  then  united  all  the 
enemies  of  the  old  regime,  it  is  to  his  house  that  the  deputies  of 
the  Liberal  party  who  arrived  at  Versailles  from  different  points 
of  the  kingdom  proceeded  at  once,  as  to  a  centre  pointed  out  and 
recommended  in  advance. 

Amaury's  house  still  exists  ;  it  is  No.  44  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pompe, 
and  one  of  its  facades  borders  the  Avenue  de  Saint-Cloud.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  room  frequented  by  the  deputies  was  the 
first  on  the  ground  floor,  that  which  looks  out  on  to  the  little  square 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rue  de  la  Pompe  and  the  left  side 
of  the  Avenue  de  Saint-Cloud.  The  cafe  used  to  occupy  also  the 
entresol,  where  the  deputies  perhaps  met  when  they  wanted  to 
deliberate  in  secret.  Under  the  Restoration  and  the  July  Govern- 
ment, the  Cafe*  Amaury  still  served  as  a  rendezvous  for  all  the 
Liberals.  It  is  not  forty  years  ago  that  a  M.  Auge\  achamb  r- 
advocate,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  cafe*  and  of  occupying 
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there  the  place  which,  said  he,  Robespierre  always  used  to  take  ; 
and  this  advocate  had  been  present  at -Versailles  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  old  enough  from  that  time  to  see  and  recollect 
well. 

When,  in  October,  the  Assembly  transferred  to  Paris  the  place 
of  its  sessions,  the  deputies  from  the  distant  provinces,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  had  never  entered  the  capital,  experienced,  far 
more  than  at  Versailles,  a  kind  of  dismay  at  the  idea  of  being 
isolated,  and,  so  to  speak,  lost  in  the  midst  of  that  immense  city. 
Accordingly,  nearly  all  of  them  endeavoured  to  lodge  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  meet  there  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies ;  but  they  desired  also  to  establish  a  meeting-place  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  management  of  public  affairs.  They 
addressed  themselves  to  persons  in  whom  they  had  confidence 
and  whose  place  of  residence  was  usually  in  the  capital.  Inquiries 
were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Assembly,  and  they  rented  for 
200  francs  a  year  the  refectory  of  the  Convent  of  the  Jacobins,* 
and  for  a  like  sum  the  furniture,  which  consisted  of  chairs  and 
tables  for  the  bureau. 

The  Breton  Club  was,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 

issembly  in  Paris,  established  at  No.  7  Place  des  Victoires.    Was 
merged  into  that  which  was  established  at  the  Jacobins  ?    Did 

;,  on  the  contrary,  absorb  it  when  it  went  to  join  it  ?    The  matter 
of  small  importance.    What  is  certain,  is  that  for  400  francs  had! 

1st  been  created  the  most  terrible  and  the  most  powerful  of  the] 

Lstruments  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Reformed  Jacobins *  of  the  Rue  Saint-Honore  were  indebted 

>r  their  existence  to  Father  S^bastien  Michaelis,  who,  having 
)btained  from  Louis  XIII  and  the  Queen  his  mother,  Regent  of 

le  Kingdom,  permission  to  establish  in  Paris  a  convent  of  Domini- 

in  friars,  was  assisted  in  this  enterprise  by  Henri  de  Gondi, 

.rchbishop  of  Paris,  and  this  help,  joined  to  the  generosity  of  the 

>ieurs  Tillet  de  la  Bussiere  and  certain  other  pious  persons,  placed 
them  in  a  position  to  purchase  an  enclosure  of  ten  arpents,  *  where 
they  built  the  convent  and  the  church  which  was  to  acquire,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  later,  an  unexpected  celebrity. 

The   buildings   had   nothing   remarkable   about   them.      The 

t1  Seven  Dominican  friars  came,  in  1217,  to  reside  in  Paris,  and  founded  a  chapel  dedicated 
St.  James.  It  was  from  it  that  the  Rue  Saint- Jacques,  originally  called  Grand'rue  or 
ue  Saint-Benolt,  took  its  present  names.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Dominican 
friars  owned  three  houses  in  Paris  :  the  convent  in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  to  which 
they  owed  their  surname  of  Jacobins  ;  that  of  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  which  will  be, 
exclusively  referred  to  in  this  article ;  and  the  novices'  quarters  of  the  Rue  Saint-Dominique 
become  the  Church  of  Saint-Thomas-d'Aquin. 
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entrance  to  the  convent  was  formed,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore, 
by  three  arcades.  The  centre  one  was  for  carriages  ;  the  two 
others,  which  were  lower  and  reserved  for  pedestrians,  were  sur- 
mounted by  niches,  in  which  appeared,  on  the  right,  the  statue 
of  St.  Dominic,  on  the  left,  that  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna. l 

When  you  had  passed  under  this  gateway,  you  found  yourself 
in  a  rather  spacious  square  courtyard,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
the  church,  supported,  on  the  side  of  the  apse,  by  the  buildings  of 
the  convent.  These  buildings  were  extremely  plain  ;  only  the 
cloister,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  monastery,  had  been 
the  object  of  some  decoration.  It  was  even  painted  in  fresco, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  frescoes  were  very  dilapidated. 

The  installation  of  the  club  was  of  the  most  rudimentary  des- 
cription. I  have  been  unable  to  determine  whether  it  occupied 
the  chapter-house  or  the  refectory.  What  is  certain,  is  that  it 
met  at  first  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  quite  close  to  the 
church.  This  room,  M.  Ph.  Le  Bas  has  said,  seemed  to  be  predes- 
tined to  this  popular  celebrity  ;  "it  was  there,  in  fact,  that, 
under  Henri  III,  were  held  the  Estates  of  the  League."  And  this, 
indeed,  might  very  well  have  happened,  if  the  convent  of  the 
Jacobins  had  not  been  founded  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII ! 

The  first  session  of  the  club  took  place  one  Sunday  morning. 
Not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  deputies  were  present,  and  this 
number  included  very  few  of  the  survivors  of  the  Breton  Club ; 
they  were  chiefly  Angevins  or  Francs-Comtois,  Leclerc,  Pilastre, 
La  Reveillere-Lepeaux.  As  the  room  was  spacious,  and  the 
members  of  the  club  not  very  numerous  during  the  first  weeks, 
the  monks  of  the  convent  gradually  formed  the  habit  of  coming 
to  assist  at  the  meetings  by  way  of  recreation.  They  were  to  be 
seen  in  white  gowns  and  black  cowls,  gathered  in  a  group  at  the 
end  of  the  room. 

But  the  name  of  the  club,  which  was  still  called  the  "  Breton 
Club,"  was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  its  composition  ;  it  stamped 
the  assembly  with  a  particular  provincial  character,  which  con- 
trasted with  the  general  nature  of  the  questions  which  were 
I  discussed  there.  That  of  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Constitution  "  was  proposed  and  adopted  ;  but  the  people  spoke 
of  the  "  Jacobins,"  and  this  is  the  appellation  which  survived. 

From  the  first  days  of  1790,  the  Society  regulated  its  existence, 
adopted  measures  to  maintain  order,  established  rules  for  the 
admission  and  reception  of  its  members.  It  was  a  power  which 
felt  itself  growing  from  hour  to  hour,  and  which  was  making 

1  Thierry,  Guide  du  Voyageur  et  de  VEtranger,  1787  ;  Millin,  Anttquttis  de  Paris,  1791; 
Germain  Iirice,  Description  de  Paris,  1727, 
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ready  for  the  new  r61e  which  circumstances  were  going  to  assign/ 
I   to  it.     In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  club  it  was  necessary  to  ber 
a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.     Every  candidate  pro- 
posed for  admission  was  required  to  have  two  sponsors,  who  were 
;  answerable  for  his  good  character  and  his  civism  ;   afterwards  his 
election  was  submitted  to  the  chances  of  the  ballot.     A  committee 
was  formed,  officers  were  appointed,  and  censors  entrusted  with 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  policing  of  the  meetings.     These 
J  last,  amongst  other  duties,  were  charged  with  the  verification  of 
the  card  of  admission  which  each  member  brought  with  him  ; 
and  it  was  perhaps   one   of  the  first   occasions  on  which  the 
!  levelling  theories  of  the  time  were  put  into  practice  when  one  day 
the  singer  Lai's  and  the    Due   d'Orleans   were   seen   exercising 
together  these  humble  functions. x 

The  journalists,   the  advocates,  the  men  of  letters,   all  that 
enthusiastic  generation,  impatient  to  have  a  hand  in  public  affairs, 
and  who  believed  itself  called  to  govern  France,  all  those  restless 
spirits,  all  those  adventurous  characters,  all  those  excited  minds 
which  are  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  revolutions,   speedily 
invaded  the  Jacobins'  Club,  and  altered  its  character  and  its 
conduct.     Passionate   and  exaggerated  speeches  were  delivered 
there  which  caused  all  the  fibres  of  the  populace  to  shake  and  £- 
vibrate  ;  the  discussions  in  the  Legislature  were  there  paraphrased  c 
and  interpreted  in  a  violent  manner  ;    finally,  from  there  begar&< 
to  come  that  powerful  initiative  which  was  destined  to  changelj 
all  institutions  and  to  overthrow  the  throne  itself.  P* 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  topography  alone  is  our  domain, 
and  that  we  have  not  to  write  the  political  history  of  the  Jacobins' 
Club — a  history  which,  however,  remains  to  be  written,  and  which 
would  be  very  much  beyond  our  province. 

The  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  "  had  scarcely 
been  in  existence  for  three  months  when  the  place  which  sheltered  it 
had  already  become  too  small  for  the  number  of  members,  which 
was  continually  increasing.  They  looked  for  another  spot  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  in  order  not  to  be  far  away  from  the  Riding- 
School,  where  the  Assembly  sat ;  but  the  Jacobin  Fathers,  who 
were  admitted,  as  a  favour,  to  the  sessions  of  the  Club,  and  who 
saw  it  leaving  their  convent  with  regret,  offered  the  spacious  room 
of  their  library,  which  was  accommodated  in  the  roof  of  the  church 
and  occupied  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  It  was  a  long  room, 
well  ventilated,  well  vaulted,  well  lighted  by  six  high  attic  windows, 
and  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  eighteen  celebrated  monks  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.     At  either  end  was  a  fit  tie  room  which 

1  Ph.  Le  Bas,  la  France  pittoresque. 
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contained  the  valuable  books,  and  in  one  of  these  little  rooms  a 
staircase  had  been  constructed  leading  to  the  cabinet  where  the 
books  printed  on  vellum  were  kept. 

The  Jacobins'  Club  is  ordinarily  represented  as  a  sinister  place, 
midway  between  the  smoking-room  and  the  gaming-table.  The 
imagination  conjures  up  the  recollection  of  stormy  sessions,  of 
noisy  discussions,  of  orators  in  red  caps,  of  tricoteuses  shouting  in 
the  galleries — something  like  one  of  those  anarchist  meetings  of 
to-day  in  which  they  sing  revolutionary  choruses  and  imitate 
the  cries  of  animals.  Nothing  is  less  accurate  than  such  a  picture. 
The  Jacobins  brought  to  their  gatherings  more  order  and  decency 
than  perhaps  the  Assembly  of  the  Riding-School  itself.  If  one 
had  not,  to  convince  oneself  of  this,  the  journal  of  their  sessions 
and  the  report  of  their  labours,  a  slight  detail,  very  insignificant 
in  itself,  would  be  enough  to  prove  it.  In  offering  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  accommodation  in  their  library,  the  Jacobin  Fathers 
had  not  thought  of  removing  the  21,000  volumes,  rare  and  valuable 
for  the  most  part,  which  occupied  the  periphery  of  it.  They 
remained  there  on  their  shelves,  protected  only  by  wooden  trellises, 
so  long  as  the  famous  Society  lasted.  It  was  not  until  much 
later  that,  having  become  national  property,  they  were  transferred 
to  the  Convent  of  the  Capuchins,  near  the  Riding-School,  where 
they  were  piled  up  in  an  empty  chapel.  They  did  not  even  take 
the  precaution  to  remove  from  the  club  room  a  rather  singular 
picture  which  was  placed  above  the  entrance-door  of  the  gallery. 
This  allegorical  painting,  which  Piganiol  attributes  to  a  pupil  of 
Simon  Vouet,  represented  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Dominican  theologians,  seated  on  a  fountain  which  was 
discharging  the  water  of  the  Truth  through  a  multitude  of  aper- 
tures. This  fountain  was  surrounded  by  monks  belonging  to  the 
different  religious  Orders,  who  were  all  pressing  forward  to  go  and 
fill  their  cups  with  this  precious  beverage.  Alone,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  a  Jesuit  Father,  his  pitcher  in  his  hand, 
was  obviously  hesitating  to  approach.  The  Jacobins,  as  well  as 
a  good  many  other  religious  Orders,  readily  permitted  themselves 
these  innocent  pleasantries  against  the  illustrious  Company  of 
whose  success  they  were  a  little  envious. 

The  scenery,  as  one  perceives,  was  far  from  resembling  that  which 
the  artists  who  have  illustrated  the  different  histories  of  the 
Revolution  have  persisted  in  showing  us.  In  place  of  the  low 
and  smoky  room  which  they  depict  for  us,  adorned  with  Revolu- 
tionary emblems,  in  which  the  traditional  sans-culottes,  with  their 
sordid  faces,  are  crowded  together,  without  any  attempt  at  order, 
we  should  picture  to  ourselves  a  long  gallery,  with  benches  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  running  all  round  it ;    on  one  side, 
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on  a  platform,  the  president's  seat ;  beneath  it  the  table  at  which 
the  secretaries  work,  and,  facing  it,  the  tall,  narrow  pulpit  where 
the  speaker  places  himself.  And,  as  a  background  to  the  picture, 
the  grave  painted  faces  of  Dominicans,  clothed  in  their  white 
robes,  the  sombre  silhouettes  of  the  judges  at  the  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition.  Even  an  altar  at  which  to  say  Mass  had  been  retained, 
and  stood  at  the  end  of  the  club  room. 

The  sessions  took  place  in  the  evening — every  other  day,  pretty  u 

nearly.     They  began  at  eight  o'clock,  and  concluded  about  half- 

I  past  ten.     What  did  they  do  there  ?     They  spoke  there,  and  one 

) must  certainly  admit  that  they  spoke  often  to  say  nothing.     The 

\  Society  of  the  Jacobins  was  an  unquestionable  force,  but  a  force 

j  of  influence  rather  than  of  action.     Those  of  its  members  who 

7  were  deputies  came  there  to  scent  public  opinion  ;  the  rest  received 

■t  there  a  password ;   but,  apart  from  this  result — very  perceptible, 

however — nothing  was  done  there,  and  nothing  could  be  done 

there.     M.  Aulard  has  published  a  detailed  account  of  each  of 

e  sessions.     The  work,  when  completed,  will  make  five  thick 

olumes   of  700   pages ;     a  valuable   collection   of  unpublished 

ocuments,  very  useful  to  consult,  but  impossible  to  read.     The 

ind  grows  quickly  weary  of  these  continual  pompous  harangues, 

ery  bombastic  and  very  empty. 

"  Clouds  were  obscuring  our  political  horizon ;  but  Liberty 
arried  its  luminous  rays  even  into  the  caverns  where  intrigue 
ound  these  fatal  manoeuvres.  .  .  .  The  French  nation  flatters 
tself  in  advance  that  the  times  in  which  they  have  desired  to 
umiliate  it  are  passed,"  and  so  forth. 

That  was  the  style.     The  orators  followed  one  another  to  the 

bune,  made  long-winded  speeches,  spoke  continually  of  con- 

uering  or  dying,   boasted  of  their  own  civism,   exalted  their 

rtues.     I  imagine  that  it  is  in   the   tribune  of  the  Jacobins 

at  those  famous  metaphors  were  born,  of  which  the  success 

as  so  great  and  the  effect  so  lasting,  that  they  are  still  presentable 

o-day  in  certain  company,  such  as,  for  example  :   "  the  hydra  of 

ranny  "  ;   "  the  sacred  rights  of  a  free  people  "  ;   "  the  govern- 

ent   of   the    priests " ;     "  the   torch    of   civil    war "    and   so 

orth. 

In  1291,  the  Society  of  the  Tacobins  was  at  its  zenith,  and  the  \. 
number  of  its  members  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
library  became,  in  its  turn,  too  small  to  contain  the  crowd  which 
hastened  thither  at  the  hour  when  the  sessions  took  place.  The 
entire  monastery  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  nation ;  and 
Ley  had  no  longer  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  monks,  who 
Lad  gradually  left  the  convent.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to 
:ake  their  ease  and  to  choose  the  church  itself  as  the  place  of  their 
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meetings.     They  descended  to  install  themselves  there  on  May  29, 

I  i79i- 

The  church  of  the  Jacobins  was  a  building  of  no  particular 
style  of  architecture,  but  in  which  some  interesting  monuments 
were  to  be  found.  The  high  altar  was  adorned  by  an  excellent 
picture  by  Porbus  representing  the  Annunciation.  The  beautiful 
tomb  of  the  Marechal  de  Crequy,  sculptured  by  Coisevox,  and  that 
of  Pierre  Mignard  and  of  his  daughter  the  Comtesse  de  Feuquieres, 
were  placed  in  the  chapels  of  the  nave.  They  were  removed 
from  there  after  the  Revolution  and  transferred  to  Saint-Roch, 
where  they  are  still. 

The  club  changed  nothing  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
church  and  its  decoration.     It  was  content  to  install  all  round  the 
nave  tiers  of  benches  more  extensive  and  higher  than  those  origin- 
ally  placed   in   the   library.     It   retained,   moreover,    the   same 
arrangement,    the   tribune   of   the   speakers   resuming  its   place 
opposite  the  president's  desk.     As  it  had  created,  in  imitation 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  Riding-School,  several  permanent  Com- 
mittees, the  club  extended  into  different  places  in  the  convent 
*  which  had  been  transformed  into  offices.     More  than  a  thousand 
I  provincial  Societies  corresponded  with  the  mother  Society,  and 
'this  incessant  communication  necessitated  a  certain  number  of 
employes  and  a  considerable  amount  of  space. 

In  the  refectory,  where  "  The  Friends  of  the  Constitution  " 
had,  at  the  beginning,  probably  held  their  sessions,  they  had  been 
replaced  by  a  sort  of  club  annexe  which  did  not  lack  a  certain 
picturesqueness.  A  man  named  Dansart  delivered  there  lectures 
on  political  subjects  to  the  workmen  of  the  neighbourhood.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  times  :  while,  in  the  church  of 
tne  Jacobins,  the  bourgeois  played  at  being  the  Assembly,  right 
,at  their  door  the  workmen  played  at  being  Jacobins.  From  top 
to  bottom  of  the  social  ladder  the  people  of  France  were  at  that 
time  transformed  into  little  private  Parliaments ;  there  were 
some  for  all  tastes  and  for  all  purses. 
J  On  the  whole,  the  Jacobins'  Club  was  chiefly  recruited  from  the, 
bourgeoisie  ;  its  members  had,  for  the  most  part,  received  some 
education,  and  the  speeches  they  delivered  denoted  a  rather  high 
intellectual  level,  although  a  good  number  of  the  motions  proposed 
were  merely  ridiculous.  One  might  make  a  collection  of  the 
absurd  propositions  which  were  brought  to  this  tribune,  and  in 
what  pompous  language  ! 

"  Messieurs,"  exclaimed  one  day1  a  member,  and  not  one  of 
the  least  famous,  "  Messieurs,  I  demand  that  we  take  the  solemn 
engagement  not  to  use  sugar  in  any  kind  of  food,  save  in  case  of 

1  Session  of  January  30,  1791.     Speech  of  J.  B.  Louvet. 
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illness,  until  it  has  come  down  again,  I  do  not  say  to  a  price  which 
would  place  it  within  reach  of  the  means  of  the  majority  of  us, 
but  to  a  price  moderate  enough  to  allow  less  fortunate  citizens 
also  to  buy  it.  Who  amongst  us  could  find  anything  agreeable 
in  an  enjoyment  of  which  he  knew  that  the  most  considerable 
and  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  people  is  deprived?  I 
demand  that  we  abstain  from  sugar  until  it  is  not  worth  more  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  sols  at  the  most.  Let  this  proscribed 
commodity  be  no  more  seen  on  the  patriot's  table,  even  on  that  of 
the  wealthiest.  Let  the  people  be  advised  again  by  this  new  act 
that  the  Jacobins,  so  much  calumniated,  are  their  true  friends. 
This  example  will,  do  not  doubt  it,  be  imitated  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  capital,  and  soon  by  all  the  departments  of  the 
Empire.  Let  the  news  of  it  spread  beyond  Europe  ;  let  the  great 
Washington  and  his  magnanimous  comrades-in-arms  felicitate 
themselves  on  their  allies,"  and  so  forth. 

One  must  be  unacquainted  with  the  Revolutionary  epoch  to 
doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  whole  hall  acclaimed  the  proposal 
with  enthusiasm.  Manuel  even  went  a  step  further,  and  brought 
forward  the  motion  that  they  should  abstain,  not  only  from  sugar, 
but  also  from  coffee,  which  was  likewise  carried  by  acclamation. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  Jacobins,  on  leaving 
this  session,  went,  according  to  custom,  to  take  their  "  little  cup  " 
at  the  adjoining  cafe. " 

Nevertheless,  however  sublime  might  be  this  devotion,  we  ought 
to  imagine  that  many  of  the  Parisians  must  have  been  annoyed 
at  the  report  of  this  fine  action.  Sugar  and  coffee  were  dear  and 
hard  to  obtain  in  that  time  of  scarcity  and  to  learn  like  that, 
all  of  a  sudden,  that  there  were  brothers  who  consumed  them 
every  day  was  a  disagreeable  revelation.  The  members  of  the 
Jacobins'  Club,  who,  with  the  aristocrats,  passed  for  the  worst 
demagogues,  were — just  return  of  things  here  below — aristocrats 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  people,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  past  deprived  themselves  of  sugar  and  coffee,  without  having 
any  idea  of  boasting  of  this  enforced  abstinence. 

It  is  that  which  this  Dansart,  whose  name  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, understood.  He  had  conceived  the  idea,  as  we  have  said, 
of  reading  and  explaining  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly 
to  the  workmen  of  the  neighbourhood.  Thus,  the  latter  had  no 
reason  to  envy  the  bourgeois,  and  were  able  to  say,  as  they  made 
\\  themselves  tidy  :  "lam  going  to  the  Jacobins ;  I  am  going  to 
\| my  club." 

1  "  M.  Collot  d'Herbois  observes  th  at '  persons  who  work  in  the  study  cannot  get  through 
the  night  save  with  the  aid  of  cups  of  coffee. — M.  Louvet  will  readily  pardon  the  author 
of  V Almanack  du  Fire  GZrard,:  "—Official  report  of  the  session  of  January  30, 1791. 
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The  meetings  of  this  sub-Society  took  place  in  the  evenings  of 
Sundays  and  fete  days,  and  were  held  in  the  former  refectory  ; 
"whence  it  results,"  observes  Millin, l  "that  the  mind  received 
salutary  nourishment  in  that  place  so  often  the  witness  of 
Dominican  gluttony  !  "    Which  is  a  true  Jacobin  phrase. 

Dansart  had  chiefly  as  his  audience  the  artisans  and  the  fruit 
and  vegetable-sellers  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  brought  their 
wives  and  children.  "  He  brings  every  time,"  recounts  the 
Chronique  de  Paris,*  "  a  candle-end  in  his  pocket,  with  a  tinder- 
box  and  tinder ;  and,  recently,  when  the  light  was  on  the  point 
of  going  out,  several  of  those  present  clubbed  together  to  buy 
another  candle,  which  enabled  the  session  to  continue  until  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the  assembly  " 
— save  the  children  probably.  This  meeting  well  deserved, 
one  perceives,  the  name  of  Fraternal  Society  which  was  conferred 
upon  it.* 

The  Fraternal  Society  maintained  constant  relations  with  the 
great  club,  its  neighbour.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  sessions  of  the  Jacobins'  Society  which  M.  Aulard  is 
publishing.  We  have  already  mentioned  this  important  work, 
and  it  must  be  recognised  that,  after  it,  very  few  things  remain 
to  glean,  even  in  the  modest  furrow  which  we  are  following.  We 
are  able,  however,  to  give  some  exact  details  which  will  complete 
the  aspect  of  the  place  in  which  the  famous  club  held  its  sittings. 

Gradually,  this  place  lost  the  ecclesiastical  character  which  it 
owed  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  The 
tiers  of  benches  erected  all  round  it  concealed  the  entrance  to  the 
chapels.  Further,  as  the  public  admitted  to  the  sessions  became 
every  day  more  numerous,  it  was  decided  to  construct  two  galleries 
at  the  extremities  of  the  church,  and  the  construction  of  one  of 
them  entailed  the  removal  of  the  altar.  In  his  remarkable  work 
on  the  ancient  libraries  of  Paris,  M.  Franklin  asserts  that  each  of 
these  galleries  was  able  to  accommodate  1,500  spectators.  Such 
a  number  appears  enormous,  for  the  dimensions  of  the  Jacobins' 
church  were  somewhat  limited.  M.  Franklin,  moreover,  is  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  the  place  in  which  these  galleries  were  erected. 
He  places  them  in  the  library,  which  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  "  had  evacuated  six  months  when  their  construction 
was  decided  upon. 

Admission  to  these  galleries  depended  on  the  presentation  of  a 

1  Antiquitiis  Naiionales. 

•  Of  November  21,  1790. 

•  We  find  also,  in  1791,  at  the  Jacobins,  a  "  Society  of  the  Two  Sexes  "  ;  but  everything 
inclines  us  to  believe  that  this  was  the  same  as  the  Fraternal  Society. 
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card,  which  was  not  always  easy  to  obtain.  No  stranger  could 
be  admitted  to  them  for  more  than  one  day.  The  members  of 
the  affiliated  Societies  received,  on  presentation  of  their  diploma, 
a  check  available  for  three  days ;  and,  in  order  that  no  intruder 
might  be  able  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  part  of  the  chamber 
reserved  for  the  active  members  of  the  Society,  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  carry,  during  the  whole  time  the  session  lasted,  their 
cards  attached  to  their  button-holes.  Despite  these  precautions, 
a  certain  amount  of  disturbance  often  occurred  in  the  galleries, 
disturbance  arising  from  "  the  too  ready  condescension  with  which 
the  Society  has  admitted  ladies  into  its  bosom."  This  is  in  the 
style  of  Lou  vet,  who  concludes  by  proposing  that  "  ladies  should 
no  longer  be  admitted  under  any  pretext  whatever." 

The  decoration  of  the  chamber  entailed  little  expense.  They 
contented  themselves  at  first,  in  imitation  of  the  "  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Revolution  of  London,"  with  placing  in  front  of 
the  tribune  the  flags  of  the  English,  American,  and  French  nations. 
Then  they  voted  the  erection  of  busts  of  Dr.  Price  and  Franklin, 
to  which  was  added  that  of  Mirabeau.  A  member  claimed  the 
same  honour  for  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau ;  yet  another  decreed  a 
bust  to  Sidney — very  much  in  fashion  at  this  period ;  a  third, 
finally,  demanded  that  of  the  Abbe  Mably  ;  and  all  these  proposals 
were  voted.  Next  they  deliberated  as  to  where  these  images 
were  to  be  placed.  To  which  of  these  heroes  of  liberty  and  phil- 
osophy ought  the  place  of  honour  to  be  assigned  ?  Should  Jean- 
Jacques  be  on  Mirabeau's  right  ?  Or  should  Mirabeau  surrender 
his  place  to  Jean- Jacques  ?     The  question  remained  unsolved. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  deposited  one  of  the  stones  of 
the  Bastille,  naturally  ;  the  patriot  Palloy,  who  had  appropriated 
the  right  of  selling  the  old  fortress  in  little  bits,  would  not  have 
missed  such  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  his  merchandise. 
Various  curios  were  also  to  be  seen  there — pikes  presented  by 
the  men  of  the  14th  of  July,  a  lettre  de  cachet  left  blank,  signed 
"  Louis  "  and  countersigned  Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  so  forth. 

All  this  is  rather  paltry  ;  these  terrible  men  of  1793  were  endowed 
with  a  certain  ingenuousness,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  details; 
of  the  scenery  amidst  which  they  played  their  part.  But  toj 
whatever  party  one  may  belong,  one  must  recognise  that  from/ 
this  church  of  the  Jacobins,  which  we  have  endeavoured  tof 
reconstruct,  came  forth  the  whole  Revolution.  The  Convention,) 
with  its  absolute  power,  with  its  all-powerful  Committees,  was  ofj 
little  account  in  comparison  with  this  famous  club,  which  directed! 
events,  which  communicated  its  "temperature"  to  all  France.! 
The  proof  of  it  is  that,  so  soon  as  the  Jacobins  were  conquered,/ 
the  Assembly  entered  immediately  into  an  era  of  feebleness,! 
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egoism,  and  inertia — preferable  perhaps,  nevertheless,  to  the 
era  of  bloodshed  to  which  it  succeeded. 

As  always  happens  in  politics,  it  was  one  of  the  most  fiery 
Jacobins  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  dealing  the  Society  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  adepts  the  fatal  blow.  The  butcher 
Legendre,  by  turns  Maratist,  Dantonist,  Hebertist,  Robespierrist, 
Thermidorian,  came  one  November  day  in  1794  to  affix  the  seals 
to  the  door  of  the  church  of  the  Jacobins. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Thermidorians  was  cruel.  Imitating  the 
Great  King  in  his  rancour  against  Port-Royal,  they  decided  that 
the  convent  of  the  Rue  Saint-Honore  should  be  destroyed,  that 
not  one  stone  of  it  should  remain  upon  another,  and  that  in  the 
place  where  Robespierre  had  so  often  triumphed  should  arise  a 
market  which  should  take  the  name  of  "  Market  of  the  Ninth 
Thermidor."1 

It  was  to  trample  upon  a  vanquished  enemy. 

1  To-day  March6  Saint-Honor6. 
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I  hesitate  a  great  deal  to  say  in  what  place  in  Paris  the  Cordeliers' 
Club  was  held. 

This  confession  will,  without  doubt,  astonish  many  people, 
and  it  is  rather  natural  to  think  that  the  Cordeliers'  Club  used  to 
meet  at  the  Cordeliers  itself.  I  believed  it  innocently  for  a  very 
long  time  ;  but,  as  an  historical  fact,  the  truth — which  is  repre- 
sented, always  wrongly,  as  absolutely  nude — is,  on  the  contrary, 
covered  with  impenetrable  veils,  of  which  it  does  not  suffer  itself 
to  be  divested  save  after  long  entreaties  and  in  making  a  great 
deal  of  fuss.     Judge  from  this. 

Did  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the 
Citizen/'  founded  in  July  1790,  by  the  members  of  the  district 
of  the  Cordeliers,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Cordeliers'  Club, 
sit  in  the  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers?.  Yes,  tradition  asserts. 
No,  replies  M.  Aulard. ■  And  before  tne  solid  arguments  which 
he  brings  forward  to  support  his  thesis  it  would  only  remain  to 
bow,  did  not  a  doubt,  nevertheless,  exist. 

The  club,  says  he,  sat,  in  fact,  up  to  the  month  of  May  1791, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  but  the  Municipality  turned  it 
out  at  this  date,  and  the  Society  installed  itself  in  the  hall  of  the 
Musee,  Rue  Dauphine,  where  it  was  still  sitting  on  Frimaire  22, 
Year  II. 

Let  us  admit,  then,  the  hall  of  the  Musee,  and  let  us  see  what  this 
)lace  was.     Lef euve 8  is  going  to  tell  us. 

"  The  philologist  Court  de  Gebelin,  who  was  library  censor, 
founded  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  double  hotel  bearing  to-day 
(in  1859)  tne  Nos.  16  and  18  of  the  Rue  Dauphine,  a  learned 
Society,  the  Musee  de  Paris.  The  dramatic  author  Cailhava, 
who  was  a  member  of  it,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  coterie 
hostile  to  the  founder  .  .  .  and  Court  de  Gebelin  ended  by 
closing  the  Musee  one  day  when  the  Society  was  to  hold  an 

1  La  Grande  Encyclopedic 

2  Hisioire  de  Paris,  rue  par  rue,  maison  par  maison,  par  Lefeuve,  t.  II.,  p.  44. 
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important  session.     It  did  not  meet  again  until  some  montl 
later,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Musee  Scientifique,  Rue  Saint-Avoye 
(du  Temple),  under  the  presidency  of  Cailhava,  who  did  not 
return  to  the  Musee  de  Paris  until  after  the  death  of  his  riv< 
in   1785.     The  union  of  the  two   Societies  was  followed  b] 
changes  which  left,  in  1787,  the  premises  in  the  Rue  Dauphine 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Freemasons,  and  the  Lodge  of  the  Nine 
Sisters  was  established  there,  with  the  Due  d'Orleans  as  il 
president.     The  Cordeliers'  Club  thundered  in  the  other  hote 
(No.  18)  of  the  same  origin,  if  it  is  not  in  the  old  rooms  of  the 
Musee." 


There,  then,  we  have  M.  Aulard  in  agreement  with  Lefeuve, 
and  it  is  certainly  at  the  Musee  de  Paris  that  the  members  of  the 
Cordeliers'  Club  assembled.  This  point  secured,  nothing  remained 
for  us  but  to  reconstruct  the  history  and  the  decoration  of  this 
place,  which  is  entirely  forgotten  to-day.  But,  in  tracing  it  back 
through  the  descriptions  which  have  followed  one  another  for  the 
past  century,  we  came  across  this  information  of  Thierry.  Let 
us  first  remark  that  Thierry,  who  wrote  in  1787  his  new  Guide  des 
Amateurs  et  des  Etr angers,  had  anticipated  neither  Lefeuve  nor 
,M.  Aulard.  "  The  Society,"  said  he,  "  known  under  the  name  of 
Musee  de  Paris  at  first  assembled  at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  Rue 
Dauphine.  But  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  various 
occupations  carried  on  at  this  place  induced  them  "  to  withdraw 
to  the  Cordeliers,"  whose  spacious  and  quiet  rooms  were  more 
suitable  for  the  gatherings  of  the  Musee. 

Thus,  then,  the  famous  club  removed  in  1791  from  the  Church 
of  the  Cordeliers  to  the  hall  of  the  Musee  de  Paris.  This  is  an 
established  fact.  But  the  Musee  de  Paris  itself  removed  as  early  as 
1787,  to  the  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers.  Has  not  this  exchange  of 
places  reduced  to  nothing  the  change  of  residence  of  the  "  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citizen,"  and  is  it 
not  certain  that  it  never  quitted  the  old  monastery  from  which 
it  derived  the  name  under  which  it  will  live  in  history  ? J 

This  settled,  let  us  endeavour  to  discover,  beneath  all  the  new 
constructions  of  the  Ecole  Pratique  de  Medecine,  which  stands 
to-day  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  convent,  the  precise  spot  where, 
according  to  the  pompous  expression  of  Lefeuve,  "  thundered  I 
the  fiery  club  which  was  one  of  the  powers  of  the  Revolution. 

1  Let  us  add  that  every  time  one  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Revolution,  such  as 
Mercier  or  Dulaure,  speaks  of  the  Cordeliers'  Club,  he  places  it  in  the  convent  and  nowhere 
else.  One  will  read  presently  a  passage  from  Roussel  d'EDinal's  book,  written  in  1793, 
which  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  matter. 
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A  convent,  in  the  last  centuries,  was  not,  as  in  our  days,  one  of 
those  modest  habitations,  spruce  and  serene,  buried  in  the  silence 
of  a  suburban  garden,  and  the  entrance  of  which,  surmounted  by 
a  cross,  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  doors  in  the 
street.  A  convent  was  a  town  which  had  its  history,  its  own 
laws,  the  old  outer  walls  of  which  had  sustained  sieges  ;  the  build- 
ings of  which  had  accumulated  from  year  to  year,  from  the  solid 
and  sombre  abbatial  tower,  ten  centuries  old,  to  the  elegant 
Louis  Quinze  pavilion,  sheltering  under  its  plaster  arabesques 
some  saint  in  the  Pompadour  style,  at  the  end  of  a  garden 
alley. 

The  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers  ought  to  be,  from  that  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  old  Paris,  in  being  one  of  the 
most  ancient.  When,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  building  of  the 
new  Ecole  Pratique  de  Medecine  was  begun,  the  land  cleared 
gave  an  almost  exact  idea  of  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
buildings  and  gardens  of  the  convent.  It  extended  from  the 
Rue  Antoine-Dubois  to  the  walls  of  the  Lycee  Saint-Louis,  and 
touched  the  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince  on  the  west  and  the  Church 
Saint-Come  on  the  east.  This  church  stood  in  the  angle 
formed  to-day  by  the  Rue  Racine  and  the  Rue  de  l'Ecole-de- 
Medecine. 

Around  this  immense  conventual  city  crowded  a  populous 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  chief  artery  was  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers. 
On  entering  it  by  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  to-day  widened  and  trans- 
formed into  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  you  find  first  on  the 
left  Saint-Come,  a  small  and  plain  parish  church  in  which  was  to 
be  seen  the  tomb  of  M.  de  la  Peyronnie,  first  surgeon  to  the  King. 
Quite  near,  under  that  singular  dome  which  had  sheltered  the 
confraternity  of  the  surgeons  of  Saint-Come,  was  lodged  the  Free 
School  of  Drawing.  It  counted,  in  1789,  1,500  pupils,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  institutions  of  the  old  regime  which  have  resisted  all  our 
revolutions.  Remarkable  to  say,  it  has  not  even  changed  its 
residence ;  it  occupies  still  those  old  buildings  of  the  Academy 
of  Surgery  erected  in  1691  by  the  architects  Charles  and  Louis 
Joubert,  and  of  which  it  had  taken  possession  in  1776,  when  the 
King  caused  the  beautiful  buildings  of  the  School  of  Medicine  to 
be  constructed  a  little  further  on  in  the  same  street,  on  the  site 
of  the  College  de  Bourgogne.  The  door  of  the  lecture-hall  of  the 
School  of  Drawing  is  to-day  still  decorated  by  an  Ionic  capital 
and  some  sculptures,  and  bears,  in  honour  of  surgery,  which  was 
its  first  guest,  this  inscription  : 

"  Ad  Ccedes  Hominum  Prisca  Amphitheatra  Patebant 
Ut  Longum  Discant  Vivere  Nostra  Patent." 
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But  let  us  continue  our  journey  along  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers. 
Moreover,  we  are  certainly  skirting  the  dependencies  of  the  convent. 
Those  old  houses — numbered  n  and  13  to-day — formed  part  of 
them,  and,  at  the  end  of  their  sombre  alleys,  you  perceive  the 
dark  walls,  pierced  by  high  pointed  windows,  of  the  monks' 
refectory. 

At  the  top  of  the  Rue  Hautefeuille,  the  Rue  de  l'Ecole-de- 
Medecine  to-day  becomes  wider  and  forms  a  square.  It  is  there, 
on  this  same  square,  that  stood  the  huge  mass  of  the  Church  of 
Sainte-Madeleine-des-Cordeliers,  the  entrance  of  which  was  in 
the  Rue  de  l'Observance.  On  the  right,  facing  the  sides  of  the 
missing  church,  extend  the  colonnades  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
which  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  "  the  second  in  beauty  of  the 
monuments  of  the  capital."1  Close  by,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Hautefeuille,  still  stands  the  choir  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  the 
Premonstrants,  *  which,  in  our  time,  has  become  a  cafe  and  after- 
wards a  post-office.  *  The  broad  portal  of  the  old  Convent  of  the 
Premonstrants,  in  which  originated  a  superb  antique  staircase, 
with  a  baluster  of  iron-work,  opened  on  to  the  Rue  Hautefeuille. 

The  School  of  Medicine  passed,  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers  becomes 
narrow  again,  the  old  houses  are  huddled  together.  Some,  on 
the  left  side,  have  survived  demolitions,  and  display  their  gaping 
and  picturesque  facades,  which  have  seen  so  many  things,  opposite 
the  white  walls  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  School,  which  have 
no  history.  From  their  windows,  which  to-day  look  out  on  the 
cluster  of  trees  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  one's  glance 
might  have  penetrated  into  Danton's  apartment  or  that  of  Marat ; 
and,  for  him  who  loves  to  live  again  in  spirit  in  the  past,  these  old 
tumbledown  gabled  houses,  objects  of  contempt  to  the  admirers 
of  alignment,  are  silent  witnesses  which,  however,  he  does  not 
cease  to  question,  as  though  they  were  able  to  answer.  The 
drama  is  finished  ;  the  actors  are  dead  ;  but  they  are  the  remains 
of  the  scenery  amidst  which  the  great  acts  were  played,  and  that 
is  why  we  love  them. 

The  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  was  one  of  the  most  spacious  in 
Paris.*  St.  Louis  had  purchased  its  site  from  the  Abbey  of  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres  to  make  a  gift  of  it  to  the  colony  of  monks  of 

1  Thierry,  Guide  de  V Amateur  et  de  I'Etranger,  1787. 

*  The  Premonstrants,  or  Premonstratensians,  were  a  regular  order  of  canons,  founded  at 
Premontre  in  Picardy  (Translator's  Note). 

*  Destroyed  in  1889. 

4  It  was  390  feet  long  and  90  wide.  It  is  on  its  exact  site  that  the  Place  de  l'Ecole  de 
Med  ecine  h  as  been  m  ade. 
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St.  Francis  the  Seraphic,  installed  in  Paris  since  1217,  and  who, 
following  the  example  of  their  patron,  wore  a  cord  by  way  of  a 
girdle. 

The  new  church  was  consecrated  in  1262,  under  the  invocation 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  ;  but  on  November  19,  1580,  a  fire  broke 
out  there  with  extraordinary  violence.  The  fire  lasted  three  days, 
and  the  entire  church  was  consumed,  the  adjoining  buildings 
being  saved  with  great  difficulty.  A  Cordelier,  who  died  subse- 
quently at  Pontoise,  declared  at  his  death  that  he  had  been  inno- 
cently the  author  of  this  disaster.  This  monk, »  wishing  to  finish 
his  office,  had  taken  a  candle,  which  he  fastened  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  to  which  there  was  already  a 
number  of  votive  candles  attached ;  and,  having  fallen  asleep, 
they  caught  fire,  and  the  fire  burnt  with  such  fury  that  in  an 
instant  the  whole  roof  was  ablaze,  without  it  being  possible  to 
bring  any  help."2  ~- 

The  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  was  rebuilt  and  consecrated  anew 
in  1606.  One  could  hardly  find  a  more  inconvenient  or  more 
unpleasing  edifice ;  nevertheless,  there  were  some  interesting 
pictures  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  a  great  number  of  noble  families  had 
their  tombs  there.  Let  us  mention  the  Longueils,  the  Besancons, 
the  Lamoignons,  the  Bullions,  and,  amongst  other  well-known 
personages,  the  Comte  de  Saint-Pol,  "  who  had  his  head  cut  off 
in  the  Greve,  on  December  19,  1475,  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a 
concourse  of  people  that  you  could  count  there  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  persons ;  which  proves — it  is  Germain  Brice 
who  makes  this  judicious  reflection — that  is  not  to-day  that  the 
town  of  Paris  is  thickly  populated." 

King  Dom  Antonio  of  Portugal  was  also  buried  in  the  Church 
of  the  Cordeliers,  as  well  as  Francois  de  Belleforest,  author  of 
the  Annates  de  Vhistoire  de  France  and  a  sort  of  romance  of  chivalry 
from  which  Shakespeare  borrowed  all  the  plot  of  his  Hamlet. 
Belleforest  died  in  1583. 

With  its  tombs,  its  wooden  vault,  all  blackened  by  the  years, 
its  rood-screen  ornamented  by  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
its  high  altar  flanked  by  marble  columns,  its  Gothic  portal  where 
was  seen  a  statue  of  St.  Louis,  "  esteemed  by  antiquaries  and 
regarded  as  a  very  striking  likeness,"  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers, 
very  gloomy,  very  narrow,  very  long,  very  inconvenient,  was,  if 
we  may  make  use  of  this  expression,  one  of  the  most  popular  in 

1  "  The  worse  for  liquor,"  adds  Dulaure,  in  order  to  ornament  the  anecdote.  Germain 
Brice,  who  reports  this  fact,  and  from  whom  Dulaure  has  certainly  borrowed,  does  not  say 
a  word  about  the  inebriety  of  the  imprudent  monk. 

8  Germain  Brice. 
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Paris.  Musical  Masses  were  celebrated  there  which  enjoyed, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  deserved  reputation  ; 
and  the  organs,  greatly  admired,  were  played  by  a  famous  artist 
named  Miroir.  On  May  &  of  each  year,  day  of  the  Vision  of  St. 
Michael,  was  held  the  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael,  "  in  the  presence  of  a  commander  of  the 
King's  orders,  commissioned  for  this  purpose  by  His  Majesty." 
It  was  also  in  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  that  the  members  of 
the  Academie  Francaise  had  the  customary  services  on  the  death 
of  their  colleagues  celebrated. 

The  convent  itself  was  on.  of  those  curiosities  which  the  Parisians 
love  to  show  to  strangers.  The  refectory1  and  the  kitchen  had  a 
reputation  analogous  to  the  one  which  those  at  the  Invalides  have 
to-day.  The  gridiron — the  famous  gridiron,  mounted  on  four 
wheels — on  which  a  whole  hamper  of  herrings  could  be  broiled, 
aroused  especially  the  admiration  of  the  gossips. 

The  monastery  was  entered  by  a  lofty  door,  situated  on  the 
same  side  as  the  porch  of  the  church — that  is  to  say,  in  the  Rue  de 
TObservance  (now  the  Rue  Antoine-Dubois,  almost  opposite  the 
house  which  to-day  is  No.  4),  and  designated  by  this  inscription  : 

"  Le  Grand  Couvent 
de  inobservance  de  saint-francois 

1673." 

All  the  part  joining  the  church  dated,  in  fact,  from  the  seven- 
teenth century.  There  was  first  a  wide  porch,  under  which  rose, 
on  the  right,  the  grand  staircase,  which  connected  the  guest- 
buildings,  the  offices,  and  the  parlours.  This  porch  passed,  you 
were  in  the  cloister,  "  spacious  oblong  square,"  says  Piganiol, 
"  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  garden-plot  of  the  same 
symmetry.  The  main  building  on  the  side  of  the  church  is 
only  one  storey  high,  in  order  not  to  deprive  the  chapels  of  light, 
whereas  the  other  three  main  buildings  are  three  storeys  high, 
and  contain  more  than  a  hundred  rooms.  The  cloister  consists  of 
four  corridors  correctly  vaulted,  the  low,  overhanging  arches  of 
which  are  shut  in  by  iron  gratings,  which  have  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  several  persons,  who  have  taken  care  to  preserve  the 
recollection  of  it  by  placing  there  their  coat s-of -arms.     These 

1  It  is  the  only  building  of  the  convent  which  is  still  standing  at  the  present  time.  It 
contains  to-day  the  collections  of  the  Musee  Dupuytrim  ;  but  it  has — internally  at  least — 
somewhat  changed  in  appearance.  It  was  formerly  divided,  in  a  longitudinal  sense,  by 
wooden  pillars,  what  supported  the  floor  of  the  grey  monks'  dormitory.  A  kind  of  raised 
cabinet,  made  between  the  buttresses  on  the  left  side,  formed  a  pulpit  for  reading  during 
meals. 
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buildings  were  begun  in  1673  and  completed  ten  years  later,  as 
appears  from  this  inscription,  placed  above  a  door  which  is  near 
the  chapter-house : 

"  Hoc  Claustrum 

Decennio  Elaboratum 

extremam  obtinuit  manum 

Anno  1683." 

One  of  the  sides  of  this  courtyard — that  opposite  the  entrance — 
contained,  in  a  building  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  church, 
the  sacristy,  the  chapter-house,  and  the  Aula  Theologica,  which 
was  only  the  old  hall  in  which  the  theologians  of  the  Order  used 
to  meet. 

The  sacristy  was  a  veritable  chapel,  in  the  Gothic  Style,  separated 
from  the  choir  of  the  church  by  a  covered  passage.  It  comprised 
the  primitive  oratory  of  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  the  little  chapel 
which  had  preceded  the  construction  of  the  first  church,  and  the 
sacred  objects  were  preserved  there. 

Five  Gothic  arches  led  from  the  chapter-house  into  the  cloister ; 
a  great  fresco,  representing  in  perspective  the  church  itself  of  the 
convent,  occupied  all  one  side  of  the  wall ;  a  high  wainscot  formed 
the  panelling,  above  which  were  arranged  the  portraits  of  the 
cardinals,  patriarchs,  generals,  and  saints  of  both  sexes  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis. 

A  door  led  from  the  chapter-house  into  the  hall  of  theology, 
which  had  also  an  entrance  of  its  own  under  the  cloister,  above 
which  was  a  tablet  bearing  the  words  : 

"  Avla  Theologica."1 

If  this  long  reconstruction  had  need  of  an  excuse,  we  might 
maintain  that  the  topography  of  the  Cordeliers  is  here  attempted 
for  the  first  time,  and  that  it  has  formed,  on  our  part,  the  object 
of  many  patient  and  often  very  deceptive  researches.  But,  as 
this  remark  would  not  curtail  at  all  this  copious  description,  let 
us  hasten  to  terminate  it,  in  order  to  return  the  more  quickly 
to  the  particular  object  of  our  work. 

A  low  building  which  served  as  a  dormitory  for  the  officers 
led  from  the  apse  of  the  sacristy  to  the  refectory.  Adjoining  this 
was  a  long,  old  building,  dating  from  the  origin  of  the  monastery, 
which  comprised  large  galleries  and  the  four  rooms  which  contained 

1  This  marble  slab,  which  is  of  very  small  dimensions,  has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  the 
Musee  Carnavelet. 
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the  library,  and  which  was  terminated  by  the  tall  and  sombre 
main  building  in  which  the  infirmary  was  housed.  A  spacious 
garden  planted  with  shady  walks  and  arbours  extended  between 
this  ancient  construction  and  the  buildings  of  the  cloister ;  and 
an  immense  kitchen  garden  stretched  up  to  the  walls  of  the  College 
d'Harcourt. 

Such  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  Convent  of 
the  Cordeliers.  It  must  be  said  that  all  the  buildings  which  we 
have  just  enumerated  were  very  far  from  being  occupied.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  recruiting  the  Order.  Whether  it  was  that  the  rules  were  too 
severe,  or  that  those  who  had  an  inclination  for  monastic  life  were 
attracted  towards  the  more  prominent  religious  Orders,  the  Convent 
of  the  Cordeliers  became  too  large  for  the  small  number  of  novices. 
They  sought  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  this  vast  domain,  and  a  plan 
to  that  effect  was  drawn  up  by  the  official  architects.  It  must 
be  mentioned  that  the  magnificence  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  erected,  as  we  have  said,  in  1776,  made  very 
desirable  the  creation  of  an  open  space  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
free  Goudouin's  colonnade,  smothered  by  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  church,  which  was  exactly  opposite  it.  And  from  that 
time  they  contemplated  reducing  the  length  of  this  church  by 
half,  transferring  into  the  portion  which  was  to  be  retained  the 
parochial  services  of  the  Church  Saint-Come,  which  it  was  intended 
to  pull  down,  and  to  transform  the  cloister  of  the  convent  into  a 
cellular  enclosure  the  need  of  which  was  making  itself  felt. 

The  Revolution  put  a  stop  to  these  projects  ;  but  the  Convent 
of  the  Cordeliers  was  condemned  beforehand  ;  and  it  only  executed, 
in  altering  it  a  little,  a  verdict  already  pronounced. 

For  already,  since  1785,  different  institutions  of  an  entirely 
lay  character  had  invaded  the  convent.  In  the  immense  gallery 
"  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  cloister  on  the  side  of  the  church  " 
were  quartered  the  sixty  engineers  or  draughtsmen  who,  under 
the  orders  of  the  architect  Verniquet,  had  undertaken  to  draw 
up  an  exact  and  detailed  plan  of  the  town  of  Paris ;  immense 
work,  of  which  the  plates,  reduced  in  size  by  the  engraving  which 
we  possess  to-day,  can  give  only  an  imperfect  idea. 

Alas  !  Some  years  ago,  in  rummaging  in  the  garrets  of  Carna- 
valet,  I  espied  on  the  top  of  a  cupboard  a  pile  of  rolls  of  old  papers, 
musty,  crumbling  to  dust,  tattered.  They  were  the  draughts  of 
Verniquet's  admirable  plan,  saved  from  the  fire  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville — but  saved  in  a  state  of  rags  and  tatters,  burned  by  fire, 
soaked  by  water,  turned  yellow  by  smoke,  illegible,  crumbling 
to  dust  so  soon  as  you  touched  them. 

In  addition  to  Verniquet's  draughtsmen,  the  Convent  of  the 
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Cordeliers  sheltered  still,  as  we  have  seen,  since  1785,  the  Musde 
de  Paris,  immense  Society  composed  of  men  of  letters,  savants 
and  artists,  and  divided  into  four  classes  :  (1)  That  of  the  active 
members ;  (2)  That  of  associates ;  (3)  That  of  musdennes  or 
honorary  lady  associates  ;  (4)  That  of  correspondents.  The  num- 
ber of  the  active  members  of  the  Musee  de  Paris  was  limited  to 
sixty,  and  they  assembled  every  Tuesday,  from  five  to  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  in  the  ancient  theological  hall  of  the  convent. 
The  emblem  of  this  Society,  which  was  no  other  than  the  ancestor 
of  our  present  Institute,  was  a  hive  surrounded  by  bees,  with  this 
device  :    "Labor  intus  et  extra." 

It  is  in  the  theological  hall,  occupied  one  evening  in  each  week 
only  by  the  Musee  de  Paris,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Cordeliers'  Club  was  held.  The  old  descriptions  of  the  convent 
give  us  the  exact  situation  of  this  Aula  theologica  which,  after 
having  heard  for  centuries  the  dogmatic  discussions  of  the  disciples 
of  St.  Francis,  had  to  endure,  in  its  old  age,  the  lucubrations  of 
Hebert,  Legendre  and  Fournier,  "  the  American."  South  of 
the  choir  of  the  church  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  sacristy,  which 
was  itself  only  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  chapter-house.  Quite 
close  to  the  chapter-house,  in  the  same  main  building,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  church,  was  that  famous  "  Court  of  Theology,"  the 
door  of  which  thus  opened  under  the  cloister  at  the  northern 
corner  of  the  courtyard,  exactly  on  the  site  to-day  occupied  by 
one  of  the  dissecting-rooms  of  the  Ecole  Pratique  de  Medecine. 

We  are  obliged  to  bring  our  reconstruction  to  an  end  here ; 
of  the  interior  of  this  hall,  of  its  arrangements,  of  its  dimensions 
even,  we  know  nothing.  Most  certainly  the  windows  which 
lighted  it  looked  out  on  one  side  on  the  cloister  and  on  the  other 
on  the  garden  ;  and  its  appearance  must  have  been  that  of  a  low 
room,  vaulted,  with  ogival  bays,  for  the  hall  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  buildings  of  the  monastery,  in  which  they  had  made  no 
change,  confining  themselves  to  joining  to  them  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  cloister  of  a  more  modern  style.  The  only  description — 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  this  name  to  the  fines  which  are 
going  to  follow — is  found  in  that  interesting  book,  le  Chateau  des 
Tuileries,  by  Roussel  d'Epinal,  from  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  borrow. 

"  A   rather   spacious   chapel,"   says  the   narrator,   "  served 

the  quarters  of  the  Cordeliers'  Club.     Despite  the  manner  in 

rhich  it  had  been  disfigured,  traces  of  devotion  were  still  found 

in  the  vault.     This  place  was  in  the  shape  of  an  oval  cut  short 

it  its  extremities,  furnished  with  wooden  benches  in  the  form 

)f  an  amphitheatre,  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  gallery.     The 
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oval  was  intersected  on  one  side  by  the  president's  desk,  and 
by  the  speakers'  tribune  on  the  other. 

"  About  three  hundred  persons,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
occupied  this  place  ;  and  so  slovenly  and  dirty  was  their  attire 
that  they  would  have  been  taken  for  an  assembly  of  beggars. 
On  the  wall  behind  the  president  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  crowned  by  two  crossed  daggers,  was  fixed. 
Plaster  busts  of  Brutus  and  William  Tell,  placed  on  either  side, 
seemed  stationed  there  expressly  to  serve  as  guardians  of  the 
Declaration.  Opposite,  behind  the  tribune,  figured  as  pendants 
the  busts  of  Mirabeau  and  Helvetius,  with  that  of  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  in  the  middle.  Thick,  rusty  chains,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  festoons  above  their  heads,  served  as  a  crown.  I  was 
told  that  these  chains  had  been  taken  from  the  Bastille  ;  but 
I  have  learned  since  that  they  had  been  bought  on  the  Quai 
de  la  Ferraille." 

The  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the 
Citizen  "  must  have  installed  itself  there  towards  the  end  of  May, 
1790.  This  is,  in  point  of  fact,  merely  a  supposition,  for  the 
Cordeliers'  Club,  so  often  mentioned,  is  one  of  those  things  con- 
cerning which  people  speak  a  great  deal  without  knowing  anything 
about  them.  Did  it  keep  a  register  of  its  deliberations  ?  It  is 
not  known  ;  in  any  case,  it  has  not  been  preserved.  The  printed 
documents  in  reference  to  it  are  by  no  means  numerous  and 
extremely  scarce. 
v  It  is  not  forgotten,  however,  that  the  club  exercised  an  unfor- 
tunate and  disastrous  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 
It  was  a  volcano,  perpetually  in  eruption,  spreading  over  the  town 
an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  sanguinary  motions  and  insurrec- 
tionary harangues.  That  is  all  there  is  to  say,  except  to  recall 
that,  compared  with  the  Cordeliers,  the  Jacobins  passed  fori 
reactionaries,  although  several  politicians  were  simultaneously 
members  of  both  clubs. 

They  were  the  Cordeliers  who,  at  the  time  of  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  were  the  first  to  put  forth  the  idea,  purely  Utopian  at 
this  period,  of  organising  the  Republican  Government.  They 
addressed,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  Assembly  a  famous  declaration  : 

"  We  are  in  the  same  condition  as  we  were  after  the  taking  of1 
the  Bastille — free  and  without  a  King.  It  remains  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  nominate  another  of  them.) 
We  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  either  to  declare* 
immediately  that  France  is  no  longer  a  monarchy,  and  that  she, 
is   a   republic,   or,  at   any   rate,  only  to  wait   until  all   the; 
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departments  and  all  the  primary  assemblies  have  expressed  their 
wishes  before  plunging  a  second  time  the  finest  empire  in  the 
world  into  the  chains  and  fetters  of  monarchism." 


There  were  also,  amongst  the  members  of  the  Cordeliers'  Club, 
some  wits  who  did  not  shrink  from  the  ungrateful  task  of  altering 
and  adapting  the  verses  of  Voltaire  in  order  to  apply  them  to  the 
circumstances : 


Songez  qu'au  Champ  de  Mars,  a  cet  autel  auguste, 

Louis  a  jure  d'etre  fidele  et  juste. 

De  son  peuple  et  de  lui  tel  etait  le  lien, 

II  nous  rend  nos  serments  lorsqu'il  trahit  le  sien. 

Si  parmi  les  Francais  il  se  trouvait  un  traitre 

Qui  regrettait  les  rois  et  qui  voulut  un  maitre, 

Que  le  perfide  meure  au  milieu  des  tourments, 

Que  sa  cendre  abandonnee  aux  vents 

Ne  laisse  ici  qu'un  nom  plus  odieux  encore 

Que  le  nom  des  tyrans  que  l'homme  libre  abhorre. * 


The  Parisians  read  these  strange  lucubrations  with  more  curiosity 
than  sympathy ;  and  one  mentions  even  this  bold  quatrain, 
which  was  found  one  day  written  on  a  placard  emanating  from 
the  club,  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  former  church  of  the  Cordeliers  : 


Sur  vos  grands  interets,  peuple,  instruisez-vous  mieux. 

Pleins  d'un  egale  barbarie 
Deux  sortes  de  tyrans  menacent  la  patrie  : 

Le  despote  et  le  factieux.  * 


Sedition-mongers  they  were,  and  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
We  have  as  proof  of  it  this  savage  declaration  : 

»"  The  free  Frenchmen  composing  the  Cordeliers'  Club  declare 
o  their  fellow-citizens  that  they  include  as  many  tyrannicides  as 
nembers,   who  have   all   sworn   individually   to  poniard   the 

1  "  Consider  that  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  that  august  altar,  Louis  swore  to  us  to  b« 
faithful  and  just.  Such  was  the  bond  between  his  people  and  him  ;  and  he  releases  us 
from  our  oaths  when  he  is  false  to  his  own.  If  amongst  Frenchmen  were  found  a 
traitor  who  regretted  kings  and  wished  for  a  master,  let  the  treacherous  one  die  in  the 
midst  of  torments  ;  let  his  guilty  ashes  be  abandoned  to  the  winds  ;  let  him  leave  here 
only  a  name  more  odious  still  than  the  name  of  the  tyrants  whom  the  free  man  abhors." 

■"People,  inform  yourselves  better  concerning  your  important  interests.  Full  of 
equal  cruelty,  two  kinds  of  tyrants  threaten  the  country :  the  despot  and  the  sedition 
monger." 
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tyrants  who  will  dare  to  attack  our  frontiers  or  make  an  attempt 
upon  our  Constitution  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

"  Legendre,  president. 

"  Collin,  Champion,  secretaries."  \ 

This  Legendre  who  presided  at  this  meeting  of  fanatics  was  a 
very  astonishing  man.     A  few  lines  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  this  j 
sinister  figure  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  for  the  butcher  Legendre  j 
lived,  as  did  the  shoemaker  Simon,  Marat  and  Danton,  in  that  old  j 
Rue  des  Cordeliers,  at  the  place  where  it  took,  from  twenty-two 
butchers'  stalls  which  were  there,  the  name  of  Rue  des  Boucheries- 
Saint-Germain.  ■ 

This  fiery  Terrorist  who,  to  believe  Mercier,  was  unable  to  read, 
had  remained  a  butcher  until  he  found  himself  on  the  benches  of 
the  Convention.  His  eloquence  did  not  want  for  some  energy. 
It  is  he  who,  a  few  days  before  the  execution  of  the  King,  exclaimed 
in  the  tribune  of  the  Cordeliers  :  "  Let  us  cut  the  pig's  throat ! 
Let  us  divide  him  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  Departments 
in  order  to  send  a  piece  of  him  to  each  !  The  head  will  remain 
in  Paris,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  this  hall !  "  Later  on,  he 
proposed  to  requisition  the  butchers'  stalls  for  the  purpose  of 
chopping  up  there  the  aristocrats  and  the  rich.  "  As  for  myself,'* 
said  he,  "I  will  disembowel  with  pleasure  a  noble,  a  rich  man,  a 
statesman,  or  a  man  of  letters,  and  I  will  eat  his  heart !  "  Moreover, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  he  had  left  his  stall  to  devote 
himself  to  politics,  and  it  was  only  through  a  brotherly  sentiment 
towards  his  former  confraternity  that  he  showed  himself  without 
doubt  so  ardent  a  partisan  of  the  cutting  up  of  aristocrats. 
Besides,  although  he  was  a  deputy,  he  had  not  abandoned  his 
abode  in  the  Rue  des  Boucheries,  the  gutters  of  which,  reddened 
by  the  blood  which  flowed  there  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  perhapJ 
afforded  him  pleasure.  Legendre  showed  himself  up  to  the  end 
a  serviceable  and  obliging  neighbour,  for  he  left,  when  he  died, 
his  body  to  the  School  of  Surgery,  "  in  order  that,  after  his  death, 
he  might  still  be  of  use  to  humanity/ ' 

But  the  great  days  of  the  Cordeliers  were  beyond  all  dispute1 
those  which  witnessed  the  obsequies  of  Marat. 

At  the  first  news  of  the  assassination,  Paris,  enervated  by  three; 
years  of  revolution,  wildly  excited  by  the  strangeness  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  drama,  Paris  was  ripe  for  one  of  those  fits  of 

1  Nothing  less  than  tht  institution  of  the  municipal  abattoirs  was  required  to  purify 
the  Rue  des  Boucheries. 
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hysterical  folly  which  are  to  be  found  occasionally  in  its  history. 
People  snatched  feverishly  at  the  newspapers  which  related  the 
details  of  the  crime.  The  commissionaire  Bas,  who  had  come  on 
the  Sunday  evening  to  the  Jacobins'  Club,  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  applauded,  embraced,  passed  from  one  group  to 
another.  He  was  a  weak  little  man,  who,  in  his  rage,  had  flung 
himself  upon  Charlotte  and  brought  her  to  the  ground.  This 
:  fact  of  having  grappled  with  a  woman  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
,  as  an  extraordinary  person,  a  hero  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  recount 
his  brave  deed  without  omitting  the  smallest  detail,  and,  when  he 
had  finished,  to  begin  all  over  again.  He  complied,  besides, 
without  being  pressed. 

The  Cordeliers,  on  their  side,  solicited  permission  to  deposit  in 
the  place  of  their  sessions  the  heart  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People/' 
and  this  was  granted  them.  There  were  even,  according  to  a 
celebrated  word,  "  surencheres."  A  petitioner  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Convention  demanded  that  Marat's  body,  embalmed, 
should  undertake  a  journey  through  France  and  be  carried  into 
all  the  departments.  "  What  do  I  say  ?  "  added  he,  "  the  whole 
world  ought  to  see  the  remains  of  Marat !  "  This  did  not 
appear  extravagant,  but  there  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  what 
this  patriotic  motion  submitted  for  consideration.  It  is 
that  the  remains  of  the  great  man  would  not  have  endured  the 
journey. 

The  autopsy  on  the  body  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People  "  had 
been  performed  by  the  Citizen  Deschamps,  surgeon-major  of  the 
Hopital  de  la  Charite,  on  the  morrow  of  the  death,  July  14,  in 
Marat's  own  apartment,  on  the  first  floor  of  that  house  in  the 
Rue  des  Cordeliers  which  we  have  described.1  The  embalming 
had  taken  place  immediately.  However,  as  the  painter  David 
contemplated  a  funeral  programme  "  in  the  classic  style,"  in 
which  the  naked  body  of  the  tribune  was  to  appear  on  a  portable 
platform,  they  only  embalmed  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and 
the  legs,  the  face  and  the  chest  being  reserved  by  the  surgeons 
"  in  order  to  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens."  But 
Nature  did  its  work,  and  they  were  obliged  to  renounce  this 
project ;  it  even  became  impossible,  so  rapid  was  the  decomposi- 
tion, to  complete  the  embalming  at  Marat's  house.  The  "  prepara- 
tion "  of  the  heart  and  the  entrails  had  taken  place  during  the 
night  in  the  garden  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  they  burned  around 
the  operators  aromatic  herbs  which  threw  strange  reflections  on 
this  sinister  scene.  Four  surgical  students  had  taken  the  corpse 
away  from  the  bed  on  which  it  lay  to  place  it  in  a  leaden  coffin, 
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which  was  not  closed  ;    and  on  the  following  day,  July  15,  the 
remains  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People  "  was  carried  to  the  church. 

The  idea  of  exposing  them  under  the  porch  of  the  house  of 
death  had,  in  fact,  been  abandoned,  in  view  of  local  difficulties. 
This  was  at  dawn.  The  crowd  which  had  been  standing  there 
for  two  days  was  tired  out,  and  the  street  was  left  almost  deserted. 

Under  a  clear  sky,  already  rosy  with  the  first  streaks  of  dawn, 
six  men  with  heavy,  regular  steps  carried  the  ^corpse  covered 
with  a  cloth  to  the  church  of  the  convent.  The  portal  of  the  Rue 
de  T Observance,  which  had  been  closed  for  two  years,  and  which 
was  adorned  by  the  statue  of  St.  Louis,  the  crown  marked  with 
the  fleur-de-lys  on  his  head  and  the  sceptre  of  justice  in  his  hand, 
was  reopened  for  the  occasion.  Marat  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
chapels  on  some  planks  which  were  there,  while  awaiting  the 
construction  of  the  altar  which  was  intended  for  him. l 

Meantime,  David  was  busy  with  the  preparations  for  the  official 
ceremony.  He  had  had  built,  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  of  the 
church,  a  platform  forty  feet  high,  decorated  with  tricolour 
hangings.  On  this  altar  they  placed  the  body,  covered  with  a 
wet  cloth,  which  simulated  the  wrinkles  in  the  marble  of  the 
statues  of  antiquity.  To  combat  the  decomposition,  they  burned 
perfumes  continually  around  the  catafalque  and  scattered  the 
odours  about.  On  either  side  was  shown  the  bath  and  the  blood- 
stained shirt  of  the  tribune.  Then  the  doors  were  opened.  The 
crowd,  which  during  the  whole  day  did  not  cease  to  pass  around 
this  exhibition,  contemplated  with  astonishment  the  piles  of  books 
heaped  up  in  the  side-chapels.  They  were  told  that  these  were 
Marat's  works,  and  they  marvelled  at  the  fertility  of  his  genius  I 
These  books  were  merely  those  belonging  to  the  convent  library, 
which  had  been  placed  there  to  await  their  removal  to  some 
public  depository. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  "  Friend  of  the  People  "  should  be 
buried  under  a  mound  of  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  ancient  garden 
of  the  convent.  The  distance  from  the  church  to  the  place  o^ 
burial  was  short — barely  a  few  hundred  paces — but  they  obviated 
this  inconvenience  by  making  the  cortege  follow  a  route  which 
permitted  the  crowd  to  spread  out  and  extend  itself  at  several 
points. 

The  ceremony  began  on  Tuesday,  July  16,  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening.    Marat's  body  was  placed  on  a  sort  of  couch  raised 


1  Lefeuve,  in  bis  Historic  des  rues  de  Paris,  states  that  Marat's  body  was  temporarily 
deposited  in  the  amphitheatre  Saint-Cdme  (now  the  School  of  Drawing),  while  waiting  for 
the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  to  be  made  ready  to  receive  it.  I  have  not  found  any  mention 
of  this  fact. 
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on  steps  and  drawn  by  twelve  men.1  Around  the  funeral  car 
young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  young  boys  carried  in  their 
hands  branches  of  cypress  ;  the  whole  Convention  followed  ;  next 
came  the  municipal  authorities,  and  then  the  crowd,  divided  into 
groups,  according  to  the  banners  of  the  sections.  This  immense 
cortege  moved  forward  in  a  disorder  which  an  indulgent  contem- 
porary finds  "  in  some  way  imposing,"  and  which  must  have  been 
an  indescribable  crush.  It  followed  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers,  passed 
along  the  Rue  de  Thionville  (Dauphine),  crossed  the  Pont-Neuf, 
went  along  the  Quai  de  la  Ferraille,  returned  by  the  Pont-au- 
Change,  went  back  so  far  as  the  Theatre-Francais  (Odeon),  and 
from  there  proceeded  to  the  garden  of  the  Cordeliers,  where  it 
arrived  about  midnight. 

The  crowd  of  spectators  massed  in  the  narrow  streets,  crowded 
together  in  the  doorways,  hanging  over  the  balconies,  perched 
even  on  the  roofs,  watched  the  passing  of  this  strange  funeral 
pomp,  the  supernumeraries  of  which  sang  Revolutionary  hymns 
to  patriotic  airs.  Every  five  minutes  a  cannon  was  fired  on  the 
Pont-Neuf.  Finally,  the  populace,  exhausted  by  the  heat  and 
grey  with  dust,  swarmed  into  the  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers  by  the 
gate  situated  opposite  the  Rue  Hautefeuille,  passed  under  the 
former  officers'  dormitory  at  the  foot  of  the  sombre  walls  of  that 
refectory  which  still  exists,  and  entered  the  garden,  where  the 
illuminations,  which  had  been  lighted  too  soon,  were  on  the  point 
of  going  out. 

The  sculptor  J.  F.  Martin  had  conceived  the  idea  of  raising 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  by  way  cf  a  tomb,  a  mound  formed 
of  blocks  of  stone  simulating  a  pile  of  granite  rocks,  symbol  of  the 
unbreakable  strength  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People."     In  an 


1 
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They  did  not  dare  to  expose  his  ignoble  face  to  the  derision  of  the  public,  seeing 
that  he  had  always  been  hideously  ugly  and  that  they  had  never  been  able  to  close  his 
eyes,  which  naturally  squinted  and  turned  round.  Neither  had  they  succeeded  in  closing 
the  jaw,  and  had  decided  to  cut  the  tongue,  because  it  was  hanging  out  of  the  mouth.  But 
the  painter  David  had  tried  in  vain,  and  it  was  impossible  to  adjust  this  face  of  Marat  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  not  a  hideous  abomination,  which  made  them  decide  to  show 
nothing.  A  right  fore-arm,  the  hand  belonging  to  which  held  an  iron  pen,  was,  however, 
seen  to  emerge  from  beneath  the  tricoloured  cloth,  which  was  tucked  up  at  the  side,  as  in 
drapery  ;  and,  as  there  were  men  who  had  been  posted  to  go  and  kiss  this  dead  hand,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  '  Friend  of  the  People,'  and  this  allegorical  pen,  there 
resulted  from  this  I  know  not  what  accident  which  caused  this  apparatus  of  fore-arm  and 
iron  wire  to  fall  .  .  .  and  through  this  it  was  seen  that  the  limb  had  been  furnished  by 
some  other  corpse  than  that  of  Marat.  The  newspapers  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  it.'' 
These  curious  details  are  furnished  to  us  by  the  editor  of  the  Mlmoircs  (apocryphal)  of 
Madame  de  Crequy,  Evidently  these  Mimoires  are  unworthy  of  any  belief ;  they  are  a 
medley  of  anecdotes,  very  lively  for  the  most  part  and  very  well  worked  up,  but  with  such 
disregard  for  historical  truth  that  one  cannot  take  them  at  all  seriously.  However,  we 
have  noted  down  this  passage,  which  may  be  the  echo  of  a  tale  hatched  at  the  moment  of 
Marat's  obsequies. 

Sp 
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opening  made  between  two  of  these  blocks  was  disclosed  a  kind 
of  vault,  jhut  in  by  an  iron  grating.  Above  this  picturesque 
entrance  was  placed  provisionally  a  funeral  urn,  which  contained 
the  heart  of  him  who  had  so  much  loved  the  country. l  Two  other 
metal  boxes  were  to  be  placed  beside  the  bier,  one  containing 
the  entrails  and  the  other  the  lungs  of  the  victim.  At  the  request 
of  Dufourny,  the  works  of  the  indefatigable  journalist  were  also 
deposited  in  the  tomb. 

Above  the  mound  which  covered  the  last  asylum  of  Marat  rose 
a  kind  of  triangular  pyramid,  surmounted  by  an  urn,  with  this 
inscription : 

"  Ici  Repose  Marat 
L/Ami  du  Peuple,  Assassine  par  les 

Ennemis  du  Peuple 

LE   13   JUILLET,   1793." ' 

Shrubs  and  flowers  had  been  planted  all  about  the  monument ; 
the  body  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  vault ;  then  the  speeches 
began  ;  and  all  night  long,  by  the  light  of  torches  placed  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  "  the  leaves  of  which,  gently  moved  by  the 
breeze,  reflected  and  multiplied  a  soft  and  tender  light,"  the  crowd 
did  not  cease  to  advance  in  compact  and  serried  masses  towards 
the  garden  of  the  Cordeliers  and  to  defile  before  the  tomb. * 

1  Alfred  Bougeart,  Marat. 

*  "  Here  rests  Marat,  the  friend  of  the  people,  assassinated  by  the  enemies  of  the  people, 
the  13th  July,  1793" 

■  This  ceremony  must  have  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination,  for 
shortly  afterwards  it  was  put  on  the  stage.  M.  Vatel,  in  his  dramatic  bibliography  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  mentions  this  play  :  I' Ami  du  peuple ;  ou  la  mort  de  Marat,  historical 
event  in  one  act,  followed  by  his  pompous  funeral,  represented  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Theatre  des  Vari6tes-Amusantes,  Boulevard  du  Temple,  August  8,  i793»  by  the  Citizen 
Gassier  Saint-Amand.  This  drama  concluded  by  the  representation  of  a  pompous  funeral, 
which  is  very  curious.  Four  candelabra  filled  with  perfumes  burn  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  theatre.  March  of  warriors  and  of  women,  choir  of  Romans,  bearing  the  statue  of 
Brutus ;  Marat's  body  on  a  bed  of  state.  The  Citizeness  Evrard,  covered  by  a  black  veil 
and  accompanied  by  two  women,  bears  his  heart  on  a  basin.  The  choir  sings  to  the  air  of 
Je  m'abandonne  of  Mengotzi  : 

"  O  sort  funeste  ! 

Un  fer  barbare, 

Dans  le  Tenare 

Plonge  Marat. 

(Roll  of  the  drum). 

Qu'a  l'instant  meme 

Par  le  supplice 

La  mort  punisse 

Cet  attentat." 
("  O  melancholy  fate  !     A  cruel  sword  into  Tenarus  plunges  Marat.     Let  death  at  the  same 
moment  punish  this  crime  by  execution.")     There  is  a  rumbling  of  thunder  ;    a  rain  of 
roses  falls  on  the  body ;    then  sweet  music  is  heard.     Soliloquy  by  Liberty,  who  places  a 
crown  00  Marat's   head.     Fame  blows  a  trumpet.     Drums  beat  a  salute. 
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When  all  those  who  had  assisted  at  the  ceremony  had  retired, 
in  the  presence  of  the  surgeon  Deschamps,  the  coffin,  which  had 
been  placed  temporarily  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault,  was  taken 
up.  Towards  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was  finally  sealed 
up,  and  then  lowered  under  the  monument,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  walled  up.  Two  days  later,  the  fete  of  the  transference  of 
Marat's  heart  to  the  Cordeliers'  Club  took  place,  twenty-four 
members  of  the  Convention  and  twelve  of  the  Commune  assisting  at 
this  novel  ceremony.  On  this  occasion  the  route  of  the 
procession  was  extended  into  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  At 
various  intervals  street  altars  had  been  erected,  to  which  each 
brought,  by  way  of  decoration,  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  he 
possessed. " 

The  urn  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  ancient  Aula 
theologica  amidst  the  applause  of  all  the  members  of  the  club. 

The  heart  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People,"  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  Cordelier's  hall — that  heart  which,  while  living,  had 
remained  inaccessible  to  any  feelings  save  hatred — seemed  to 
communicate  its  rancour,  its  fury  and  its  fanaticism  to  all  the 
members  of  the  club.  Amongst  them  were  Vincent,  Ronsin, 
Proly,  Dubuisson,  Pereyra,  the  madman  Clootz — that  German  who 
was,  says  a  panegyrist,  the  greatest  figure  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion 2 — Momoro,  who  had  made  of  his  wife  a  goddess  of  Reason ; 
and,  above  all,  Hebert,  the  odious  "  Pere  Duchesne,"  who  had 
gradually  assumed  the  first  place  in  this  extravagant  council. 
We  have  no  intention  of  attempting  here  the  history  of  the  Cor- 
deliers' Club,  so  far  as  it  was  a  political  assembly,  nor  of  studying 
its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  the  silhouette 
of  Hebert  ought  to  make  us  pause  for  a  moment. 

This  bugbear  was  a  very  handsome  man,  with  an  open,  good- 
humoured  and  benevolent  countenance.  "  Under  the  stern  mask 
which  he  had  adopted  he  concealed  a  most  agreeable  appearance 
and  the  most  polished  manners."8  Desgenettes,  surgeon-in-chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  Orient,  compatriot  and  friend  of  Hebert,  whom 
he  had  assisted  in  the  difficult  times  when  the  future  demagogue 
was  making  the  sale  of  checks  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres  a  prelude 
to  the  distinguished  career  which  awaited  him — Desgenettes  has 
left  us  a  very  valuable  sketch  of  what  Hebert  was  as  a  private 
individual : 


1 

anv 


Bougeart  Marat.     I  have  been  unable  to  find,  in  the  archives  of  the  Garde-Meuble, 
trace  of  the  porphyry  urn  in  which  Marat's  heart  was  enclosed. 

2  G.  Tridon,  les  Hlbtrtistts. 

■  Lairtullier,  Hommcs  ciUbres  de  la  Revolution. 
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"  I  had  met,"  says  he,  "  on  the  Greve — or,  rather,  under  the 
Arcade  Saint- Jean — my  compatriot  and  almost  school-fellow 
Hebert,  who  had  expressed  to  me,  together  with  the  pleasure 
which  he  felt  on  seeing  me  again,  how  much  and  how  often  he 
had  regretted  that  I  was  absent  from  the  capital  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution.  '  You  would  certainly  have  played  an 
important  part,'  said  he  to  me,  '  but  you  arrive  when  every- 
thing is  nearly  over.  I  live  near  here — Rue  Saint-Antoine, 
opposite  the  passage  of  that  name,  which  runs  into  the  Rue  du 
Roi  deux  Siciles  (sic).  My  little  lodging  is  on  the  third  floor 
in  the  front  of  the  house.  I  have  not  in  the  least  forgotten 
either  your  constant  kindness  or  all  that  I  owe  you.  I  am 
referring  to  the  money  so  generously  lent,  for  I  should  not  dare 
to  recall,  and  should  not  be  able  to  reckon  what  you  have  so 
often  paid  on  my  behalf  to  the  eating-house  keepers  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Parcheminerie,  de  Macon,  and  de  la  Grille  du  Carrousel. 
But  for  you  and  the  kind  Parisots  of  the  Rue  des  Noyers,  I 
should  have  died  of  hunger.  ...  I  cannot  answer,  Monsieur, 
for  the  hours  at  which  I  am  at  home,  where,  however,  I  dine 
every  day,  and  where  I  should  deem  myself  as  much  honoured 
as  happy  to  entertain  you.  But  you  are  always  sure  to  find 
my  wife  there,  for  I  am  married.  Madame  Hebert  was  formerly 
a  nun  of  the  Conception  Saint-Honore,  young  and  very  intelli- 
gent. Notwithstanding  her  ardent  patriotism,  she  has  retained 
much  piety ;  and,  as  I  love  her  tenderly,  I  do  not  oppose  her 
in  this  matter  and  confine  myself  to  mere  pleasantries.'  "l 

Desgenettes  did  not  fail  to  accept  the  invitation.  The  apartment 
which  he  entered  was  neat  and  tastefully  furnished,  the  walls 
being  adorned  with  good  engravings.  The  Citizeness  Hebert* 
attended  to  the  preparations  for  dinner.  It  was  a  quiet,  bourgeois, 
pleasant  home,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  repulsive 
lucubrations  of  "  Pere  Duchesne."  Hebert  was  one  of  those 
Revolutionaries — and  they  were  very  numerous — whom  for  a 
long  time  past  a  popular  joke  compared  to  radishes,  red  outside, 
white  inside. 

It  is  known,  moreover,  how  Robespierre  brought  the  comedy 
to  an  end  ;  Hebert  and  his  gang1  were  guillotined  on  March  29 
(4  Germinal),  1794.    Great  was  the  consternation  at  the  Cordeliers, 

*  Souvenirs  de  la  fin  du  xviii*  et  du  commencement  du  xixg,  ou  Mimoires  de  R.  D.  G. 

■  Her  name  was  Marie  Goupil.  She  was  guillotined  some  days  after  Hebert,  at  the  same 
time  as  Lucie  Desmoulins. 

•  Nineteen  of  them  in  all,  including,  besides  Hebert,  Vincent,  Momoro,  Ronsin  and 
Clootz  (Translator's  Note). 
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and  fear  tamed  in  singular  fashion  these  fiery  Terrorists.  On 
Ventose  28  they  despatched  a  deputation  to  the  Jacobins  to 
solicit  a  reconciliation.  The  Jacobins  haughtily  replied  that  they 
would  hold  no  communication  with  the  Cordeliers  except  when 
the  latter  should  be  regenerated  by  a  purification.  To  purify 
themselves  was  to  dissolve,  and  the  "  Society  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  the  Citizen  "  must  not  long  have  survived  these  events. 
It  is  not  known  either  at  what  date  or  how  it  disappeared.  ■ 

The  ancient  monastery  in  which  it  had  held  its  sessions  did  not 
long  survive  it.  The  architect  Gondouin,  who  had  built  the  School 
of  Medicine  and  who  could  not  endure  to  see  his  masterpiece 
smothered  by  the  lofty  buildings  of  the  church,  was  lying  in  wait 
for  the  moment  favourable  for  the  making  of  a  square  which 
would  improve  his  colonnade.  Architects  are  terrible  demolishers  ; 
in  order  to  improve  the  appearance  of  one  of  their  works,  they 
would  remorselessly  destroy  marvels.  The  old  Church  of  the 
Cordeliers  was  the  victim  of  its  modern  neighbour  ;  it  was  pulled 
down,  and  Gondouin  triumphed.  The  sacristy,  the  halls  of  the 
chapter  and  of  theology  were  likewise  demolished.  *  The  cloister 
and  the  refectory  were  alone  preserved.  The  latter  still  exists, 
and  has  not  suffered  any  change.  After  having  received  in  Charles 
X's  reign  the  name  of  the  Manufactory  of  Mosaic,  it  became, 
about  1840,  the  Musee  Dupuytrin.  It  is  awaiting  an  approaching 
restoration.     Heaven  grant  that  it  be  not  restored  too  much  ! 

As  for  the  cloister,  it  has  undergone,  one  after  another,  many 
different  fortunes.  At  first  they  made  a  prison  of  it.  Gondouin 
had  erected,  facing  the  gate  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  a  fountain, 
which  became  later  the  porch  of  the  School  of  Clinics,  which  had 
been  established  in  what  remained  of  the  convent  buildings.  The 
gardens  were  utilised  for  the  construction  of  several  dissecting- 
rooms.  This  lasted  until  1877,  at  which  period  the  building  of 
the  Ecole  Pratique  de  Medecine  was  begun.  The  cloister  was  then 
attacked.  In  the  course  of  the  works  they  recognised  that  it  had 
been  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  foundations  composed  of 
very  ancient  stones,  some  of  which  still  showed  traces  of  sculptures, 
and  which  came,  without  any  doubt,  from  the  debris  of  the  original 
church,  burned  down  in  1580.  The  pillars  of  the  courtyard  bore 
traces  of  the  ironwork  supporting  the  beautiful  gratings  which 
were  cast  into  old  iron  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Beneath  the  site  of  the  church,  several  coffins,  still  intact,  were 
discovered,    notably   those   containing   the   remains   of   several 

: 


1  La  Grande  Encyclope'die,  article  "  Cordeliers." 

*  M.  Destailleur's  beautiful  collection  of  drawings,  acquired  recently  by  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  contains  several  drawings  representing  different  aspects  of  these  demolitions. 
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gentlemen  of  the  Bullion  family,  buried  in  the  chapel  which 
Dore  their  name.  These  coffins,  after  having  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  architect's  office,  were  claimed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Galard,  descendant  of  the  Bullion  family,  who  had  them  conveyed 
to  the  Chateau  of  Videville.  If  we  mention  further  a  statuette  of 
St.  Louis,  found  in  the  excavations,  and  which  had  probably  been 
buried  in  1792  or  1793,  to  protect  it  from  profanation,1  we  shall 
have  spoken  of  the  few  incidents  to  which  the  destruction  of  the 
Cordeliers  gave  rise. 

When,  after  the  ground  had  been  cleared,  they  began  the  building 
of  the  Ecole  Pratique,  they  retained,  in  the  new  plan,  the  shape 
and  dimensions  of  the  ancient  cloister.  Its  arcades  are  the  same  in 
number  and  the  same  in  size,  and  to  build  them  they  made  use 
of  the  ancient  stones,  which  were  cut  anew.  Up  to  the  height  of 
the  first  floor,  the  present  cloister  of  the  Ecole  Pratique  presents, 
then,  on  three  of  its  faces  at  least,  very  nearly  the  appearance  of 
the  old  courtyard  of  the  Cordeliers.  The  thick  walls  which  separate 
it  from  the  laboratories  of  the  professors  are  those  of  the  old 
church,  preserved  on  account  of  their  thickness  and  their  stability. 
Of  all  the  other  conventual  buildings,  the  refectory  excepted, 
nothing  remains. 

1  This  statuette  has  been  placed  in  the  Mus£e  Carnavalet. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE   PRISON   OF  THE   PALACE   IN   I793 


"  Concierge,  subst.  masc.    He  who  guards  a  building." 

Thus    speaks   the    dictionary,    and    the    dictionary    is   right ! 
concierge  comes,  in  fact,  from  the  Latin  verb  conservare.    There 
is  a  concierge,  and  consequently  a  conciergerie,  in  all  the  palaces, 
in  all  the  Government  offices,  in  all  the  hotels,  in  all  the  houses. 
Nevertheless — marvel  at  the  power  of  history  over  the  popular 
imagination  ! — there  is,  in  reality,  in  the  world  but  one  Concier- 
gerie ;    and  that  name,  entirely  diverted  from  its  original  sense, 
no  longer  conjures  up  the  amiable  and  reassuring  image  of  an 
honest  functionary,  watching,  from  his  lodge,  over  the  appearance 
and  good  order  of  a  residence ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  awakens  in 
the  mind  the  idea  of  a  formidable  prison,  bristling  with  machico- 
lations, pierced  by  narrow  windows  with  triple  gratings,  swollen 
with   enormous   battlemented   towers,    a  labyrinth   of   tortuous 
staircases,  of  noisome  dungeons,  of  loathesome  pourrissoirs.    There 
is,  in  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  Paris  pronounce  this  sinister 
word,  the  "  Conciergerie,"  which  shows  you  that  it  is  a  place  of 
horror  and  despair,  the  dungeon  and  the  concierge  associated  to 
torture  human  beings  .  .  .  and  that  thought  stirs  up  the  anger  and 
the  hatred  with  which  bastilles  and  turnkeys  have  inspired  them 
in  all  ages. 

It  is  true  that  it  has  a  harsh  appearance,  this  old  prison  of  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  with  its  blackened  walls,  its  pointed  dormer- 
windows,  its  high  roofs  of  slate,   and  above  all  with  its  ogival 
door,  which  seems  sunk  underground,  concealed  by  a  double 
grating,  crushed  by  the  edifice  which  rises  above  it,  a  door  so 
small,  so  low,  so  narrow,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  entrance  to  a 
vault,  and  which  is  almost  lost  in  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  two 
great  adjoining  towers,  the  Tour  de  Cesar  and  the  Tour  d' Argent. 
I  recollect  the  singular  surprise — I  was  almost  going  to  say  the 
deception — which  the  audience  of  the  Theatre-Francais  experienced 
at  the  general  rehearsal  of  Thermidor.     It  was  known  that  the 
last  act  of  M.  Sardou's  drama  took  place  at  the  Conciergerie,  and 
sveryone  expected  to  see  the  traditional  scenery  of  the  old  towers 
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■ 

raising  their  dark  silhouettes  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  of  the 
sombre  buildings  with  their  little  grated  windows,  solemn,  sullen, 
never  bathed  in  sunshine,  which  gave  so  severe  an  appearance  to 
the  Quai  de  l'Horloge. 

The  curtain  rises.  .  .  .  What  astonishment !  The  scene 
represents  a  little  square  courtyard,  of  modern  architecture, 
regular,  gloomy,  but  not  sinister,  while  in  the  background  stand 
the  present  colonnades  of  the  Palace  of  Justice.  We  even,  through 
an  arcade,  caught  sight  of  the  gate  of  honour  which  rises  so  nobly 
on  the  border  of  the  Boulevard  du  Palais.  "  That  the  Concier- 
gerie  ?  And  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ?  "  I  knew  of  people 
who  did  not  return. 

Nothing  was  more  accurate,  however.  The  great  court  of 
honour  of  the  Palace  of  Justice — the  Cour  du  Mai,  as  it  has  been 
called  for  centuries — is  not,  in  truth,  very  picturesque  ;  its  regular 
facades,  though  of  lofty  style,  have  exactly  the  banality  necessary 
to  an  official  monument.  Alone,  the  immense  perron,  with  its 
wide  landings  and  graceful  lamp-posts,  is  an  imposing  and  truly 
beautiful  conception. 

When  we  have  ascended  the  steps  of  this  perron,  if  we  approach 
it  from  the  low  cornice  which  borders  the  upper  landing,  we  gaze  ; 
downwards  into  a  little  court  which  looks  into  the  Cour  du  Mai 
through  an  arcade  closed  by  a  gate.  In  this  little  court, 
which  has  no  name,  was  the  entrance  of  the  Conciergerie. 
It  is  that  which  all  the  victims  of  the  tribunal  of  blood 
have  crossed  ;  it  is  on  those  steps  that  the  executioner  stood, 
counting  his  batch  ;  it  is  against  that  gate  that  the  tumbrils  leaned. 

Nothing  has  changed1 ;  those  are  the  same  walls,  the  same  iron 
bars,  the  same  handrails — new  then,  rusty  to-day.  No  spot  ini 
the  world  has  seen  so  many  tears  shed ;  no  stones  have  beeni 
spectators  of  more  terrible  dramas.  After  all,  the  thing  is  for- 
gotten to-day  ;  our  epoch  is  endowed  with  a  kind  of  hypocritical 
shame  which  urges  it  to  conceal  its  wounds.  The  prison  still; 
exists,  in  truth,  in  the  precincts  even  of  the  Palace,  but  so  hidden, 
so  lost,  so  buried  in  the  heart  of  this  immense  building,  that  wei 
may  go  over  in  every  direction  its  numerous  galleries  without 
suspecting  that  the  flagstones  on  which  we  tread  conceal^ 
dungeons. 

We  should  like  to  endeavour  to  reconstruct  in  detail  this  fataU 
place,  to-day  entirely  altered,  such  as  it  was  in  1793  and  1794J 
Ungrateful  task  and  tedious,  perhaps,  but  not  unnecessary,  sincd 
the  old  buildings  of  the  Conciergerie  are  condemned  to  disappear; 
shortly  to  make  room  for  new  structures.     It  is  a  picture  which' 

1  Since  these  lines  were  written,  the  old  entrance  of  the  Conciergerie  has  been  pulled 
down  to  establish  there  the  advocates'  refreshment-room. 
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has  often  been  drawn,  and  in  a  masterly  manner,  but  in  which  art 
occupied  more  space  than  truth.  Here  again,  it  would  be  our 
ambition  to  place  opposite  these  great  frescoes  from  the 
brushes  of  historians  or  writers  of  romance  a  simple  sketch 
of  which  every  feature  would  possess  the  merit  of  truth  and 
accuracy. 

When  a  suspect  was  arrested  at  his  house,  it  was  generally  in 
a  hackney-coach  that  the  agents  of  the  Committees  conveyed 
him  to  the  prison  of  the  Palace  of  Justice.  The  vehicle  entered 
the  Cour  du  Mai  and  came  to  a  stop  a  few  paces  from  the  gate 
which  shut  in  the  little  back-court  of  the  Conciergerie.  The  grand 
perron  of  the  Palace  was  almost  always,  particularly  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  carts  came  to  fetch  the  daily 
rations  of  the  guillotine,  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  women, 
who  appeared  to  be  seated  in  an  amphitheatre  awaiting  a 
favourite  play. l 

When  the  prisoner  alighted  from  the  hackney-coach,  the  whole 
amphitheatre  rose  as  one  woman  and  gave  vent  to  a  prolonged 
shout  of  joy.  Clapping  of  hands,  stamping  of  feet,  convulsions  of 
laughter,  expressed  the  ferocious  delight  of  these  furies  at  the 
arrival  of  a  new  prey.  The  short  distance  which  the  unfortunate 
man  had  to  traverse  on  foot  was  still  long  enough  for  him  to 
receive  in  the  face  the  filth  which  rained  on  him  from 
every  side,  and  which,  thrown  from  the  top  of  the 
perron,  pursued  him  so  far  as  the  narrow  courtyard,  which 
was  always  thronged  with  soldiers,  gaolers,  executioners' 
assistants,  spies  of  the  Committees,  suppliants,  petitioners, 
or  privileged  spectators. 

The  concierge  Richard  occupied,  with  his  wife  and  a  woman 
friend  of  the  latter,  an  apartment  on  the  entresol,  which  was  still, 
in  recent  years,  the  lodging  of  the  concierge  of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 
The  Citizeness  Richard  treated  the  prisoners  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  humanity.  She  died  in  July  1796,  killed  by  a 
thrust  from  a  knife  by  a  miscreant  who  was  starting  for  the  galleys, 
and  that  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was  consoling  him  and 
giving  him  money.  As  she  was  bending  towards  him  to  embrace 
him,  he  plunged  his  knife  into  her  heart  and  stretched  her  stone 
dead,  nor  were  they  ever  able  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  such 
frightful  ingratitude. 

Richard  was  the  grandfather  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  twenty- 
two,  who  was  "  an  angel  of  kindness,  and  whose  appearance  and 
manners  indicated  a  well-educated  person."     She  used  to  come 


1  See  the  Mtmoires  of  the  Comte  Beugnot.  This  cro*rd  was  faithful  to  this  spectacle 
long  after  the  9th  Thermidor.  The  Abbe  do  Salamon,  arrested  in  1797,  was  welcomed  by 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  Beugnot  in  1793. 
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to  the  Conciergerie  almost  every  morning,  and  spent  the  day  in 
the  office  with  her  grandfather,  soothing  for  the  prisoners  the  long 
hours  which  preceded  their  appearance  at  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  or  which  followed  condemnation.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
compassionate  young  girl  saved  the  life  of  old  President 
Augran.  Every  time  that  she  heard  it  said  that  they  were  coming 
to  fetch  him  to  take  him  before  the  judges,  she  made  him  go  to 
bed  and  replied  to  the  questions  of  Fouquier-Tinville's  commis- 
sioners :  "  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  this  old  man  ?  He  cannot 
get  up  and  will  possibly  die  during  the  day."  And  she  repeated 
this  trick  up  to  Robespierre's  death. 

Further,  all  the  time  that  he  was  in  prison  she  brought 
him  every  morning  an  excellent  cup  of  coffee  with  cream. 
When  the  Terror  was  over,  President  Augran,  who  was  then 
eighty-six  years  old,  did  not  fail  to  come,  when  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  do  so,  to  spend  an  hour  in  Richard's  lodge,  and 
there  he  related  to  all  comers  the  devotion  of  the  young  girl 
who  had  saved  his  life. 

The  concierge's  cook  had  also  played  a  part  in  the  Revolution. 
She  was  a  cordon-bleu  not  without  merit,  and  utilised  all  th< 
resources  of  her  culinary  talent  to  mitigate  for  the  Queen  th( 
harsh  regimen  of  the  prison.  It  is  this  servant  who,  seeing  Marie 
Antoinette  crossing  the  courtyard  to  mount  into  the  tumbril 
with  her  head  and  shoulders  uncovered,  put  on  her  head  a  woollei 
cap,  still  quite  new,  which  she  had  worn  for  the  first  time  that 
same  morning,  and  threw  over  her  shoulders  a  white  linen  hand- 
kerchief. ■ 

There  existed,  as  we  have  said,  another  entrance  to  the  prison 
besides  the  room  where  the  concierge  Richard  sat.  All  the  victims 
of  the  Revolutionary  scaffold  have  passed  through  the  narrow 
door  which  gave  access  to  it ;  their  feet  have  trodden  the  flag- 
stones which  still  pave  it  to-day.  So  soon  as  they  entered,  they 
found  on  the  left  a  door  through  which  they  passed  into  the 
registrar's  office,  overlooking,  like  the  first  room,  the  little  court, 
through  a  large  French  window,  screened  up  to  the  height  of  a 
man.  It  was  in  the  registrar's  office  that  newcomers  were  received 
and  their  names  entered  in  the  registers ;  it  was  there  that  the 
gaol-entries  were  collected  and  that  the  executioner  came  to  give 
a  receipt  for  the  condemned  persons  who  were  delivered  to  him. 
The  registrar's  arm-chair,  his  desk,  the  racks  containing  the 
dossiers,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  room,  in  fact,  was  so 
much  the  smaller,  since  it  was  then  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 

1  This  worthy  woman  became,  after  the  Revolution,  cook  in  the  house  of  the 
Marquise  de  Crequy. 
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glass  partition  furnished  with  wooden  bars. »  This  railed-in  space 
was  called  the  back  office,  and  was  intended  to  receive  the  con- 
demned during  those  eternal  hours  which  separated  condemnation 
from  execution.  A  wooden  bench,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  some 
years  ago,  was  placed  for  their  accommodation  against  the  wall. 
The  new  arrivals  at  the  prison  saw  them,  and  even  spoke  to  them, 
if  they  had  the  courage  to  do  so. 


"  The  day  when  I  entered,"  recounts  Beugnot,  "  two  men 
were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  executioner.  They  had  been 
deprived  of  their  clothes,  and  already  had  their  hair  dishevelled 
and  their  necks  prepared.  Whether  intentionally  or  not,  they 
kept  their  hands  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  going  to 
be  bound,  and  endeavoured  to  assume  proud  and  disdainful 
attitudes.  Mattresses  stretched  on  the  floor  showed  that  they 
had  passed  the  night  there,  and  that  they  had  already  suffered 
the  long  anguish  which  that  must  have  entailed.  One  saw 
near  them  the  remains  of  the  last  meal  of  which  they  had  par- 
taken. Their  clothes  were  thrown  here  and  there,  and  two 
candles,  which  they  had  neglected  to  extinguish,  repulsed  the 
day  in  order  to  illuminate  this  scene  only  by  a  funereal 
light." 


In  proceeding  from  the  registrar's  office  towards  the  interior 
of  the  prison,  you  encountered  a  second  wicket,  then  a  third,  then 
a  fourth.  You  left  on  the  right  two  narrow  rooms,  hidden  in  the 
gloomiest  part  of  the  enormous  building,  from  which  came  without 
:easing  groans,  sobs  and  cries  of  despair.  It  was  there  that  the 
gaolers  locked  up  the  condemned  women  to  await  the  hour  of 
execution.  Some  unhappy  creatures  remained  in  agony  there 
:or  nearly  twenty  hours. 

One  of  these  rooms  still  exists  ;  it  is  that  which  is  to-day  con- 
fined between  two  very  strong  gates,  and  is  lighted  by  a  gas-jet 
dways  burning,  so  gloomy  is  the  place.  Then  begins  the  low  gallery 
vhich  traverses  the  whole  prison.  Cut  short  at  the  top  of  the 
chapel,  it  became  farther  on,  in  1793,  the  prisoners'  infirmary, 
t  gave  access  on  the  left  to  the  women's  court ;  on  the 
eft  to  the  "  Rue  de  Paris,"  by  which  you  entered  the  men's 
[uarter. 

I  know  a  worthy  man  to  whom  I  am  going  to  cause  a  real 


.» 


lis  partition  is  no  longer  in  existence  to-day ;   but  before  the  present  refreshment 
>om  was  built  traces  of  it  were  to  be  recognised  on  the  flagstones. 
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vexation  ;  he  is  the  guardian-cicerone  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
piloting,  every  Thursday,  the  companies  of  English  people  who, 
Baedeker  in  hand,  come  to  visit  the  Conciergerie.  The  clap-trap 
which  he  retails  to  them  is  so  well  adapted  to  satisfy  all  curiosity 
and  to  elude  all  embarrassing  questions  ;  he  shows  with  such 
assurance,  and  gathered  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another, 
the  dungeons  of  all  the  celebrated  prisoners  :  Andre  Chenier,  the 
Marechal  Ney,  Robespierre,  Madame  Roland  and  so  forth,  that 
you  must  have  a  great  deal  of  sang-froid  or  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge to  perceive  that  his  recital  does  not  rest  on  any  serious 
data. 

This  special  knowledge  few  people  possess  ;  and,  as  regards  the 
sang-froid,  no  one  preserves  it  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie, which,  such  as  it  is,  certainly  remains,  of  all  the  sights 
which  Paris  offers,  one  of  the  most  moving  and  the  most  dramatic. 
And  this  honest  guardian,  very  earnest,  besides,  and  very 
impressive,  with  his  white  beard,  his  broad-caped,  sombre 
coat  and  his  bunch  of  rattling  keys,  takes  advantage  of  his 
temporary  clients'  inevitable  emotion  to  "  thicken "  further 
the  interest  which  a  place  rendered  so  famous  by  the  true 
tragedies  which  have  happened  there  inspires  in  the  most 
indifferent. 

Ah  well !  I  will  have  the  courage  to  say  it :  No,  the  Concier- 
gerie to-day  does  not  resemble  at  all  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  | 
the  Terror.  To  begin  with,  you  now  enter  it  by  the  gate  of  thf 
Quai  de  l'Horloge,  and,  whatever  historians  may  have  said  about 
it — even  the  most  famous — this  entrance  is  only  some  forty  years 
old.  A  century  ago  the  buildings  of  the  Conciergerie  were,  on  the 
side  of  the  quay,  hidden  beneath  parasitical  structures,  excres- 
cences thrust,  so  fast  as  the  needs  arose,  upon  the  ancient  palace 
of  St.  Louis.  This  change  has  resulted  in  absolutely  disfiguring 
the  old  prison,  in  clearing  three  immense  rooms  which  have  now 
become  the  principal  part  of  the  place — the  Salle  des  Gardes, 
the  Salle  de  Saint-Louis,  and  the  Rue  de  Paris.  The  alteration 
in  other  respects  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  these  three 
rooms  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  France  possesses.  The  Salle  de  Saint-Louis 
equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  famous  "  Merveille  "  of  Mont 
Saint-Michel. 

But  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  imagine  what  these 
places  were  in  1793,  to  intersect  these  noble  vistas  by  an  infinite  I 
number  of  partitions  and  wooden  galleries ;   a  hive  of  cells  placed  1 
side  1  *r  side,  crowded  together,  piled  one  on  top  of  another,  swarm-  j 
ing  with  prisoners,  rats  and  vermin.      Besides,   the  old  "  men's 
quarter  "  is  so  altered  in  appearance  that  one  might  say  that  it  I 
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no  longer  exists  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  official  cicerone  who 
"  explains  "  the  Conciergerie  to  visitors  neglects  even  to  mention 
it.  Formerly  it  was  composed  of  gloomy  buildings,  pierced  by 
narrow  windows  and  supported  by  a  row  of  ogival  arcades,  forming 
a  covered  gallery  on  the  ground  floor,  all  around  a  very  long  and 
very  narrow  court,  from  which  you  could  catch  sight  of  nothing 
except  the  sky  and  the  top  of  the  pepper-box  roofs  of  the 
towers  of  the  Palace.  To-day  the  men's  quarter  has  become 
the  part  in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined,  with  comfortable 
cells,  spacious,  well-ventilated  passages,  well-constructed 
places  in  which  to  take  exercise,  cells  of  the  latest  kind ; 
briefly,  a  model  prison,  altogether  attractive,  but  little 
picturesque. 

In  short,  nothing  of  the  old  prison  remains  except  one  end  of 
the  gallery  which  runs  from  the  chapel  towards  the  Cour  du  Mai, 
and  which  encounters,  midway  between  them,  a  thick  wall  which 
closes  the  passage.  The  women's  court  has  also  remained  intact, 
or  very  nearly  so ;  but  there  we  have  all  that  exists  of 
the  authentic  Conciergerie.  Traditions,  which  are  harder  to 
destroy  than  monuments,  driven  from  everywhere  in  pro- 
portion as  the  old  walls  fell,  have  all  taken  refuge  in  this 
little  space,  and  that  explains  how  a  cicerone  is  able  to  point 
out  there,  in  good  faith,  so  many  things  and  to  conjure  up  so 
many  memories. 

Besides,  we  must  recognise  that  this  gallery  was  the  centre  of 
the  prison  ;  the  vicinity  of  the  court  where  the  women  stood, 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  female  prisoners  through  the  gate, 
and  even  of  speaking  to  them,  brought  into  this  place  all  who 
were  in  confinement.  Further,  the  entrance  to  the  prison,  with 
persons  continually  arriving  and  departing,  the  proximity  of  the 
parlour,  the  summons  at  certain  hours  of  those  who  were  to 
appear  on  the  morrow  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
attracted  incessantly  into  this  passage  a  noisy  and  feverish 
crowd.  What  a  picture  one  might  make  by  collecting 
the  different  scattered  references  in  the  accounts  of  eye- 
witnesses ! 

Behind  the  registrar's  office,  between  two  gratings  still  in 
existence  to-day,  the  prisoners  were  able  to  hold  communication 
with  visitors  from  outside.  It  was  nearly  always  women  who  sent 
for  the  prisoners.  They  sat  on  benches  ranged  along  the  wall, 
they  talked  gaily,  they  laughed  heartily,  they  told  one  another 
the  news ;  very  few  were  affected  and  shed  tears.  Quite  close 
at  hand,  they  heard  in  the  back  office  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
men  condemned  to  death,  who,  most  of  the  time,  in  order  to  keep 
jp  their  courage,  to  divert  their  thoughts,  sang  in  chorus  at  the 
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top  of  their  voices.  Through  a  narrow  aperture  they  caught  sight 
of  some  unhappy  woman  stretched  on  a  pallet,  ghastly  pale,  her 
eyes  inordinately  dilated  and  staring,  awaiting,  guarded  by  a 
gendarme,  the  hour  of  execution.  Gendarmes,  turnkeys,  ushersg 
of  the  Tribunal,  moved  about  incessantly,  bringing  new  prisoners,' 
summoning  others  for  examination,  giving  orders,  questioning 
people,  shouting,  swearing. 

A  little  farther  on,  towards  the  interior  of  the  prison,  in  a  spoti 
where  a  corner  taken  out  of  the  women's  court  forms  a  kind  or 
little  close,  which  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  strong  grating, 
the  spectacle  was  stranger  still. 


"  It  was,"  says  Beugnot,  "  our  favourite  walk.     We  went) 
down  there  so  soon  as  we  were  let  out  of  our  dungeons.    The 
women  were  allowed  to  go  out  at  the  same  time,  but  they  did  not 
do  so  as  quickly  as  we  did.    Their  toilet  claimed  its  indefeasible 
rights.    They  appeared  in  the  morning  in  a  coquettish  negligi, 
the  parts  of  which  were  adjusted  so  neatly  and  gracefully  that 
the  general  effect  did  not  give  the  least  indication  that  they  had 
passed  the  night  on  a  pallet,  or  more  frequently  on  fetid  straw  J 
As  a  general  rule,  the  well-bred  women  who  were  brought  to 
the  Conciergerie  preserved  there  until  the  end  the  sacred  fire 
of  good  manners  and  good  taste.    When  they  had  appeared  in 
the  morning  in  niglige,  they  went  up  to  their  rooms  again  and 
at  midday  we  saw  them  come  down  dressed  with  care,  and 
their  hair  becomingly  arranged.    Their  manners  were  no  longer 
those  of  the  morning ;   they  had  something  more  distinguished 
and  a  kind  of  dignity  about  them.    In  the  evening  they  appeared  j 
in  deshabille.    I  observed  that  all  the  women  who  were  able  to  I 
do  so  remained  faithful  to  the  three  costumes  of  the  day.    The  !| 
other  supplied  the  place  of  elegance  by  as  much  neatness  and  jj 
cleanliness  as  was  possible  in  such  a  place.    The  W7omen's  Court  I 
possessed  a  treasure — a  fountain  which  provided  them  with  j 
water  whenever  they  wanted  it — and  I  used  to  watch  every  | 
morning  those  poor,  unfortunate  creatures  who  had  only  brought ; 
with  them,  or  perhaps  only  possessed,  one  garment,  occupied  j 
around  this  fountain, ■  about  which  moved  an  excited  crowd,  I 
washing,  bleaching,  and  drying. 

"  The  first  hour  of  the  day  was  consecrated  by  them  to  these 
cares,  from  which  nothing  would  have  distracted  them,  not 
even  a  writ  of  accusation.     Richardson  has  obseived  that  the  | 

1  This  fountain  still  exists. 
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care  of  clothes  and  the  passion  for  making  up  parcels  counter- 
balance, if  they  do  not  outweigh,  in  the  mind  of  women  the 
most  important  interests.  I  am  persuaded  that  at  this  period 
no  promenade  in  Paris  presented  a  gathering  of  more  elegantly 
dressed  women  than  the  court  of  the  Conciergerie.  It 
resembled  a  flower-bed  studded  with  flowers,  but  encircled 
by  iron." 


"  One  can  form  no  idea  of  a  similar  existence,"  said  another 
who  had  escaped  from  the  Conciergerie ;  "  and,  in  fact,  there 
reigned  in  that  place,  the  appearance  of  which  alone,  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  years,  inspires  melancholy,  a  real  and  unaffected 
gaiety,  well  calculated  to  bewilder  all  psychologists.  To  what 
is  such  an  anomaly  to  be  attributed?  To  contempt  of  life? 
To  the  lassitude  produced  by  suffering  ?  Would  it  be  true  that 
one  becomes  accustomed  to  everything,  even  to  the  thought  of 
the  most  horrible  death  ?  Or  was  that  generation  so  greatly 
different  from  ours  that  we  cannot  understand  the  sentiments 
which  animated  it." 


"  If  I  regard  with  some  degree  of  sang-froid,"  said  a  third, 
"  the  moment  when  I  shall  cease  to  live,  I  owe  it  chiefly  to  the 
spectacle  which  happens  every  moment  in  that  house  ;  it  is  the 
ante-chamber  of  Death.  They  sup,  they  laugh  with  com- 
panions in  misfortune ;  the  fatal  warrant  is  in  their  pocket. 
On  the  morrow  they  are  summoned  before  the  Tribunal ;  some 
hours  later  we  learn  that  they  have  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  they  come  to  take  leave  of  us  and  to  assure  us  of  their 
courage.  Our  way  of  life  does  not  change  on  account  of  that ; 
it  is  a  medley  of  horror  aroused  by  what  we  see  and  of  a  sort  of 
ferocious  gaiety ;  for  we  make  jests  often  about  the  most 
frightful  objects,  to  such  a  degree  that  we  demonstrated  the 
other  day  to  a  new  arrival  the  manner  in  which  '  it  was  done ' 
[i.e.  how  the  guillotine  worked],  by  means  of  a  chair  which  we 

tade  see-saw.  And  there !  at  this  moment  someone  is 
iging: 

"  Quand  ils  m'auront  guillotine, 
Je  n'aurai  plus  besoin  de  nez.  .  .  ." 

Lese  prisoners  who  lived  side  by  side  with  so  much  philosophy 
vere  divided,  administratively,  into  two  classes — the  "  PailUux  ' 
Tp 
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and  those  of  the  '*  Pistole."  The  two  words  explain  themselves. 
The  rich  prisoners — rich  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  the  4  or  5 
livres  a  day  which  their  maintenance  cost  the  prison — secured 
one  of  those  cells  which,  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  storey, 
formed  on  two  faces  the  circuit  of  the  Men's  Court.  The  others 
were  thrown  pell-mell  on  to  straw,  which  was  seldom  changed, 
on  the  ground  floor  of  an  old  building  overlooking  the  same 
court.  It  was  horrible,  and  the  report  of  an  inspector  of 
prisons  has  left  us  of  this  repulsive  promiscuity  an  unforgettable 
picture  : 


"...  What  contributes  to  drive  the  prisoners  to  despair,", 
says  he,  "  is  the  inhumanity  with  which  they  are  crowded 
together  in  the  same  room,  and  the  incalculable  torments  which 
they  experience  during  the  night.  I  visited  them  at  the  opening 
of  the  prison,  and  I  know  not  language  strong  enough  to  describe 
the  feeling  of  horror  which  I  experienced  on  seeing  in  a  single 
room  twenty-six  men  collected,  lying  on  twenty-one  straw 
mattresses,  breathing  the  foulest  air  and  covered  with  half- 
rotten  rags ;  in  another,  forty-five  men,  huddled  together  on 
ten  pallets  ;  in  a  third,  thirty-eight  men  in  a  dying  state  squeezed 
on  to  nine  small  beds  ;  in  a  fourth,  a  very  small  room,  fourteen 
men,  of  whom  four  could  find  no  place  on  which  to  lie  down ; 
finally,  in  a  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  room,  eighty-five  poor 
wretches  hurting  one  another  in  order  to  be  able  to  stretch 
themselves  on  sixteen  straw  mattresses  full  of  vermin,  and 
none  of  them  being  able  to  find  anywhere  to  lay  his  head.  Such 
a  spectacle  made  me  recoil  with  horror,  and  I  shudder  still 
while  endeavouring  to  give  some  idea  of  it. 

"  The  women  are  treated  in  the  same  way ;  fifty-four  are 
compelled  between  them  to  sleep  on  nineteen  straw  mattresses, 
or  to  take  it  in  turns  to  remain  standing,  in  order  not  to  be 
stifled  by  lying  one  on  top  of  another." 


The  "mouse-trap"1  was  more  frightful  still.  It  was  a  series 
of  low,  gloomy  rooms,  into  which  neither  light  nor  air  ever  pene- 
trated. They  slept  there  on  a  bedding  of  straw,  which  had  become 
indescribably  filthy ;  they  were  devoured  by  rats,  which  came 
from  the  Seine  through  the  sewers ;  they  breathed  only 
tainted  air.     At  dawn,  the  gaolers,  accompanied  by  their  dogs, 

1  The  "  mouse-trap,"  to  judge  by  the  description  of  contemporaries,  must  have  bee* 
a  labyrinth  of  dungeons  and  rooms  installed  in  what  is  to-day  the  Salle  des  Gardes  and  the 
Rue  de  Parir 
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opened  the  doors  of  this  horrible  place,  and,  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment,  the  prisoners  made  their  way  through  the  gloomy  pas- 
sages, some  towards  the  men's  court,  others  towards  the  little 
triangular  close,  separated  by  a  gate  from  the  women's  court,  to 
breathe  there  a  little  air,  and  to  comfort  themselves  by  the  sight 
of  a  corner  of  sky,  sensed  rather  than  seen,  from  the  depths  of  the 
narrow  dens  where  so  many  human  beings  were  at  the  point  of 
death. 


I  return  to  this  gate  of  the  women's  court.  It  is  perhaps,  of 
all  the  ancient  Conciergerie,  the  object  the  most  suggestive.  It, 
at  any  rate,  has  not  changed  ;  it  is  old  ;  it  is  rusty  ;  it  is  dirty  ; 
it  grates  on  its  hinges  as  it  did  in  former  times  ;  it  makes  you 
shudder  ;  it  frightens  you.  All  the  women  summoned  before  the 
Tribunal  have  passed  through  this  gate  with  its  clumsy  bars — 
Madame  Elisabeth,  and  the  Noailles  ladies,  and  Madame  Roland, 
and  Cecile  Renault,  and  so  many  others.  The  dress  of  Lucie  Des- 
moulins  has  touched  those  iron  bars  ;  the  Dubarry  clung  like 
grim  death  to  them  ;  close  to  them  the  Princess  of  Monaco  waited, 
impassive  and  resigned,  the  calling  of  her  name. 

"  The  Princess  of  Monaco,  who  was  that  ?  "  one  will  say. 

Posterity  is  sometimes  unjust.  Why  is  it  that  this  woman's 
name  is  not  popular,  when  she  has  accomplished  deeds  so  beautiful 
and  so  touching  that  they  ought  to  assure  an  immortal 
legend  ? 

The  execution  of  Madame  de  Monaco  was  a  crime.  She  ought 
not  to  have  been  suspect  except  on  account  of  her  birth.  ■  When 
the  warrant  for  her  arrest  was  issued,  she  had  taken  refuge  at  the 
house  of  a  woman  friend.  Thinking  that  she  might  compromise 
her,  she  gained  the  country,  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  arrested.  When  her  writ  of  accusation  was 
handed  her,  she  refused  to  read  it,  nor  did  her  features  betray  the 
slightest  emotion.  She  distributed  amongst  the  poor  persons 
whom  she  usually  assisted  all  the  money  which  remained  to  her, 
embraced  her  waiting-woman,  and  "  parted  from  her,"  says  a 
witness,  "  as,  after  a  long  journey,  we  leave  travelling-companions 
whose  company  was  serviceable  and  agreeable." 

She  was  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence,  as  one  knows, 
was  executed  without  delay — except  in  one  case,  when  the  con- 
demned woman  was  able  to  prove  that  she  was  enceinte.  Then 
the  unhappy  creature  was  conducted,  securely  guarded,  to  the 
"  Hospital  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,"  and  was  obliged  to 

1  Article  by  M.  Georges  Montorgueil,  V Eclair,  February  3,  1892. 
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submit  to  a  medical  examination.  If  she  were  admitted  to  be  in 
a  pregnant  condition,  she  was  granted  a  respite  until  her  confine- 
ment. Then  the  child  was  sent  to  the  almshouse  and  the  mother 
to  the  scaffold.  Such  deeds  were  done,  in  Paris  itself,  at  the 
zenith  of  that  eighteenth  century  so  proud  of  its  tender-heartedness 
and  its  philosophy  ! 

The  Princess  of  Monaco  declared  herself  enceinte  and  was  sent 
to  the  special  hospital  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which  had 
been  installed  in  the  Archbishop's  palace. ' 

Sick  persons  were  only  received  there  on  a  written  order  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  given  after  the  opinion  of  the  doctors.  They 
came  to  it  from  the  different  prisons  in  Paris,  particularly  from  the 
Conciergerie.  When  their  condition  did  not  permit  of  their 
enduring  the  fatigue  of  the  ordinary  means  of  transport,  recourse 
was  had  to  stretchers  furnished  with  straps  and  covered  with 
sackcloth.  It  is  in  this  equipage  that  they  brought  thither  the 
unfrocked  Capuchin  monk  Chabot,  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
compromised  in  the  affair  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes,  who  was 
carried,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  suicide,  to  the  Archbishop's 
palace,  whence  he  departed  for  the  scaffold. 

The  buildings  appropriated  to  the  sick  were  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  wards,  the  names  of  which  have  in  part  come 
down  to  us.  Thus  we  know  that  they  included  the  "  Basement 
Ward,"  the  "  Skin  Ward,"  the  "  Third  Ward,"  the  "  Great  Ward 
on  the  Second  Floor,"  the  "  Ward  of  the  Republic,"  the  "  Sixth 
Ward,"  the  "  Second  Women's  Ward,"  and,  lastly,  the  "  Equality 
Ward  "  and  that  of  the  "  Montaguards."  Some  of  these  designa- 
tions show,  in  default  of  a  plan  and  a  description  more  complete, 
that  the  hospital  occupied  several  floors.  The  bathroom  had  been 
fitted  up  in  the  little  Church  of  Saint-Denis-du-Pas. 

Beugnot  has  left,  in  his  Memaires,  an  unforgettable  sketch  of 
what  the  infirmary  of  a  Paris  prison  was  like  during  the  Terror. 
At  the  "  National  Hospital "  the  sick  were  not  sensibly  better 
treated.  The  place  had  been  established  in  haste  ;  and  they  had 
confiscated,  in  order  to  complete  it  as  well  as  they  could,  "  the 
objects  and  instruments  of  pharmacy  which  were  found  in  the 
house  of  the  former  Grey  Sisters  of  Saint-Lazare  and  other  national 
institutions."  Three  doctors — Naury,  Bayard,  and  Thery — 
visited  the  sick  twice  daily  ;  the  Citizen  Quinquet  played  there  the 
part  of  apothecary.  Ray  at  first,  Fay  afterwards,  discharged 
the  duties  of  treasurers. 

Arrests,  incessantly  increasing,  had  augmented  the  population 

1  SiDce  Brumaire  17,  Year  II,  the  episcopal  palace  was  empty,  Gobel  having  resigned 
his  office. 
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of  the  hospital  to  such  a  degree  that  this  crowding  was  almost  as 
bad  as  in  the  other  Paris  prisons.  Besides,  the  sick  prisoners 
found  themselves  there  in  Fouquier-Tinville's  power,  and,  in 
consequence,  very  near  the  scaffold.  Life  was  certainly  more 
unpleasant  there  than  at  Le  Plessis  or  at  La  Bourbe  ;  and  the 
discipline  was  severe — so  severe,  indeed,  that  the  brutalities  of 
the  gaoler-concierge,  Tarcilly,  provoked  the  beginning  of  a 
revolt. 

On  Germinal  6,  during  the  night,  he  started  going  through 
the  wards,  followed  by  a  clerk  and  a  turnkey,  demanding  of 
the  prisoners  their  names  and  Christian  names,  those  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  their  addresses.  To  the  remarks  which 
they  addressed  to  him  he  responded  only  "  by  the  language  of  a 
man  who  was  the  worse  for  liquor,  which  occasioned  some  answers 
in  the  same  tone  on  the  part  of  several  who  claimed  the  rest  which 
is  so  necessary  for  the  sick."1  The  prisoners  cried  out  that  the 
concierge's  register  was  "  a  red  book,  a  book  of  proscription  "  ; 
and  some  amongst  them  snatched  it  out  of  his  hands  and  erased 
their  own  names  and  those  of  their  wives. "  The  concierge,  terri- 
fied, called  for  his  assistant ;  one  of  the  medical  officers,  Bayard, 
hurried  up,  and,  "employing  gentle  means,"'  succeeding  in 
restoring  peace. 

Such  was  the  place  to  which  the  Princess  of  Monaco  had  been 
transferred  after  her  declaration  of  pregnancy.     She  was  incar- 
cerated in  the  women's  ward.     She  remained  there  only  one  night. 
)n  the  morrow,  she  wrote  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  : 

"  I  give  you  notice,  Citizen,  that  I  am  not  pregnant.  It 
was  my  intention  to  tell  you  of  it ;  but,  since  I  have  no  longer 
any  hope  of  your  coming,  I  send  you  word  of  it.  I  have  not 
soiled  my  mouth  with  this  lie  from  fear  of  death  nor  to  escape 
it,  but  to  give  myself  an  extra  day,  in  order  that  I  may 
cut  off  my  hair  myself  and  not  have  it  cut  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  It  is  the  only  legacy  that  I  am  able  to  leave  my 
children  ;  at  any  rate,  it  ought  to  be  uncontaminated. 
"  Choiseul-Stainville-Josephe  Grimaldi  Monaco, 

A  foreign  princess  and  dying  from  the  injustice  of  French  judges." 

1  Archives  Rationales.  Letter  signed  by  the  treasurer,  Ray,  and  the  three  doctors, 
Naury,  Bayard,  and  Th6ry. 

2  Archives  Nationales.  Report  of  what  happened  en  6  Germinal  at  the  hospital  of  the 
former  Bishop's  Palace. 

3  Archives  Nationales.  Letter  of  Bayard  to  Grandpre,  6  Germinal,  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  :  "I  believed  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  gentle 
means  and  to  temporise.  In  consequence,  I  begged  that  the  operation  should  be 
suspended." 
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The  letter  bore  this  address  :  "To  the  Citizen  Fouquier-Tinville 
(very  urgent)." 

The  princess  had  employed  the  respite  which  her  heroic  lie  had 
procured  her  to  cut  off  her  hair  with  a  piece  of  glass.  She  made  a 
parcel  of  it,  to  which  she  joined  two  letters  ;  one  for  the  governess 
of  her  daughters,  the  other  for  her  daughters,  one  of  whom  became 
Madame  de  Louvois  and  the  other  Madame  de  la  Tour  du 
Pin. 

The  letters  never  reached  their  destination.  They  were  found 
amongst  Fouquier-Tinville's  papers ;  they  are  there  still.  She 
said  to  the  governess,  in  sending  her  a  ring  as  a  souvenir  :  "  Let 
Louise  know  the  reason  which  caused  me  to  delay  my  death ; 
let  her  not  suspect  me  of  weakness.'* 

And  to  her  children  : 


"  My  Children. — Here  is  my  hair,  but  I  wanted  to  be  able 
to  cut  off  myself  this  sad  spoil  in  order  to  give  it  to  you  ;  I  did 
not  want  it  to  be  done  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  I  had 
no  other  means.  I  have  spent  one  more  day  in  this  agony,  but 
I  do  not  complain  of  that.  I  request  that  my  hair  be  kept  under 
a  glass  bowl,  covered  by  a  black  veil,  pressed  in  the  course  of 
the  year  and  uncovered  only  three  or  four  times  in  your  room, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  before  your  eyes  the  remains  of  your 
unfortunate  mother,  who  died  loving  you/' 


When  these  last  duties  had  been  performed,  she  was  ready 
for  the  sacrifice.  There  was  no  delay.  The  order  for  her 
execution  was  given.  Up  to  the  last,  she  showed  superb 
courage,  and,  since  she  desired  to  give  the  people  the  example 
of  a  noble  death,  and  feared,  however,  that  some  human 
weakness  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold  might  betray  her,  she  put 
some  rouge  on  her  cheeks  which  would  serve  to  conceal  their 
possible  pallor. 

If  the  letters  were  found  on  Fouquier-Tinville's  desk,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hair  was  no  longer  there.  The  reason  is  that  it 
had  reached  its  destination.  How  ?  The  descendants  of  the 
Princess  of  Monaco  are  still  in  ignorance  of  that ;  but  they 
remember  very  well  seeing  it. 

The  Comte  de  Chabrillan,  grandson  of  the  Marquise  de  la  Tour 
du  Pin,  has  preserved  this  hair,  which  his  grandmother,  faithful 
to  the  wish  of  the  dead,  showed  her  children. 
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It  was  a  very  beautiful  plait — braided  by  the  victim  herself— 
which  had  been  kept  intact  in  the  paper  in  which  it  was  wrapped 
in  order  to  send  it  from  the  prison  to  the  hands  of  the  Marquise 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  then  quite  a  little  girl. l 

This  relic  is  to-day  still  preserved  in  the  Chabrillan  family. 

1  Georges  Montorgueil. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE   DUNGEON   OF  THE   QUEEN 


This  is  the  great  attraction  of  the  present  prison.  In  proportion  as 
you  plunge  into  the  gloomy  labyrinth  of  the  passages  of  the 
Conciergerie,  in  proportion  as  you  hear  close  behind  you  the  doors, 
with  their  triple  bolts,  and  the  gratings  fall  again,  you  feel  yourself 
more  and  more  overwhelmed  by  this  enormous  building  which  you 
know  to  be  all  swarming  with  people — with  gaolers  who  come  and 
go,  with  prisoners  who  are  brought  there  for  examination,  and  in 
which,  nevertheless,  you  hear  no  sound. 

By  dint  of  descending  steps,  of  traversing  passages,  of  passing 
gates,  you  reach  the  very  bottom.  In  a  gloomy  corner  is  a 
small,  very  low  door,  pierced  in  a  higher  one,  and  scarcely 
visible,  so  dark  is  the  place.  The  guardian  opens  this 
little  door,  makes  his  band  of  visitors  keep  back,  assumes  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  and,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  bolts — of  which  the  smallest  is  thick  as  a 
man's  arm — which  he  has  just  drawn,  says :  "  The  door  of 
Marie  Antoinette's  dungeon." 

The  effect  is  certain  ;  a  murmur  of  horror  runs  through  the  little 
company.  All  the  women  shudder ;  all  the  men  take  off  their 
hats. 

Then,  one  by  one,  bending  down  in  order  to  pass  through  the 
narrow  wicket,  you  enter.  The  room  into  which  you  have  pene- 
trated is  truly  lugubrious.  A  window  so  dark  and  so  shut  in  by 
gratings  that  the  daylight  scarcely  slips  through  it ;  a  low  and 
damp  vaulted  ceiling  ;  bare  walls  ;  a  brick  floor ;  an  altar  of 
black  and  white  marble  ;  two  pictures  in  the  shadow — that  is 
what  the  eye  perceives  at  first.  Gradually,  the  visitors  form  into 
groups,  and  the  cicerone  begins :  "  Here  was  the  bed,  there  the 
screen  which  separated  the  prisoner  from  the  adjoining  room — 
which  is  no  longer  shown — where  the  gendarmes  remained  ;  the 
partition  was  open  formerly  in  a  wide  bay  ;  to-day  it  is  walled 
up.     Here  is  the  crucifix  which  an  unknown  hand  passed  to  the 
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Queen  through  the  wire  netting  of  the  window."  And  the  guardian 
points  to  some  meshes  of  the  wire  netting  which  have  been  cut 
for  that  purpose.  The  pictures  are  very  affecting.  One  of  them 
shows  Marie  Antoinette  on  her  knees  before  an  altar  on  which 
candles  are  burning.  A  priest  in  lace  alb  and  embroidered 
chasuble  turns  towards  her,  holding  the  Communion-cup, 
elevating  the  Host.  The  two  gendarmes  are  also  kneeling, 
their  hands  crossed  over  their  hearts,  their  eyes  raised  to 
Heaven,  preparing  themselves  to  receive  the  Communion. 
This  is  the  representation  of  an  event  which  had  occurred 
in  this  very  place. 

Well !  nothing  of  all  that  is  authentic,  and  it  is  easy  to  prove 
it.  Never  has  a  spot  consecrated  by  tragic  recollections  been 
more  foolishly  profaned  than  has  the  dungeon  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
"  arranged  "  by  the  architects  of  the  Restoration.  They  have 
replastered  the  walls,  bricked  up  the  partition  which  was  open, 
opened  that  which  was  bricked  up,  and  enlarged  the  window, 
under  the  pretext,  altogether  illusory,  of  "  giving  light  "  ;  which, 
let  us  say  in  passing,  does  not  permit  us  to  believe  for  a  single 
instant  that  the  wire  netting  in  existence  to-day  is  the  same  as  in 
1793.  They  have  even  decorated  this  window  with  a  kind  of 
stained  glass,  with  lozenge  panes  of  a  dull  blue  and  a  discordant 
yellow,  the  effect  of  which  is  disastrous. 

As  for  the  door,  this  famous  door,  which  was  made  so 
low  in  order  to  oblige  the  Queen  to  bow  her  head  before  her 
gaolers,  this  sinister  door,  with  all  its  bolts  and  all  its  old 
ironwork,  it  is  no  more  authentic  than  the  rest.  Seeing  that 
Marie  Antoinette's  prison  was  composed  of  two  rooms,  the 
one  in  which  we  are  and  another,  adjoining  it,  in  which  the 
gendarmes  remained,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  latter  had, 
in  the  part  which  was  reserved  for  them,  the  door  commanding 
the  two  rooms. 

The  bay  which  shuts  in  to-day  this  dramatic  carpentry  was 
then  walled  up,  and  if  one  desires  absolutely  that  this  door  was 
that  which  grazed  the  Queen's  gown  as  she  was  starting  for  the 
scaffold,  one  must  admit  that  it  was  carried  back  from  the  adjoining 
room  to  the  present  dungeon  at  the  time  when  the  communication 
between  the  two  rooms  was  closed.  I  do  not  see  in  it,  for  my  part, 
anything  except  one  of  those  four  wickets  through  which  you  must 
pass  to  go  from  the  Cour  du  Mai  to  the  interior  of  the  Conciergerie, 
and  which  would  have  been  placed  there  at  the  time  when  the 
registrar's  office  and  the  back  office  underwent  their  alterations. 
To  sum  up,  of  this  celebrated  dungeon  nothing  remains, 
except  perhaps  the  floor,  composed  of  bricks  of  an  ancient 
workmanship. 
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Is  it  really,  moreover,  the  dungeon  in  which  Marie  Antoinette 
was  shut  up  ?  We  might  doubt  it,  for  tradition  alone  answers  in 
the  affirmative,  and  it  is  nullified  by  many  documents.  The 
estimate  for  the  arrangements  made  for  the  Queen's  stay,  and 
cited  by  M.  Campardon,  prove  that  Marie  Antoinette,  transferred 
from  the  Temple  to  the  Conciergerie  on  August  2,  did  not  take 
possession  until  September  11.  Up  to  that  date  she  had  been 
shut  up  in  another  room,  "the  Council  Chamber/'1  The  new 
dungeon  in  which  she  was  to  pass  her  thirty-five  days  was  the 
prison  "  dispensary."  •  The  room  had  two  windows,  one  looking 
out  on  to  the  women's  court,  the  other  on  to  the  infirmary.  The 
first  was  sealed  by  means  of  sheet-iron  so  far  as  the  fifth  cross-bar. 
The  rest  was  grated  by  iron  thread  in  very  close  meshes.  The 
second  window  was  entirely  sealed.  Another  little  window  which 
looked  out  on  to  the  corridor  was  also  entirely  sealed.  * 

This  document  of  which  the  value  is  incontestable  is,  besides, 
absolutely  in  conformity  with  the  recollections  of  an  eye-witness, 
Beugnot,  who,  after  remaining  for  some  time  in  the  infirmary, 
passed  "  into  a  room  which  was  called  the  little  dispensary." 
14  This  room,"  says  he,  "  was  intended  to  receive  a  famous  woman. 
Also  it  had  a  double  door  five  inches  thick,  covered  with  iron  and 
encumbered  with  three  enormous  locks.  Of  the  two  windows 
which  lighted  it  formerly,  one  was  hermetically  sealed,  the  other 
almost  entirely ;  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  it  was  hung  with 
a  paper  which  multiplied  around  us  the  emblems  and  the  words  of 
Liberty,  Equality,  Rights  of  Man,  Constitution.  ..." 

In  mentioning,  some  lines  farther  on,  that  his  fellow-prisoners 
and  himself  made  the  corridor  their  favourite  promenade,  and 
that  they  went  down  to  it  so   soon  as   they   were   let   out   of 


1  This  proves  very  clearly  that  it  was  not  in  the  present  dungeon  that  "  V affaire  de 
Vceillet "  took  place.  The  famous  Chevalier  de  Rougeville  saw  the  Queen  on  September 
30,  in  the  cell  in  which  she  had  been  detained  since  her  arrival  from  the  Temple,  and 
which  was  called  the  "  Council  Chamber,"  Where  was  this  room  situated  ?  Not  far  from 
the  registrar's  office,  evidently,  since  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Queen  from 
the  entrance  to  the  prison  that  her  dungeon  was  changed  after  "  I'affaire  de  Vceillet." 
Besides,  the  Council  Chamber  had,  according  to  the  recital  of  Rosalie  la  Morliere,  its 
entrance  "  at  the  end  of  a  passage,"  and  was  lighted  "by  a  low  window  almost  on  the 
level  of  the  ground  of  the  women's  court."  Well,  there  is  only  one  room  in  the  Concier- 
gerie which  combines  all  these  circumstances  ;  it  is  the  present  canteen  of  the  prison. 

•"This  day,  September  n,  1793,  we,  administrator  of  police,  in  pursuance  of  our 
warrant  of  this  day,  proceeded  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
a  place  for  the  detention  of  the  widow  Capet,  other  than  that  in  which  she  is  at  present 
detained.  On  our  arrival  there,  after  visiting  all  the  rooms  which  belong  to  it,  we  decided 
on  the  room  in  which  is  situated  the  dispensary  of  the  Citizen  Guillaume  Jacques  Antoine 
Lacour,  apothecary  of  the  said  prison,"  and  so  forth. 

[rehires  Nationales,  W.  397. 
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their  dungeon,  Beugnot  would  seem  to  indicate,  besides,   that  j 
the  little  dispensary  was  not  on  the  ground  floor.      But  let  us 
pass  on. 

Where  was  it,  then  ?     Near  the  infirmary  answers  the  estimate 
which  we  have  just  cited,  and  one  of  its  two  windows  opened  on  ! 
to  this  infirmary.     Let  us  then  seek  this  infirmary.     "  It  was  ! 
certainly,"  says  Beugnot,  "  the  most  terrifying  hospital  which 
existed  in  the  world.     The  building  is  25  feet  wide  and  100  feet 
long,  shut  in  at  the  two  extremities  by  iron  gates  and  covered  by 
a  raised  roof.     It  is  built  of  free-stone,  paved  with  long  flags,  and  ! 
as,  moreover,  it  is  most  clumsily  constructed  in  this  hideous  style,  j 
one  would  imagine  that  it  had  been  hewn  in  the  rock.     The 
light  does  not  enter,  save  by  two  windows,  very  narrow  and  placed  j 
in  the  arches  of  the  roofs,  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  resembles  ! 
more  closely  those  palaces  in  the  infernal  regions  which  you  see  , 
at  the  Opera.     Forty  to  fifty  pallets  decorated  the  two  sides  of  \ 
this  gut/' 

This  "  gut,"  shut  in  by  a  gate  at  either  end,  and  adjacent  to 
the  little  dispensary,  which  had  a  window  overlooking  this  hell 
and  another  overlooking  the  women's  court,  seems  to  me  to  be  1 
nothing  else  than  a  part  of  the  passage  itself ;   it  is  impossible  to  ! 
assign  to  the  infirmary  another  site.     It  agrees  perfectly,  besides,  | 
with  Beugnot's  description,  for  it  is  vaulted  and  paved  with 
flag-stones ;     and    it     is     able,     through    two    windows    made 
in  the  arches  of  the  roof,  to  overlook  the  men's  court.     Further, 
Beugnot    adds   that    "  a  staircase,  which  leads  to  I  know  not 
what  room  in  the  Palace,  leans  against  the  wall  of  the  infirmary." 
And   we    find    this   staircase,    in    the    place   indicated,   on    the 
old  plans   of  the  Palace.     It  is  probably  by  that  way,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  the  Queen  ascended  to  go  to  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal. ' 

This  cold  discussion  of  evidence  and  texts  will  doubtless  seem 
very  futile.  Perhaps  it  would  really  be  so,  if  it  did  not  retrieve 
itself,  at  the  very  least,  by  a  result  of  appreciable  importance. 
To  make  the  topography  of  a  place  agree  with  the  different  accounts 
of  the  events  which  have  happened  there,  appears  to  me  a  work 
full  of  interest  and  the  charm  of  the  unexpected.     One  discovers, 


1  M.  Dauban  has  in  vain  looked  for  the  site  of  this  infirmary.     He  placed  it  in  the  part  j 
of  the  prison  which  the  labours  of  M.  Due  have  entirely  transformed.     It  is  an  obvious 
error,  since  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  remain  in  agreement  with  the  documents,  to  give  j 
it  as  neighbour  a  room,   the  dispensary,  overlooking   the  women's  court.      Moreover,  j 
M.  Dauban,  although  he  finds  Beugnot,  "  perfectly  trustworthy,  at  any  rate  in  the  description 
of  places,"  does  not  seem  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  his  recollections,  which  he,  never*  ' 
theless,  asserts  he  had  checked  by  every  means  in  his  power.     In  addition  to  which,  he  ] 
has  committed  the  grave  error  of  giving  a  description  of  the  Queen's  dungeon  which 
absolutely  contradicts  the  engraving  to  which  it  is  attached. 
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in  pursuing  it  with  minute  care,  that  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses 
are  alone  worth  the  trouble  of  being  preserved,  and  that  the  fine 
histories  written  too  late  are  invariably  in  error  at  some  point 
An  exact  plan  is,  for  us,  the  incontestable  criterion  of  the  veracity 
of  a  narration. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  the  dungeon  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
was,  according  to  all  probabilities,  situated  in  the  same  place  where 
it  is  shown  to-day ;  but  it  did  not  in  any  way  resemble  what  it  is 
to-day.  It  was  a  rather  spacious  square  room,  with  two  windows 
placed  facing  one  another.  One  overlooked  the  women's  court ; 
the  second,  which  was  bricked  up,  was  placed  in  the  spot  where 
now  stands  the  famous  door  with  its  formidable  bolts.  If  this 
door  is  authentic,  it  closed  the  entrance  to  the  present  bathroom 
which  formed  one  half  of  the  Queen's  dungeon.  It  is  in  this  part 
that  the  gendarmes  stood,  guarding  the  door.  An  ordinary  screen 
separated  them  from  the  prisoner. 

What  could  have  been  the  existence  of  this  unhappy  woman, 
shut  up  in  this  cellar,  never  alone,  always  spied  upon,  from  Sep- 
tember 11  to  October  16,  1793  ?  Despite  the  considerable  number 
of  narratives  which  have  been  written  about  this  captivity,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say. 

The  poor  Queen  had  no  longer  any  friends  in  1793.  She  inspired 
without  doubt  some  pity  in  her  guardians,  in  the  concierge  of  the 
prison,  in  two  or  three  women  charged  with  the  duty  of  attending 
to  her  requirements  ;  but,  apart  from  those  sublime  fools,  de 
Rougeville  and  de  Batz  who,  from  a  distance,  attempted  the 
impossible  to  snatch  her  from  her  executioners,  no  one  had  the 
courage  to  compromise  himself  with  the  problematical  object  of 
soothing  the  last  days  of  the  unfortunate  woman.  And,  strange 
to  say,  in  1814,  twenty-one  years  after  she  was  dead,  it  was 
discovered  all  at  once  that  she  had  been,  up  to  the  end,  surrounded 
by  devoted  servants,  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  her.  The  con- 
cierge Richard  declared  that  he  had  lost  his  place  in  trying  to 
save  her ;  Bault,  who  had  replaced  him,  recounted,  only  then, 
the  solicitude  which  he  had  had  for  the  prisoner  ;  his  wife  had 
been  the  providence  of  the  unhappy  Queen  ;  his  daughter  her 
guardian  angel.  It  was  found  that  the  gendarmes  had  been 
calumniated,  and  that  they  had  shown  themselves  full  of  attentions 
for  the  prisoner.  The  gaolers  wept  with  emotion  at  the  recollection 
of  their  own  devotion.  One  said  :  "  It  is  I  who  used  to  fill  her 
dungeon  with  flowers  "  ;  another  :  "I  used  to  go  to  the  market 
to  fetch  fruit  for  her  dessert."  "  I  procured  her  a  toilet-mirror 
which  she  desired,"  exclaimed  a  third.  In  short,  so  many  and 
such  touching  things  were  suddenly  revealed  that  it  was  per- 
missible to  inquire  how  it  had  happened  that,  although  surrounded 
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by  servants  so  devoted  and  so  enthusiastic,  the  Queen  could  have 
been  led  to  the  scaffold. 

In  1814  it  rained  pensions  and  red  ribands.  It  was  a  question 
of  proving  that  one  had  not  been  afraid  and  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  good  cause.  Someone,  who,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Terror,  used  to  spit  an  insult  in  the  face  of  an  imprisoned 
woman,  boasted,  now  that  the  Restoration  had  come,  that  he 
had  been  the  "  knight  of  misfortune  "  and  the  providence  of  the 
oppressed. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  this  deluge  of  affecting  narratives, 
which  passed  gradually  into  the  rank  of  true  histories,  distorts 
matters  entirely.     The  life  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Conciergerie 
was  neither  so  pleasant  as  so  much  fidelity  should  have  rendered  : 
it,  nor  so  cruel  as  may  generally  be  supposed.     There  is,  of  course, 
no  question  here  save  of  the  material  existence.     The  Queen 
rose  at  six  o'clock.     She  had  for  a  waiting-woman,  for  a  servant 
rather,  an  old  woman  of  eighty  called  "  Mother  Lariviere,"  whose  i 
son  was  a  turnkey  at  the  Conciergerie.     After  a  few  days  Mother 
Lariviere  was  replaced  by  a  stronger  servant,  Madame  Harel, 
whose  husband    was  employed    in  the    private    offices  of  the  j 
police. 

For  her  first  meal  of  the  day,  Marie  Antoinette  was  served  with 
coffee  or  chocolate  and  a  roll.  Dinner  consisted  of  soup,  a  plate  of 
boiled  beef,  a  plate  of  vegetables,  a  fowl  and  dessert.  The  roast 
was  most  frequently  a  duck,  a  favourite  dish  of  the  Queen. 
Occasionally  it  was  replaced  by  a  pasty.  The  average  cost 
reckoned  for  this  meal  was  15  livres  a  day. *  Moreover,  the  food 
was  of  good  quality  and  the  cooking  was  carefully  done.  "  All  that 
you  give  me  to  eat  is  excellent,"  the  prisoner  often  said  to  Richard 
when  thanking  him.  Supper  in  the  evening  consisted  probably 
of  what  was  left  from  dinner.  It  is  known  that  Marie  Antoinette 
never  drank  anything  but  water,  and  it  is  maintained  that  she 
had  up  to  the  end  that  good  water  of  Ville-d'Avray  which  she 
liked  so  much. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  attending  to  some  small  matters  of 
the  toilette  ;  for  the  Queen  preserved  up  to  her  last  days  a  certain 
regard  for  her  personal  appearance.  They  found  in  her  room, 
when  she  had  left  it,  "a box  of  powder,  a  swansdown  powder-puff, 
and  a  tin  box  of  pomatum."  • 

Her  wardrobe  was  not  so  unfurnished  as  certain  narratives  have 
had  an  interest  in  making  people  believe.     It  was  composed, 

1  Memorandum  of  the  expenses  of  the  widow  Capet,  Archives  Nationales,  W.  121  ;  cited 
by  M.  Campardon. 

1  Archives  Nationales,  W.  534.     Document  cited  by  M  Campardon. 
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amongst  other  objects,  of  "  fifteen  chemises  of  fine  linen  trimmed 
with  rich  lace,  a  short  cloak  of  St.  Maur  cloth,  two  complete 
deshabilles  of  the  same  material,  and  a  short  petticoat  of  Indian 
bazin  with  large  stripes,  two  short  petticoats  of  bazin  with  little 
stripes,  five  corsets  of  fine  linen,  a  gown  a  collet  in  cotton  cloth, 
twenty-eight  cambric  handkerchiefs,  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  two 
pairs  of  old  .  .  Z'1  and  so  forth. 

To  occupy  the  long  hours  of  the  day,  the  Queen  read  (books 
had  been  lent  her;  amongst  others,  les  Revolutions  d' Angleterre  and 
le  Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis)  ;  or  very  often,  leaning  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  she  dreamed,  following  mechanically  with  her 
eyes  the  interminable  games  of  piquet  to  which  the  gendarmes 
were  addicted.  The  latter  never  left  the  prisoner;  they  were 
called  Dufresne  and  Gilbert. 

That  was  the  real  torture ;  that  continual  surveillance,  that 
espionage  at  every  minute,  the  life  side  by  side,  in  the  same  room, 
with  two  men,  was,  for  the  Queen,  an  intolerable  annoyance. 
Did  they  never,  then,  leave  her  ?  It  is  impossible  to  believe  it. 
Without  doubt,  at  certain  hours,  they  absented  themselves  by 
turns,  for  I  have  not  seen  that  they  took  their  meals  near  the 
prisoner.  What  is  certain,  is  that  one  of  them,  at  any  rate,  was. 
always  near  her.  They  even  joined  to  them  at  the  end  an 
officer  named  de  Bune,  who,  it  is  probable,  came  to  take  the 
place  of  whichever  of  the  gendarmes  was  obliged  to  go  out 
to  get  a  little  fresh  air,  to  have  his  meals  or  for  some  other 
reason.  As  for  Marie  Antoinette,  she  never  quitted  her 
dungeon. 

Despite  this  incessant  surveillance,  several  persons  succeeded 
in  making  their  way  into  the  Queen's  cell.  It  is  said  that  the  secret 
envoy  of  a  foreign  power  had  a  rather  long  interview  with  her. 
An  English  woman,  Mrs.  Atkyns,  boasted  of  also  having  been 
brought,  at  the  Conciergerie,  into  the  presence  of  the  daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa.  In  any  case,  RougevxUe  succeeded,  by  means  of 
a  ruse,  in  slipping  into  the  house  of  arrest  and  exchanging  some 
words  with  the  prisoner.  Others,  however,  had  this  courage 
and  we  return  here  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the  pictures  which 
decorate,  in  our  time,  the  dungeon  ;  that  is  to  say  the  "Communion 
de  Marie  Antoinette." 

The  fact  has  been  many  times  discussed,  affirmed,  denied, 
sustained,  denied  again,  and  I  confess  that,  after  reading  all  that 
has  been  printed  on  this  subject,  there  would  remain  a  doubt  in 
my  mind,  if  one  were  not  obliged  to  regard  as  an  incontestable 


1  Before  1870,  in  the  Musee  des   Souverains,  a  worn  shoe  might  be  seen  which  had^ 
slipped  from  the  Queen's  foot  at  the  moment  when  she  was  pushed  on  to  the  scaffold. 
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proof  the  declaration  made  repeatedly  by  a  venerable  priest, 
cure*  of  one  of  the  principal  parishes  in  Paris. 

Here,  briefly  summarised,  are  the  circumstances  of  this 
mysterious  adventure : 

The  Abbe  Magnin,  formerly  professor  at  the  little  seminary  of 
Autun,  lived  in  Paris1  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1793,  the  priests  who  had  been  outlawed  were  obliged  to  go 
into  hiding.  The  house  of  the  widow  Fouche\  dealer  in  old 
clothes,  Rue  Saint-Martin,  near  the  Church  of  Saint-Merry,  offered 
to  the  Abbe*  Martin  a  safe  shelter.  This  widow  had  two  daughters, 
pious  like  herself  :  Therese  Victoire  and  Marie  Marguerite  Madeleine 
Fouche,  who  seconded  in  every  way  they  could  the  devotion  of 
M.  Magnin,  who  found  means  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  to  visit 
the  sick,  to  give  consolation,  to  teach  children  and  to  labour  to 
perpetuate  the  priesthood. 

Besides  the  Chapelle  des  Dames  Anglaises,  built  on  a  high 
terrace,  Rue  des  Fosses-Saint-Victor,  where  services  were  performed 
without  interruption  all  the  time  of  the  Terror,  the  Abbe  Magnin 
pointed  out  later  to  one  of  his  friends  a  house  in  the  Rue  Neuve- 
des-Capucines  in  which  he  often  said  Mass,  in  a  room  situated 
above  the  lodging  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  demagogue 
Baboeuf. 

Danger  seemed  to  increase  the  devotion  of  the  Abbe  Magnin. 
In  order  to  discharge  his  sacerdotal  duties  with  some  security, 
he  went  through  the  streets  disguised  as  a  dealer  in  old  clothes, 
carrying  under  his  arm  a  bag  which  contained  his  ornaments 
and  the  objects  of  public  worship,  and,  on  the  pretext  of 
selling  his  frippery  to  the  tenants,  he  made  his  way  into 
different  houses  where  some  of  the  faithful  awaited  him.  The 
name  under  which  he  concealed  his  identity  was  "  Monsieur 
Charles." 

How  did  Mile.  Madeleine  Fouche*  succeed  in  forcing  the  door  of 
the  Conciergerie  and  in  introducing  "  Monsieur  Charles  "  into  the 
Queen's  dungeon?  She  has  related  that,  going  frequently  to 
visit  the  prisoners,  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  concierge 
Richard.  She  entreated  him  to  open  to  her  the  doors  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  dungeon,  and  to  this  Richard  consented.  First 
improbability  ;  Richard,  who  was  merely  an  official,  and  who,  as 
such,  kept  his  place,  must  have  carefully  avoided  all  chances  of 
compromising  himself.  And  then,  what  confidence  could  an 
unknown  girl,  presenting  herself  without  authority,  without 
recommendation,  without  surety,  have  inspired  in  the  Queen. 
The  prisoner,  surrounded  by  ambushes  for  a  long  time  past,  must 

1  Rue  des  Arcls,  »ays  the  relation  of  the  Comte  de  Robiano. 
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without  any  doubt  have  seen  snares  everywhere,  and  an  interview 
of  this  kind,  in  such  conditions,  was  well  calculated  to  awaken 
her  suspicion.     But  let  us  pass  on. 

The  priest,  in  his  turn,  brought  by  Mile.  Fouche\  made  his  way 
into  the  prison.  After  a  few  visits,  one  of  which  lasted  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Abbe  Magnin  expressed  the  desire  of 
procuring  the  Queen  the  consolation  of  hearing  Mass  in  her  dungeon 
itself.  But  Richard,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  discharged,  in 
consequence  of  V affaire  de  I'ceillet,  and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
from  Bault,  the  new  gaoler,  a  complaisance  similar  to  that  which 
his  predecessor  had  shown.  Mile.  Fouche  was  in  luck's  way,  for 
Bault  did  not  offer  any  resistance,  did  not  make  any  objection. 
,  And  it  is  here  that  improbability  assumes  proportions  which 
makes  what  follows  really  impossible  to  accept.  Bault  carried 
his  complaisance  so  far  as  to  provide  the  candlesticks  which  were 
to  decorate  the  altar ;  the  Abbe  Magnin,  on  the  appointed  day, 
brought  a  chasuble  of  ordinary  taffeta — even  its  colour,  which 
was  white  and  red,  is  given — some  linen  to  cover  the  table  which 
served  as  an  altar,  a  silver  chalice  which  could  be  taken  to 
pieces,  the  consecrated  stone,  a  little  missal,  the  vases  and  two 
candles  ! 

(And  it  is  there  that  is  supposed  to  have  passed  the  affecting 
scene  represented  by  one  of  the  pictures  which  is  placed  to-day  in 
the  Queen's  dungeon  :  the  priest  in  officiating  costume,  the  two 
gendarmes,  on  their  knees,  their  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  com- 
municating at  the  same  table  as  the  Queen  and  Mile. 
Fouche. 

Such  an  invention  does  not  bear  discussion  ;  but  it  is  still  neces- 
sary, when  you  yourself  have  only  suppositions  to  put  in  the 
place  of  a  false  story,  to  prove  that  this  story  is  undeserving  of  any 
confidence. 

Well,  what  causes  me,  from  the  very  first,  to  relegate  it  to  the 
ranks  of  historical  impostures,  is  that  the  names  of  the  two  gen- 
darmes are  erroneously  given  there.  The  narrative  of  this  singular 
event  is,  in  fact,  usually  supported  by  a  deposition  signed,  in 
1825,  by  Ledoux  de  Genet,  formerly  keeper  of  the  King's  door  and 
an  emigrS,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  names  of  these  men  were 
Ferdinand  de  la  Marche,  of  the  Commune  of  Brienne,  and  Prud'- 
homme,  of  that  of  Chavenger,  in  the  Department  of  the  Aube,  and 
that  both  were  condemned  to  death  for  having  allowed  a 
priest  to  make  his  way  to  the  prisoner  whom  they  were 
guarding. 

This  is  an  invention.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  know  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  gendarmes  on  duty  near  Marie  Antoinette  were 
always  the  same,  that  they  were  called  Gilbert  and  Dufresne, 
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and  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  perished  on  the  Revolutionary 
scaffold,  the  lists  of  the  persons  arraigned  before  the  Tribunal  do 
not  mention  either  La  Marche  or  Prud'homme,  and  the  incident 
appears  to  be  an  entire  invention. 

I  regret  to  admit  in  all  frankness  that  the  story  of  Mile.  Fauche* 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Family.  Nowhere,  under  its  studied 
and  affectedly  sentimental  style,  do  we  find  those  precise  details, 
those  particulars  bearing  the  stamp  of  sincerity,  which  give  vitality 
and  value  to  an  autobiographical  narrative.  The  author  adheres 
throughout  to  a  prudent  vagueness ;  and,  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment, this  pamphlet  is  of  no  account  and  undeserving  of  any 
attention.  Let  us  mention,  however,  that,  as  early  as  1804, 
Mile.  Fouche  succeeded  in  acquainting  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
then  an  exile  in  Courland,  with  her  devotion,  and  the  daughter-of 
Marie  Antoinette  "  testified  her  gratitude  "  for  it  in  a  way  which 
one  may  imagine.  As  for  the  Abbe  Magnin,  he  kept  aloof  until 
the  time  of  the  Concordat ;  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  was 
attached  as  priest  administrator  to  the  parish  of  Saint-Roch. 
There  he  remained  for  fourteen  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  being  desirous  of  having  in  the 
benefice  nearest  the  Tuileries  the  priest  who  had  brought  the  last 
consolations  of  religion  to  her  mother,  caused  the  parish  of  Saint- 
Germain-rAuxerrois,  in  which  the  chateau  was  situated,  to  be 
given  to  the  Abbe  Magnin.  This  is  significant,  and  what  is  still 
more  so,  is  that,  having  attained  a  position  in  which  the  most 
ambitious  declare  themselves  satisfied,  and,  being  besides  of  an 
age  to  desire  nothing,  M.  Magnin,  learning  that  the  Queen's 
Communion  was  denied  by  certain  writers,  mounted  the  pulpit, 
on  the  day  of  a  great  religious  festival,  and,  before  a  crowd  of  the 
faithful,  solemnly  attested  the  veracity  of  the  fact,  without, 
however,  recounting  the  details. 

And  that  is  evidently  the  strict  truth.  One  could  not  doubt 
that  some  faithful  Royalists,  concealed  in  Paris,  maintained  up 
to  the  16th  of  October  communications,  which  have  remained 
mysterious,  with  the  august  prisoner.  It  was  With  their  assistance 
that  the  Abbe  Magnin  entered  the  Conciergerie,  to  which  he  came 
disguised  very  probably  as  a  National  Guard.  He  brought  the 
Host  under  his  clothes,  performed  in  a  few  minutes  the  consecration, 
and  administered  the  Communion  to  the  Queen. 

What  part  did  Mile.  Fouche*  play  in  this  intrigue  ?  That  of  a 
simple  intermediary,  perhaps.  As  for  the  Mass  celebrated  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  for  the  Communion  of 
the  gendarmes,  that  is  a  fable.  The  event  remains  a  great  one, 
moreover,  when  deprived  of  this  mise  en  scene  ;  it  has  been  spoiled 
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and  rendered  improbable  by  embellishing  it  with  a  thousand 
details  which  do  not  rest  on  anything  serious,  and  which  have 
served  as  a  theme  for  affecting  pages,  written  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  drawing  upon  their  authors  proofs  of  the  Royal 
gratitude. 


CHAPTER  III 

FOUQUIER-TINVILLE   AT  HOME 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  sat  in  that  room  in  the  Palace  of 
Justice  which  had  been  the  grand' chambre  of  the  Parlement  of 
Paris  at  the  time  when  Louis  XIV,  booted  and  spurred  and  with 
his  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  affirmed  his  personal  power  by  that 
celebrated  phrase  :  "  L'Etat,  c'est  moi  I  "  It  is  now  the  chief  civil 
court ;  only,  instead  of  entering  it  directly  from  the  Salle  des 
Pas-Perdus,  as  one  does  to-day,  one  was,  before  the  transforma- 
tions effected  in  the  course  of  that  century,  obliged  to  reach  it 
by  crossing  an  oval  ante-chamber  the  door  of  which  opened  into 
the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus,1  then  called  Salle  des  Procureurs,  exactly 
facing  the  flight  of  steps  which  leads  down  to  the  Merciere  Gallery. 
In  that  vestibule,  which  overlooks  the  present  entrance  court  of 
the  Conciergerie,  one  found  on  the  left  the  lofty  door  leading  into 
the  grand' chambre. 

This  had  been  built  by  St.  Louis  and  repaired  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  The  last  embellishments  dated  from  1722 
and  had  been  made  after  the  designs  of  Bofrrand  ;  the  ceiling  was 
decorated  with  compartments  plated  with  oak,  terminating  in 
painted  and  gilded  pendentives.  It  is  the  model  now  adopted 
for  the  decoration  of  all  the  audience-chambers. 

Singular  thing,  the  few  rare  engravings  of  the  Revolutionary 
epoch,  representing  the  former  grand' chambre  transformed  into 
the  audience-chamber  of  the  Tribunal,  shows  us  a  room  absolutely 
bare,  without  decorations,  without  hangings,  and  covered  by  a 
ceiling  without  the  smallest  beam,  without  a  pretence  of  carving. 
It  is  probable  that  there,  as  at  the  Tuileries,  it  had  been  con- 
sidered advisable  to  cause  every  vestige  of  the  past  to  disappear. 
For  a  spectator  admitted  into  the  place  reserved  for  the  public, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  end  of  the  room,  the  latter  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  spacious  room  rather  long  than  wide,  lighted  by 
four  windows  opening  on  the  right  on  to  a  court.*    On  the  bare 

1  A  picture  by  Boilly  (le  Triomphe  de  Afar  at),  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum 
of  Lille,  represents  this  door,  furnished  with  a  frame  of  boards  and  panes  of  glass  and 
bearing  the  inscription  :  "  Tribunal  rivolutionnaire."  It  is  of  this  picture,  evidently 
very  accurate  as  regards  decoration,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  use  to  reconstruct 
the  entrance  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  One  certainly  finds  in  it  many  contrasts 
with  the  celebrated  engraving  of  Duplessis-Bertaux  of  which  we  shall  speak  farther  on. 

*  To-day  the  entrance  court  of  the  Conciergerie.  The  arrangement  of  the  room  has 
remained  the  same.     Only  its  length  had  diminished  by  a  quarter. 
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wall  behind  the  pretorium  were  placed  the  three  busts  of  Brutus, 
Marat  and  Lepeletier, l  and,  below,  between  two  lamps,  were  placed 
the  tables  of  the  Law.  Beneath  this  emblem,  seated  at  a  long 
table,  on  a  platform  raised  a  step  above  the  floor,  was  the  President 
assisted  by  four  judges,  and  in  front  of  him  a  desk,  with  feet  of 
gilded  copper  representing  griffins.  On  the  left  were  the  high 
steps  on  which  the  accused  persons  took  their  places.  A  kind  of 
iron  arm-chair,  which  was  called  the  "  stool  of  repentance  "  or  the 
"jug,"  was  reserved  for  the  one  amongst  the  unhappy  accused  to 
whom  it  was  intended  to  do  the  honours  of  the  "  batch."*  At 
the  foot  of  the  steps  were  placed  the  advocates  for  the  defence, 
and  exactly  opposite,  beneath  the  windows,  the  two  rows  of  arm- 
chairs and  tables  reserved  for  the  jurors.  A  high  balustrade 
separated  the  pretorium  from  the  space  reserved  for  the 
public. 

And  that  is,  in  detail,  the  result  of  our  endeavours  to  reconstruct 
the  chamber  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  rest  is  for  us 
an  inexplicable  enigma.  Would  one  believe  that,  of  this  place 
for  ever  famous,  no  satisfactory  description  has  been  handed  down 
to  us,  and  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with 
these  simple  indications  furnished  by  the  rather  fantastic 
engravings  of  the  time? 

It  was  there,  in  that  chamber,  called  in  a  kind  of  derision  Salle 
de  la  Liberty,  that  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Girondins  and  Madame 
Roland  were  brought  to  trial.  But  we  are  not  unaware  that  at  a 
certain  time  the  Tribunal  was  divided  into  two,  and  that  Danton, 
Charlotte  Corday  and  Hebert  appeared  before  the  judges  in  another 
room  called  Salle  de  l'Egalite.  Where  was  this  Salle  de  l'Egalite  ? 
Its  windows,  it  is  said,  looked  out  on  to  the  Quai  de  l'Horloge, 
and  the  tradition  has  even  been  preserved  that  the  thunder  of 
Danton's  voice  made  itself  heard  so  far  as  the  Pont-Neuf  by  the 
crowd  gathered  on  the  quay.  ■  But  that  is  only  a  vague  direction 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  old  plans  of  the  Palace. 

We  remain  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  regards  the  way  in  which 

1  Michel  Lepeletier  Saint-Fargeau,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  who  had  voted  for  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI  "  without  delay,"  was,  later  the  same  day,  assassinated,  in  a  cafe 
in  the  Palais-Royal,  by  a  Royalist  named  Pans,  who  succeeded  in  efiecting  his  escape. 
Like  Marat,  Lepeletier  was  honoured  as  a  martyr  (Translator's  Note). 

*  The  unfortunate  persons  who  were  sent  daily  to  the  guillotine  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  were  popularly  known  as  the  "  batch"  {fournie).  When,  in  May,  1795,  Fouquier- 
Tin\  ille,  was  himself  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  the  mob  shouted  to  him  in  derision  : 
"  Where  are  thy  batches  ?  "     (Translator's  Note.) 

*  M.  Dauban  asserts  that  the  trace  of  the  Gothic  arches  which  formed  the  public  galleries 
of  the  Salle  de  l'Egalit6  are  still  found  in  the  first  court  of  the  Conciergerie  of  to-day.  This 
is  an  error.  These  traces  are  no  other  than  the  ancient  bays,  to-day  bricked  up,  which 
gave  access  from  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  to  the  Vestibule  of  the  Salle  de  la  Liberie. 
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accused  persons  were  brought  to  the  Tribunal,  and  about  the 
journey  which  they  had  to  make  from  the  prison  to  the  pretorium. 
There  is  still  in  existence  to-day  a  narrow  and  dark  winding 
staircase  which  begins  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes 
of  the  Conciergerie,  and  ascends  to  the  chief  civil  court,  which  it 
enters  by  a  little  door  concealed  in  the  wainscotting.  It  is  called 
the  "  Queen's  Staircase,"  and  it  is  by  that  way,  it  is  said,  that  Marie 
Antoinette  was  brought  from  her  dungeon  and  taken  back  there 
again  after  she  had  been  condemned.  It  is  possible,  though  little 
probable,  for,  in  order  to  reach  the  bottom  of  this  staircase,  it  is 
necessary,  from  the  Queen's  dungeon,  to  traverse  the  Rue  de 
Paris  and  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  that  is  to  say,  the  "  mouse-trap  " 
and  the  quarters  of  the  "  pailleux,"  a  labyrinth  of  dungeons  and 
cells,  evidently  not  easy  to  pass  through.  But  certainly  all  the 
accused  did  not  follow  the  same  road.  The  engraving  of  Duplessis- 
Bertaux  representing  the  twenty-one  deputies  of  the  Gironde 
leaving  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  is  pretty  well-known.  It 
shows  us  the  condemned  crossing  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  and 
proceeding  towards  the  Merciere  gallery.  They  were  taken  back, 
therefore,  to  the  Conciergerie,  where  they  were  to  pass  their  last 
night,  by  another  staircase  than  the  Queen's.  By  which?  All 
that  part  of  the  Palace  was  and  is  still  such  a  labyrinth  of  corridors, 
of  little  courts,  of  winding  staircases,  of  secret  passages,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  know  where  one  is  there.  And,  then,  is  it  probable 
that  the  condemned  were  thus  exposed  each  day  to  the  risks  of 
a  rather  long  journey  through  the  public  galleries  of  the  Palace, 
always  full  of  a  turbulent,  excited  crowd  ?  Another  version  is 
furnished  us  by  the  journal  of  the  Abbe  de  Salamon,  who  remembers 
having  been  conducted  to  the  Tribunal  in  "  descending  "  a  narrow, 
dark  staircase  and  in  following  a  long,  subterranean  passage  which 
connected  the  prison  and  the  Palace  properly  so  called.  We 
repeat,  one  is  lost  there,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one  could  find 
in  the  relations  of  the  time  a  single  word  which  is  sufficiently 
precise  to  put  investigators  on  the  track  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  and  its  dependencies. 1 

1  In  Paris  a  travers  les  dges,  these  lines  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Palais  de  Justice 
are  worth  noting  : 

"  Like  the  Queen,  who  was  able  to  ascend  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  by  a  staircase 
placed  almost  opposite  her  door,  having  only  to  pass  through  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus, 
the  Girondins,  in  order  to  appear  beiore  their  judges,  had  no  need  to  entangle  themselves 
in  the  subterranean  labyrinth  of  the  Conciergerie.  A  door,  since  disguised  by  a  confes- 
sional, opened,  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  their  prison,  opposite  another  staircase  which  is 
no  longer  in  existence." 

Such  is  perhaps  the  truth  !  The  plans  of  the  ancient  palace  show,  in  fact,  near  the 
chapel,  a  staircase  which  ascends  t'o  the  Marchande  Gallery;  another  is  shown  there 
almost  fa-ing  Marie  Antoinette's  dungeon.  But,  in  that  case,  the  "  Queen's  Staircase" 
would  have  been  improperly  named. 
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The  latter  were  exceedingly  limited.  Four  rooms,  supported  by 
some  cabinets,  opening  on  to  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  and  over- 
looking the  men's  court  of  the  Conciergerie,  composed  all  the 
offices  of  this  expeditious  administration.  A  narrow  corridor, 
which,  in  our  time,  winds  round  the  room  in  which  the  Tribunal 
sat,  connected  the  offices  with  a  little  apartment  installed  in  the 
two  towers,  the  Tour  de  Cesar  and  the  Tour  d'Argent. 

It  is  there  that  Fouquier-Tinville  lived  ;  it  is  from  there  that 
every  morning,  with  an  implacable  punctuality,  he  was  seen  to 
emerge,  dressed  in  his  costume  of  Public  Prosecutor,  in  black  dress- 
coat,  tall  hat  of  the  style  of  Henry  IV,  with  a  bunch  of  black 
feathers  above  a  big  tricoloured  cockade,  and  wearing  at  his  neck, 
on  a  riband  of  the  same  colour,  an  emblematic  medal.  In  the 
evening,  he  left  the  court  so  worn  out  by  his  horrible  task,  that  he 
was  only  able  to  drag  himself  to  the  bed  which  he  had  put  up  in  his 
cabinet,  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the  two  towers. 

This  man  who  was,  for  two  years,  the  guest  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Palace  of  Justice,  this  Fouquier-Tinville  concerns  us  :  sinister 
and  repulsive  figure  which  has  perhaps  been  too  highly  coloured, 
which  has  never  been  delineated  except  in  dramatising  it,  without 
possibly  the  idea  ever  occurring  to  anyone,  that,  treated  of  in  a 
simple  sketch  true  to  life  and  familiar,  it  would  be  only  the  more 
frightful. 

To  begin  with  his  outward  appearance.  He  was  a  tall,  strongly- 
built  man,  with  a  round  head,  very  dark  hair  and  a  plain  face 
pitted  with  small-pox.  His  glance  when  it  was  fixed  made  every- 
one lower  their  eyes.  At  the  moment  of  speaking,  he  used  to 
wrinkle  his  forehead  and  knit  his  eyebrows,  which  were,  neverthe- 
less, darker  than  melodramas  require.  His  voice  was  strong  and 
imperious.  He  was  forty-seven  years  old  in  1793,  having  been 
born  at  Herouel,  near  Saint- Quentin  in  1746.  Was  his  father,  a 
farmer,  rich,  as  has  been  stated.  Certainly  not,  for  when  Fouquier 
who,  following  a  custom  rather  widespread  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  ennobled  himself  and  signed  his  name 
Fouquier  de  Tinville,  came  to  reside  in  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies, 
his  means  of  livelihood  were  exceedingly  precarious.  "  I  must 
confess  to  you,"  wrote  he  to  his  mother,  "  that  I  should  desire 
most  earnestly  some  means  of  providing  for  my  needs.  Without 
those  shirts, ■  a  dressing-gown  and  an  overcoat  I  cannot  get  through 
the  winter."" 

1  Three  shirts  which  he  had  asked  for. 

*  The  extrac  ts  from  letters  which  we  are  going  to  cite  are  taken  from  a  brochure  published 
by  M.  Georges  Lecocq.  After  the  death  of  Fouquier-Tinville's  widow,  his  furniture  and 
the  papers  of  her  husband  which  she  had  preserved  were  sold  at  public  auction.  It  is 
upon  this  valuable  source  that  M.  Georges  Lecocq  has  drawn. 


FOUQUIER-TINVILLE 

From  a  Print  in  the  British  Museum 
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However,  whether  with  credit  or  otherwise,  he  finished  his  studies, 
and  on  January  26,  1774,  he  purchased  an  office  of  attorney 
of  the  Chatelet,  what  we  should  call  to-day  "attorney  of  first 

instance.' '     Almost  immediately  he  married  one  of  his  cousins 

german,  Genevieve  Dorothee  Sanguier.  Husband  and  wife,  says 
the  marriage  deed,  had  obtained  a  dispensation  and  "  were  prepared 
for  the  Sacrament  of  the  said  marriage  by  the  reception  of  those  of 
penitence  and  the  Eucharist." 

The  union,  it  is  said,  was  not  one  of  the  most  happy,  but  it  was 
prolific ;  in  four  years  Dorothee  Sanguier  presented  her  husband 
with  four  children.  Then,  in  1782  she  died  in  the  modest  apart- 
ment which  the  family  occupied  in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon- Villeneuve. 
She  was  twenty-eight.  What  became  of  Fouquier-Tinville  when 
he  was  a  widower  ?  We  do  not  know.  So  early  as  1782  he  sold 
his  office  of  attorney  for  a  sum  of  30,000  francs,  on  which  he  no 
doubt  lived  during  the  ten  years  which  followed,  for  he  remained 
without  any  employment  which  could  have  procured  him  a  liveli- 
hood. Almost  every  year,  besides,  he  changed  his  residence. 
After  his  wife's  death  he  had  left  the  Rue  de  Bourbon- Villeneuve, 
and  he  is  found  again,  in  1785  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg-Saint- 
Antoine;  in  1786,  Rue  Vieille-du-Temple ;  in  1788,  Rue  Saint- 
Croix-de-la-Bretonnerie ;  in  1789,  Rue  Bourtibourg ;  in  1791, 
Rue  de  Chartres ;  in  1792,  Rue  Saint-Honore  opposite  the  Couvent 
de  l'Assomption. 

In  the  course  of  these  incessant  peregrinations,  he  had  married 
again.  He  had  espoused — we  do  not  know  at  what  date,  nor, 
in  consequence,  in  what  circumstances — Mile.  Gerard  d'Aucourt, 
daughter  of  a  planter  of  San  Domingo.  A  portrait  of  her  which 
has  been  preserved  represents  her  "  not  pretty,  but  sweet  and 
good,  with  rather  bright  eyes  and  a  high  and  intelligent  forehead." 

Was  Fouquier  loved  by  her?  Yes,  without  doubt,  to  believe 
those  verses  which  she  addressed  to  him  one  year,  on  St.  Anthony's 
Day,  his  fete-day.  When  we  think  of  the  tragic  r61e  which  the 
future  was  reserving  for  the  man  to  whom  this  pastoral,  sung  to  the 
air  :  Que  ne  suis-je  lafougere?  was  dedicated,  this  poetry  produced 
a  strange  contrast. 


Si  pour  couronner  ta  tfite 
L'on  venait  me  demander 
Quel  jour  arrive  ta  fSte, 
Quel  jour  il  faut  la  chdmer, 
Ma  reponse  est  preparee  : 
Pour  Antoine,  mon  amour 
Est  trop  grand  tout  l'annee 
Pour  l'ltre  plus  en  ce  jour. 
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Pour  savoir  quand  c'est  ta  fete 
Qu'est-il  besoin  d'almanach  ? 
Je  n'ai  pas  martel  en  t6te 
Pour  chercher  ce  beau  jour-la. 
Le  calendrier  n'amene 
Ta  fete  qu'une  fois  l'an  ; 
Pour  moi  sept  fois  la  semaine 
Mon  coeur  en  marque  l'instant. 

Que  veux-tu  qui  je  te  donne, 
Cher  Antoine,  en  ce  moment  ? 
Si  j'avais  une  couronne, 
Je  t'en  ferais  le  present ; 
Mon  embarras  est  extreme, 
Car  je  ne  possede  rien  ; 
Et  t'offrir  un  coeur  qui  t'aime, 
C'est  te  redonner  ton  bien. 

Air  :   Je  suis  Lindor. 

Flore  en  ce  jour  a  couronn6  ta  tfite  ; 
Ton  coeur  toujours  est  orn6  de  vertus. 
Antoine  aurait  un  grand  patron  de  plus 
Si  le  Merite  £tait  un  nom  de  ffite.1 

At  length,  the  ioth  of  August  arrived.  Like  all  the  irregulars — 
we  may  thus  describe  Fouquier-Tinville  who  was  living  in  Paris 
without  private  means  and  without  employment — the  former 
attorney  rejoices  at  a  state  of  confusion  by  which  he  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  So  soon  as  he  learns  that  his  com- 
patriot and  cousin,  Camille  Desmoulins,  is  provided  with  a  good 
post  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  he  writes  to  him  to  solicit  a  place. 
He  does  not  have  long  to  wait,  for,  five  days  afterwards,  he  was 
nominated  Director  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  Tribunal  established 
by  the  law  of  August  17, 1792.  On  September  1,  he  took  possession 
of  his  seat,  and  forthwith  one  could  judge  of  the  severity  which  he 
would  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  What  the  start  had 
led  people  to  expect  was  duly  fulfilled.  We  know  it  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  career. 

Here  let  us  return  to  our  subject.  So  soon  as  he  was  nominated 
Public  Prosecutor,  Fouquier  installed  himself  in  the  Palace  in  a 


1  "  If,  in  order  to  crown  thy  head,  they  come  to  ask  me  on  what  day  falls  thy  fete, 
on  what  day  it  must  be  observed,  my  answer  is  ready.  For,  Antoine,  my  love  is  too  great 
all  the  year  to  be  more  so  on  that  day. 

"  What  need  is  there  of  an  almanac  to  know  when  thy  fete  is  ?  I  have  no  trouble  in 
finding  that  auspicious  day.  The  calendar  brings  thy  fete  but  once  a  year  ;  for  me,  seven 
times  a  week  my  heart  marks  the  occasion  of  it. 

"  What  dost  thou  wish  me  to  give  then,  dear  Antoine,  on  this  occasion?  Had  I  a 
crown,  I  would  make  thee  a  present  of  it.  My  embarrassment  is  extreme,  for  I  possess 
nothing  ;  and  to  offer  thee  a  heart  which  loves  thee,  is  to  give  thee  again  thine  own  property. 

"  Flora  on  this  day  has  crowned  thy  head  ;  thy  heart  is  adorned  by  virtues.  Antoine 
would  have  a  great  patron  more,  if  Merit  were  a  fete  name." 
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Iging  which  serves  to-day  as  an  office  of  the  chief  court  and  is 

ituated  above  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  Warden  of  the 
Gonciergerie.  For  more  than  fourteen  months  Fouquier  lived 
here,  entirely  absorbed  in  his  terrible  mission,  never  leaving  the 
Palace,  so  to  speak,  save  when  he  had  to  act  in  concert  with  his 
masters  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  over  some  affair  of 
importance,  or  when  he  was  obliged  to  visit  the  prisons  and  provide 
them  with  the  names  for  his  batches.  Sometimes  he  dined  out, 
at  the  houses  of  trusty  friends ;  but  at  night  he  returned  to  the 
Palace  and  resumed  his  work.  Belated  passers-by  who  were 
going  along  the  Quai  d'Horloge  perceived,  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Tour  d' Argent,  a  narrow  lighted  window,  carving  in  the 
darkness  its  luminous  rectangle.  They  raised  their  eyes  and 
quickened  their  steps.  Up  there  Fouquier-Tinville  was  working, 
preparing  his  lists.  In  an  adjoining  room  sat  a  secretary  making 
as  many  copies  of  the  warrants  of  accusation  as  there  were  jury- 
men. The  sinister  judicial  machine  functioned  thus  day  and  night 
in  order  not  to  lose  a  moment. 

Fouquier,  "  bent  under  his  task  as  a  bullock  under  the  yoke," 
laboured  without  intermission  at  his  terrible  work,  slept  in  his 
cabinet  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tour  de  Cesar,  always  passionate, 
violent,  threatening,  making  himself  hated  by  the  ushers. 

Robert  Wolf,  the  clerk-registrar  of  the  Tribunal,  has  related 
that,  after  the  law  of  Prairial,  Fouquier,  being  at  dinner  with 
several  jurymen,  reckoned  coldly,  while  picking  his  teeth,  the 
number  of  victims  who  were  "  to  go  down  there."  "  It  is  neces- 
sary," remarked  he,  "it  is  necessary  for  four  hundred  to  go  for 
this  decade,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  other."  He 
depended  almost  on  an  average  of  fifty  to  sixty  heads  a 
day. 

This  Wolf,  well  situated  to  see  everything,  was  an  honest  man, 
and  we  can  believe  what  he  says.  Not  an  honest  man,  after  Ther- 
midor.  He  showed  himself  always  reasonable,  dispassionate, 
coldly  discharging  his  duty,  of  very  advanced  opinions,  besides, 
but  sincere.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune,  in  the  course  of  my 
researches  regarding  the  things  and  the  men  of  the  Revolution, 
to  meet  the  grand-nephew  of  this  registrar  of  Fouquier-Tinville. 
Wolf  had  retained  up  to  an  extremely  advanced  age  both  his 
opinions  and  his  recollections.  What  recollections !  This 
man,  of  whom  a  miniature  preserved  by  his  descendants  shows 
us  the  handsome,  placid  and  grave  countenance,  this  man  had 
seen  close  at  hand  all  the  horror  of  the  Revolutionary  drama. 
He  had  lived  cheek  by  jowl  with  Fouquier ;  he  had  been  present 
at  the  daily  departure  of  the  tumbrils;  his  voice,  summoning 
them  or  reading  the  sentences,  had  paralysed  with  anguish  the 
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poor  wretches  delivered  to  the  executioner.  When  he  became 
old,  he  dreamed  of  these  things,  but  he  did  not  recount  them. 
He  received  occasional  visits  from  old  men,  prisoners  of  former 
times,  whom  he  had  placed  under  obligations,  whose  lives  he  had 
saved  perhaps,  and  who,  fifty  years  after  the  danger  had  passed, 
were  still  grateful  to  him. 

Wolf's  evidence,  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  the  Public  Prosecutor,  was  one  of  the  most  damning. 
He  related  simply,  as  an  honest  and  indignant  official,  the  scandals 
of  which  he  had  been  a  witness  :  accused  persons  sentenced  in  a 
few  minutes,  sent  to  their  death  without  their  cases  being  pleaded, 
and  the  phlegm,  the  indifference  of  Fouquier,  making  jests,  impos- 
ing silence  on  the  accused,  indicating  the  charges  against  them 
in  the  margin  of  the  warrants  of  accusation. 

But  what  of  that !  "  He  had  been  placed  there  for  that  purpose." 
Is  it  astonishing  that  this  man,  habituated  to  demand  sentence 
of  death,  should  have  become  entirely  insensible  to  the  atrocious 
nature  of  his  occupation  ?  Is  not  that  the  terrible,  the  irremediable 
vice  of  human  justice?  Fouquier  was  to  pronounce  a  capital 
condemnation  with  as  much  indifference  as  a  president  of  a  correc- 
tional court  displays  in  dealing  out  some  months  of  imprisonment. 
Happen  what  may,  I  will  chance  it !  His  crime  is  to  have 
discharged  his  duty  faithfully ;  for  from  a  man  entrusted  with 
such  work,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  require  compassion 
or  sentimentality.  When,  every  day,  he  had  laboured  hard  to 
obtain  his  ration  of  heads,  when  he  had  made  sure  of  the  departure 
of  the  tumbrils,  when  the  ushers  who  had  returned  from  "  over 
there  "  had  certified  to  him  that  everything  had  passed  off  without 
incident,  when  the  doors  of  the  Conciergerie  were  closed  until 
the  next  day,  Fouquier  left  the  Palace  and  went  to  dine  with  his 
friends.  People  are  shocked  at  this  tranquillity  of  mind. 
Did  they  want  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  evenings  to  weep 
for  his  victims  ?  No,  the  reign  of  the  scaffold  was  an  odious  crime. 
Fouquier-Tinville  was  its  docile  instrument,  but  nothing  except 
its  instrument,  in  the  same  way  as  Sanson.  Nevertheless,  I  prefer 
the  executioner. 

The  Public  Prosecutor,  his  daily  task  concluded,  went  then  to 
refresh  himself  by  dining  on  certain  days  with  his  friends.  These 
repasts  were  not  certainly  the  orgies  which  they  are  said  to  have 
been.  Twice  a  week  he  went  to  No.  6  Rue  Serpente,  to  a  man 
named  Demey,  calling  himself  a  lawyer,  who  lived  on  the  second 
floor  with  his  mistress,  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Martin  ;  at  other 
times  he  made  his  way  by  the  Pont-Rouge  to  a  cabaret  where 
he  supped,  under  an  arbour  when  the  weather  was  fine.  H< 
willingly  left  his  dignity  at  the  Tribunal,  and  showed  himself, 
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in  these  private  gatherings,  a  merry  guest  and  a  pleasant  com- 
panion. I  imagine,  however,  that  his  companions  were  occasionally 
not  so  lively  or  so  much  at  their  ease  as  they  might  have  been. 
Too  many  spectres  hovered  above  the  table  ;  too  many  unpleasant 
reflections  must  have  clouded  their  faces  and  paralysed  their 
conversation.  One  of  the  frequenters  of  these  dinners  used  to 
relate  that,  while  returning  one  night  to  the  Palace  with  Fouquier, 
the  latter  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  seized  by 
dizziness,  and,  looking  at  the  river,  began  to  say  aloud : 

"  It  is  red  !     How  red  it  is  !  " 

It  is  known  how  this  fatal  man  ended.  Dragged,  in  his  turn, 
to  that  scaffold  for  which  for  so  long  a  time  he  had  provided 
the  food,  he  received  on  the  way  the  jeers  and  insults  of  an  immense 
mob — of  that  same  mob  which  for  the  past  three  years  used 
to  hoot  all  the  vanquished.  As  for  him,  he  remained  impassive 
and  calm.  He  had  to  suffer  the  horrible  torture  of  beholding 
the  heads  of  fifteen  of  his  accomplices  roll  into  the  basket.  Last 
of  all,  he  mounted  the  platform,  and,  so  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the 
executioner  showed  his  head  to  the  people,  as  was  the  custom  in 
the  case  of  important  criminals. 


We  have  followed,  beyond  the  ending  of  the  Revolutionary 
drama,  those  personages  of  secondary  importance  who  had  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Marat,  Robespierre  and  Danton.  Let 
us  in  a  few  lines  say  the  same  of  those  to  whom  Fouquier-Tinville 
left  for  all  their  inheritance  a  name  abhorred  and  execrated. 

M.  Georges  Lecocq,  who  has  written  an  interesting  brochure 
about  the  Public  Prosecutor,  speaks  only  of  the  widow  and  "  a 
daughter."  Fouquier,  however,  had  had,  by  his  two  marriages, 
six  children,  of  whom  five  were  still  living  in  1795.  All  disappeared. 
Where  and  how  ?    It  is  not  known. x 

We  do  not  find  again  any  trace  of  Madame  Fouquier  until 
1812.  She  was  living  at  that  time  at  No.  9  Rue  de  Chabanais. 
Her  daughter  Henriette  had  found  a  humble  situation  in  a  shop 
at  Bourges.  She  bought  a  business  there,  married,  was  not 
happy.  She  died  rather  mysteriously — by  her  own  hand, 
perhaps. 

Some  years  pass ;  to  terminate  such  great  misfortunes,  a  life 
so  cruelly  disturbed,  the  hour  of  rest  sounds  at  last  for  Madame 
Fouquier.    But,  before  that,  she  will  have  still  to  suffer  sad  trials  i 


1  A  Fouquier-Tinville,  wine-broker,  died  at  Vaugirard  in  1849.  He  was  probat  ly  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  Public  Prosecutor:  Another  died  in  Paris  in  1874.  The  family  is  un- 
doubtedly still  in  existence. 
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neglect,  want,  hunger.  It  is  towards  the  end  of  1826  that  she 
addresses  an  appeal  for  help  to  her  husband's  family.  There  are 
several  who  might  assist  her. 

A  brother  of  her  husband,  Quentin-Fouquier,  who  has  abandoned 
the  name  for  "  Foreste,  qualification  omitted,"  is  able  to  do  but 
little  for  her.  He  is  old,  aged  seventy-two,  infirm  since  an  accident 
to  his  knee,  and  obliged  in  order  to  live  to  fill  the  humble  post  of 
secretary  to  the  mayoralty  of  Saint-Quentin.  But  he  has  a  good 
heart,  and  it  is  he  who  will  serve  as  intermediary  between  Madame 
Fouquier  ■  and  his  relatives,  who  were  : 


1.  The  widowed  Madame  Fouquier- Vauvillee,  her  son,  sugar 
manufacturer  at  Dury,  and  her  son-in-law,  Mauduit,  justice 
of  the  peace. 

2.  M.  Fouquier-d'Herouel. 


They  sent  in  all  200  francs  ;  but  these  feeble  resources  were  soon 
exhausted.  Accordingly,  in  June  and  July,  1827,  Madame 
Fouquier  writes  letter  upon  letter  to  MM.  Fouquier-d'Herouel 
and  de  Foreste. 

She  recalls  that  her  husband  did  not  leave  her  the  wherewithal 
to  buy  a  pound  of  bread.  "  I  have,"  she  says,  "  for  all  my  property, 
an  income  of  400  francs,  which  does  not  come  from  him  ;  and  I 
only  keep  myself  by  working.  My  health  does  not  permit  me  to 
work  any  longer  ;  I  am  always  ill,  and  I  am  in  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life."  The  family  said  that  it  would  deliberate  about  the 
matter,  and  did  not  send  anything  more. 

Nothing  came  except  death. 

On  November  27,  1827,  Madame  Henriette  Jeanne  Gerard 
d'Aucourt,  widow  of  Antoine  Quentin-Fouquier  de  Tinville,  died 
in  her  humble  apartment  in  the  Rue  de  Chabanais. 

No  relative  came  forward  to  accept  the  estate  or  to  buy  back 
any  souvenir  at  the  sale,  which  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Treasury,  so  that,  on  March  28,  1828,  at  the  Dep6t  des  Domaines, 
21  Rue  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois,  the  auctioneer  adjudged  to 
the  highest  and  last  bidder,  not  only  the  few  articles  of  furniture 
which  Madame  Fouquier-Tinville  had  possessed,  but  her  portrait, 
a  reliquary  and  a  charming  religious  image  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which — singular  circumstance  ! — had  remained,  during 
the  Terror,  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  Public  Prosecutor's  room, 

1  There  remained  to  this  poor  woman  an  income  of  200  francs  coming  from  her  daughtei 
Henriette,  200  francs  which  the  Chamber  of  Attorneys  of  Paris  allowed  her,  and  her  work, 
when  her  health  permitted  her  to  work. 
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and,  lastly,  the  memoirs  written  for  his  defence,  the  letters,  intimate 
souvenirs  of  all  the  relatives,  and  even  the  locks  of  hair  which 
Fouquier,  before  mounting  the  scaffold,  addressed  to  his  wife  I 
The  sale  realised  332  francs,  20  centimes.1 

1  M:  Walferdin  bought  at  this  sale  the  autographs  and  the  papers  presenting  an  historical 
interest: 


THE    END. 
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